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CHAPTER I 



A FAIK EXCHANGE 



"Who are you?" 

"I'm — but who are you?" 

The two boys stared at each other suspiciously for a 
moment. Then the first speaker burst out impulsively: 

"You're a Yank!" 

"And you're a Johnnie!" was the quick reply. 

The first speaker carried a rifle in his hand, and from 
the hip of the second a revolver dangled. Boylike, they 
both foi^ot that they were armed, and with the joint 
recognition of their enmity, as if moved by one impulse, 
they sprang at each other. The boy in gray dropped 
the rifle and the boy in blue forgot the pistol as they 
closed and grappled. The boy in gray was taller than 
the boy in blue, but the latter made up in breadth for 
the disparity in size. It was an even match and they 
struggled desperately but in silence. 

The boy in gray could have brought help by a single 
cry. His pride, however, would not allow him to admit 
that he was less than a match for the boy in blue. This 
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youngster had every reason on earth to keep quiet and 
give no alarm, for he was, or had been, a prisoner of 
war and was seeking to make his escape. The boys 
were too dose to each other to strike eflfective blows. 
It was a wrestling game that they were playing, and an 
even struggle at that, for neither of the two would give 
way an inch. 

Presently, however, the foot of the boy in gray slipped 
and the pair went smashing down to the ground, blue 
on top. By a dexterous movement and a mighty effort 
gray rolled blue over on his back, but was unable to 
maintain his position of vantage, and as before, they 
rolled about on the sandy, pebbly beach like two 
young animals wallowing. 

How the struggle might have ended if the two had 
been left to fight it out alone could not be determined, 
for just now outside assistance, unwelcome to his pride, 
gave the victory to the boy in blue. This aid came 
from an elderly man of gigantic build, evidently a 
sailor. His short legs were widely bowed, his face 
deeply bronzed; his hair, which was white, extended 
around his throat in a kind of a chin whisker, which 
was quite in vogue with seafaring men of the day; his 
arms were long and his hands gnarled and knotted. 
Through rents in his shirt, blue ships, red women, 
variegated dolphins, deftly tattooed, might be seen 
disporting across his broad chest. He was chewing an 
enormous quid of tobacco. He, too, was armed with a 
revolver, which hung from his hip through a huge 
buckled leather belt. 
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He stepped cautiously through the trees, peered about 
anxiously, caught sight of the panting figures roUing 
round on the beach, and ran rapidly toward them. He 
waited his opportunity, when the gray boy rolled on top, 
and grabbed him by the shoulders with both mighty 
hands. With a swift movement and a low-spoken word, 
which caused the other boy to relax his grip, he dragged 
his prey to his feet. The gray-clad boy found himself, 
panting, dirty, dishevelled, held tightly in an iron grasp. 
For a moment or two, while the other boy also got to 
his feet, nothing was said. It was blue who spoke 
first: 

" I would have had him myself, if you had let us alone, 
Morris." 

"On the contrary," flashed out gray, "he was about 
done for when you interfered." 

"Let me loose," cried blue angrily, "and we will soon 
see who is the better man." 

"No, Mr. Stevens, no, sir; not on no account," 
began the old man earnestly. 

"So that is your name, is it ?" interposed gray. 

"It is. James Montgomery Stevens, of New York 
State, acting midshipman on the United States ship 
Cumberland. Perhaps now you will tell me your name." 

"I am Charles Farrar Tucker, acting second lieu- 
tenant of the Seventy-second Virginia Infantry." 

"And this is Mike Morris, bo's'n's mate on the same 
ship," said the boy in blue. 

"Will you kindly let go of my collar, man?" said 
Tucker haughtily. 
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"Beg your pardon, sir, but I ain't goin' ter let you 
loose until I knows more about where you're cruisin' 
for." 

"Morris," said Stevens, peremptorily, "let the gen- 
tleman loose. You are our prisoner, sir. Will you 
give us your word of honor not to make any effort to 
escape or give any alarm until I say so?" 

Tucker looked thoughtfully at his late antagonist and 
then at the big sailor man. He saw the uselessness of 
any further struggle against such odds. 

"I give it," he said stiffly. 

Stevens nodded and the old man reluctantly released 
the boy, and at the same time he drew his heavy re- 
volver, cocked it, and trained it threateningly at his 
prisoner. 

"You never can be too sure, so I guess I'll jest keep 
this hand in practice, and if he forgits his promise he'll 
. git a shot 'twixt wind and water that'll make him re- 
member it." 

"It is not necessary between gentlemen," said Stevens 
haughtily. 

"I ain't a gent, myself," smiled the old man pleas- 
antly, "so I takes pree-caution and keeps him imder 
my guns." 

"Thank you," said Tucker, smiling pleasantly at the 
other young fellow, whose life he had been trying to 
choke out of him a moment before. "Let your man 
cover me if he thinks it does him any good or makes him 
feel any better. Now perhaps you will answer my 
original question." 
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"I have already told you my name," replied Stevens. 

"Yes, I know, but what are you doing here on the 
North Carolina coast?" 

"We are prisoners of war." 

"Oh, no, we ain't!" interposed the garrulous old 
Morris. "We are American sailor men who have 
escaped." 

"You are my prisoners, then," said Tucker; "I have 
recaptured you." 

At this Stevens threw back his head and laughed. 

"It looks like it, doesn't it?" he said. "What are 
you going to do with us now that you have captured 
us?" 

Tucker flushed with annoyance. "I have a half 
company in the woods back here a quarter of a mile 
away. I have only to call out and they would be down 
here in a couple of minutes." 

"Ay," said old Morris, waving his heavy pistol men- 
acingly. "But you are not going to call out, sonny, 
leastways your first pipe would be your last, for you 
would be headed for Davy Jones's locker about as 
quick as I could press the trigger." 

"Don't call me sonny," returned Tucker. "Please 
remember I am an officer in the Confederate Army." 

"The gentleman is right," said Stevens severely, "and 
remember you are under orders, Morris." 

"Oh! very well," returned Morris, deferentially 
enough, but smiling broadly behind his hand neverthe- 
less. 

"I am sure he is too much of a soldier not to perceive 
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that we would kill him as soon as he called out," con- 
tinued Stevens. 

"That wouldn't do you much good," returned 
Tucker, "for I am sure you are too much of a sailor 
not to know that my men would tear you to pieces as 
soon as they saw you." 

"But that would do you no good either," retorted 
Stevens. 

"There would be two less Yankees alive," answered 
the other, "against one Confederate. I ought to be 
willing to give one for two any time for my country." 

"Yes," broke in the irrepressible Morris, "but it 
would probably be a half-dozen of you to two of us, 
because you see this here gun has six charges, and 
when your men hove into sight I would have several 
chances to use them up, and Mr. Stevens ought to be 
good for some himself." 

"It is an unanswerable argument," said Tucker. 

It was Stevens who broke the silence. 

"The situation," he said, "is a difi5cult one. We 
certainly captured you. You will admit it is no dis- 
grace to yield to superior numbers." 

"Yes," said the other, "I suppose that is true, but on 
the other hand I can effect your capture immediately." 

" Doubtless, by losing your own life and causing us to 
lose ours. Now I like you," said Stevens; "you are the 
kind of a fellow I like to run up against. We had a jolly 
good wrestle, and I will say again that I wish old Morris 
had waited a little longer. That old man is always in- 
terfering. I should have had you in a moment or two." 
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"I agree with you in one particular," said Tucker. 
"I wish he had stayed away, for I am sure in another 
moment I would have had you." 

"How old are you, by the way?" asked Stevens. 

"Seventeen years and one month. And what is 
your age?" 

"Seventeen years and three months." 

"I am taller than you, though," said the Confederate. 

"Yes, but I am heavier than you," magnanimously 
returned the other boy. 

"You are a pretty even match and a right sprightly 
pair, both of you," interposed Morris genially, perhaps 
with the view of pouring oil on troubled waters. "But 
if I might say so, Mr. Stevens, we got to decide some- 
thin' right sharp. There is a likely lookin' cutter that 
I suppose we could git away in around the bend, but if 
we wait here any longer some of those cussed rebels — I 
beg your pardon, sir," continued the old man as he saw 
the young lieutenant's face flush. "Some of your men 
will be down here." 

"You are right," said Stevens. "I think I know a 
way to settle this whole affair. I propose an exchange." 

"An exchange," exclaimed Tucker. "What do you 
mean?" 

"Let's draw up a paper saying that you have been 
captured by the United States Navy, and that I have 
been captured by the Confederate Army, and then let's 
exchange each other." 

"How about me, Mr. Stevens?" queried Morris, 
very much amused. 
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"It's too bad, but I have no one to exchange you 
with," said the midshipman thoughtfully. 

" Yes, but I ain't captured yet, either, and I ain't goin' 
to be," said the bo's'n's mate determinedly. 

"I'll throw him in," said Tucker, evidently glad of a 
chance to get even by describing the old sailor as a 
negligible quantity. 

This did not phase the bo's'n's mate, who laughed 
loudly at the proposition. 

"Anything so long as we git away," he said grinning. 

"All right, that is settled then," said Stevens. "We 
ought to have some paper and make out a proper ex- 
change. I have none at all." 

"I have a note-book," returned Tucker, fumbling in 
the pocket of his jacket, and producing therefrom a 
book and pencil. "How would you word this docu- 
ment?" 

Young Stevens thought deeply for a moment, and 
finally said slowly: 

"Something like this: In accordance vnth the laws 
and customs of civilized nations, James Montgomery 
Stevens, Acting Midshipman in tJte United States Navy, 
a prisoner of the Confederate States of America, is hereby 
exchanged for — What did you say your name was?" 

"Charles Farrar Tucker." 

"^or Charles Farrar Tucker, Acting Lieutenant in 
the Confederate States Army, prisoner to the forces of the 
United States of America. There, that ought to do. 
Make it out in duplicate, and we will both sign it and 
each keep a copy." 
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"I think that will be about right," returned Tucker, 
sitting down and writing rapidly. 

"What about me, Mr. Stevens?" said Mike Morris, 
grinning. 

The whole affair was more or less of a game to him. 
He had the sailor's happy-go-lucky confidence that he 
would go free and get out of trouble, exchange or no 
exchange. However, it was not for him to interpose 
any further suggestions. 

"I'll fix you," answered Tucker curtly, continuing his 
writing. 

Presently he completed the document, made a copy of 
it, tore both leaves out of the book, signed his own name 
upon one, and handed them with the pencil to Stevens. 
The latter read them through, laughed, then frowned, 
and then turned to the bo's'n's mate. 

"He writes," he said, "that 'one bo's^n's mate answer- 
ing to the name of Mike Morris is hereby thrown in by 
Lieutenant Tucker.' I do not think that is quite com- 
patible with my dignity," he continued, looking severely 
at Tucker. "The exchange must be an equal one. It 
is putting a derogative stigma upon me, upon the 
United States Navy, and upon this bo's'n's mate par- 
ticularly." 

"Lord love you, Mr. Stevens!" cried Morris quickly, 
"don't let that worry you. I don't mind bein' throwed 
in. All I wants is to git away. An' I ain't captured 
no ways." 

"All right, then," said the midshipman, apparently 
much relieved, tucking away the precious document in 
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an old leather wallet, otherwise empty, which he placed 
in a pocket in his blue flannel shirt. 

"Now," said Tucker, smiling, "since this is settled, I 
hardly think it would be proper to effect your recapture 
without giving you due notice." 

"How much time will you allow us?" asked Stevens. 

"Will twenty-four hours do?" 

"Well, that'll more'n suit us, I guess," Morris 
laughed until his sides shook. "If we ain't out of sight 
on blue water within four hours, we might as well give 
it up. Eh, Mr. Stevens?" 

"That is plenty of time, I think," answered the mid- 
shipman, "and now good-by." 

"You said you were escaped prisoners, didn't you?" 
asked Tucker, lingering uncertainly on the sand, 

"That's what we are!" 

"Have you had any breakfast?" 

Stevens laughed. As he did so he drew his belt 
buckle in another hole, as if the thought had just oc- 
curred to him. 

"No breakfast this morning, likewise no supper last 
night, also very little dinner before that." 

"Lord love you, sir," burst out the irrepressible old 
Morris, "I could eat a shark's tail if I could git one." 

"Wait a moment," said Tucker, turning away. 

" Better shake a leg and git an offing while we got a 
chance," said old Morris, so soon as the other had dis- 
appeared through the trees, which came down to the 
sand. 

"No," said the midshipman firmly, " I believe he has 
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gone to get us something to eat, and you don't know 
how hungry I am." 

"Oh, don't I?" said the bo's'n's mate, clapping his 
huge hand on his huge stomach. "I feel hereabouts 
hke a stove-in scuttlebutt. I could eat an anchor fluke 
myself; but suppose he brings his men down on us." 

"He is a gentleman, Morris; you can see that from 
the way he has acted in the whole affair." 

"Mebbe so," said the sailor, "but can we trust our- 
selves to that piece of paper ?" 

"We can trust our lives to it," returned Stevens, 
"when it is backed by honor." 

The old bo's'n's mate's ideas of honor were somewhat 
limited. He looked rather dubious, and would have 
perhaps argued further, had he not seen the young Con- 
federate oflScer rapidly approaching them through the 
trees. He carried in one hand a steaming pot of coffee 
and in the other a loaf of bread which had been opened 
in the middle and filled with sizzling slices of bacon. 

"As long as you are exchanged prisoners, I can't see 
that it would be improper for me to give you something 
to eat," he said cheerfully. 

He set the coffee down on the sand and handed the 
loaf of bread to the midshipman. Out of the latter's 
pocket came the inevitable sailor's knife, and with two 
mighty strokes he divided it into two equal portions, 
upon one of which the bo's'n's mate's huge jaw promptly 
closed with an appreciative snap and with great gusto, 

"This is awful good of you," said Stevens, more 
dainty, but still formidable in his attack on the provender. 
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" It is nothing at all," said Tucker, smiling genially, 
enjoying the rapid inroads upon the provisions he had 
brought. "Have some coffee; I am sorry we have no 
cups." 

"Thank you," said Stevens, lifting up the pot. 

It was thick and black, there was no cream, but it 
had been well sweetened with molasses and it tasted 
mighty good to the hungry boy. 

"I want to say I am ashamed of myself for jumping 
upon a half-starving man," continued Tucker. 

"You couldn't help that," answered Stevens, "and 
you gave me a mighty hard tussle," continued the boy 
magnanimously. 

"I never tried a fall with anybody that was harder 
to get down and keep down," answered Tucker, not 
to be outdone in courtesy. "Now I must be going." 

"An' we'd better be gittin' underway too, sir," said 
old Morris. "We might raise some one else around 
here who'd try to prevent our leavin'." 

"You are right," said Stevens, handing the coflfee to 
Morris, who finished it with big draughts. 

"I'll leave first," said Tucker with great delicacy, 
"so as not to see where you go and have no temptation 
to follow you." 

"I did feel like killing you if I had had a chance, but 
I must say I don't feel like it now," said Stevens. 

"Neither do I," said Tucker. 

"Let's shake hands then and say good-by," and he 
stuck out his hand. The other immediately recipro- 
cated, and the two boys shook hands vigorously. 
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"It has been a red pleasure to meet you," continued 
Stevens. 

"And it certainly has been to me," answered the other 
lad. 

" I hope we may meet again some time," said Stevens. 

" Yes, I should like to know more of you. I like you." 

"And after you have been finally licked by us, we'll 
hunt each other up and be friends." 

"I'm afraid we'U have to wait a long time for that." 

Both boys laughed at this. Tucker saluted with 
great dignity, and as Stevens returned his gesture, he 
turned sharply on his heel, walked rapidly away, and 
disappeared in the underbrush. 

"Now, let's clap on sail and git out of here, Mr. 
Stevens," cried old Morris. " Yonder is where I saw 
the boat," and he pointed down the beach. 
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THE BOAT STEAIEES 



Much refreshed and strengthened by their hasty 
meal, the midshipman and the bo's'n's mate stood not 
upon the order of their going, but barely waited until 
Tucker had disappeared before they set out in turn at 
a rapid pace down the beach, keeping close under the 
shelter of the pines and palms which grew near to the 
shore. A quarter of a mile beyond them the coast-line 
ran suddenly inward and its further course was hidden 
from them by a clump of trees. It was around that 
point that Morris had found the boat. He explained 
the situation to the young officer as he trudged along 
the sands. 

"It's a small cutter," he said. " Looks like a fishin'- 
boat. There was a breaker of water in the stem. I 
tapped it and it seemed full." 

"Anything to eat?" 

"Nothin' except fishin'-line and a can o' bait, as fur 
as I could see." 

"Anybody around?" 

"Didn't see nobody, sir." 

"Was it the only boat there?" 

"No, there was two or three much bigger craft, but 
too heavy for you and me to handle." 
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"Is there a town or village?" 

"Didn't see no houses. The boats was drawed up 
on the sand." 

"I guess there must be some sort of a town further 
inland." 

"That'll be about the lay of the land, I take it, sir." 

"Well, let's hurry and we will be in great luck if the 
owners haven't come back." 

"You mean," said the bo's'n's mate grimly, laying 
his hand on his revolver, "they'll be in great luck if they 
haven't come back." 

The old sailor intended to get away at any haz- 
ard. The boy glanced sharply at him and understood, 
He did not intend to be retaken either, now that 
they had been so lucky as to have escaped the first 
time. 

"I guess you are right," said Stevens, hitching his 
own revolver more toward the front of his belt^^ |p as to 
have it in readiness. •• ■' 

"Beg pardon, sir," said old Morris, "but when you 
come across that young reb, why didn't you draw on ' 
him?" 

"I never thought of it," laughed Stevens. "You see 
I have only been in the service a few months and we 
always settled our difficulties with our fists at Annapolis 
— at the Naval Academy, you know — and I suppose it 
came as naturally to me as it did to him. He had a 
rifle, too." 

"I saw it," said the old man, laughing. "Long 
afore this war is over you'll find out that if you got a 
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weepin it's better to use it than to trust to your naked 
hands any day." 

By this time the two friends, for so they may be de- 
scribed, had reached the point. As they rounded the 
clump of trees that grew to the edge of the water, they 
saw before them a vast semicircular beach. There on 
the sand were tied up three or four boats. 

"Which one will be ours ?" asked the midshipman, as 
they stopped and peered cautiously through the trees. 

"The one nearest to us, which is lucky. Look 
yonder!" The bo's'n's mate pointed far down the 
shore. 

From the opposite end of the crescent, perhaps half or 
three-quarters of a mile away, a huddle of figures ap- 
peared on the beach from under the trees and came 
slowly toward the boats. 

"They are the owners of these boats," said Stevens 
quickly. 

"You are right, sir, we'll have to make a run for it." 

"Shake a leg then. You'll notice that the distance 
is much less for us than for them. We must be a quarter 
of a mile nearer to the boats than they are." 

"This is no time for talk," said the old bo's'n's mate, 
breaking into a clumsy run toward the boats on the 
sand. 

The midshipman followed him and, after a few steps, 
easily took the lead. 

"Don't go so fast, Mr. Stevens," panted the old man, 
lumbering along behind. "We mustn't divide our 
forces." 
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"Have they seen us?" asked Stevens, slackening his 
pace a little and starting forward. 

"I guess so, but they don't know who we are, and 
don't suspect that we are going to cut out one of their 
boats, and every minute they loaf down there counts 
for us." 

"Hurry," said the midshipman, quickening his pace. 
The old man groaned, but came along after the boy at 
a fine pace considering his weight and years. 

The two had drawn quite close to the nearest boat 
when the men far down the beach at last became 
alarmed. They had noticed the men running, but had 
not given more than a glance at them. Now their sus- 
picions were awakened and they broke into a swift run. 
At this moment the midshipman and the sailor reached 
the smallest boat. Even the boy could see that she was 
built for speed and was fitted out for that purpose, but 
she was high and dry upon the shore. Fortunately the 
tide was in full flood, with the waves curling about 
the stem of the cutter, or it would have been impossible 
to launch her. 

The two, with a perfect knowledge of what they 
wanted, wasted neither time nor words. The old sailor 
placed himself across the bows of the boat, dug his heels 
into the sand, and shoved with all the power of his 
mighty thews and sinews until the sweat broke out on 
his face. Stevens, as I have said, was a tough, stocky, 
athletic boy, and when he threw his own weight against 
the boat it slowly moved toward the water a few feet 
beyond. This, however, took more time to do than it 
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does to explain. The men on the shore were rapidly 
approaching them. They were shouting and yelling, 
using breath and losing speed thereby, at a great rate. 

"For God's sake!" cried the old man, "shove, Mr. 
Stevens! Put your weight into it! Heave and bust her!" 

One more efifort and the boat was afloat. Stevens 
sprang in and Morris, dragging along through the water, 
threw himself across the bow with one final mighty 
heave and kick against the hard sand through the shal- 
low water, shoving the cutter into the deeps ofif shore. 
The old man was nearly done for, the boy was in some- 
what better condition. As the bo's'n's mate lay pant- 
ing forward the midshipman broke out a couple of oars, 
and a few strokes carried them into deep water at a 
safe distance from the angry men huddled on the shore. 
One or two of them started to wade toward the little 
cutter, but desisted as each moment gave her more 
sea room. 

This gave Morris time to recover his wind. He sat 
up in the boat and drew his revolver, motioning the 
midshipman at the same time to cease rowing. By this 
time the men on shore foimd voice. 

"What do you fellows mean?" cried the foremost. 

"That's my boat and you had better bring it back 
mighty quick," cried another. 

"Who are you, anyway, going around stealing other 
people's boats?" asked a third. 

"Answer 'em, Mr. Stevens," said the bo's'n's mate 
softly, testing his pistol to see that it hadn't got wet and 
was in good working order. 
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"I am an oflBcer of the United States Navy," promptly 
declared the boy, "this is a member of my crew. We 
have confiscated and captured this boat to enable us to 
get out to sea and join our ship." 

"Oh! you have, have you? Well, we'll see about 
that!" the owner exclaimed, his face red with anger. 
" Jackson," he turned to one of the men, "go and get the 
big sloop ready. We'll go after them. They are not 
going to take Confederate States and personal property 
like that." 

"No, you don't," said the midshipman, pointing his 
revolver. 

A grunt of approval emanated from the bo's'n's mate. 

"That's it, sir, give it to 'em. Tell 'em we'll let day- 
light through 'em if they change their course a quarter 
point." 

His voice rose until it was entirely audible to the 
people on the shore. 

"You hear what my crew says," said Stevens peremp- 
torily. "The first man who moves will get a couple of 
bullets through him." 

"Ain't anybody got a gun ? Are you going to stand 
here and let this boy and this old fool bluff us all?" 
cried the leader on shore. 

"Our guns is aboard the sloop," answered Jackson. 

There was a surge away from the shore down the 
beach toward the sloop. Instantly the midshipman 
pulled the trigger of his pistol. He had discharged such 
a weapon a great many times in practice, but never 
directly at any one and never in actual warfare, and in 
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spite of himself his hand turned and the bullet passed 
harmlessly in front of the wavering crowd. He realized 
instantly that he had not killed any one, and a very un- 
military spasm of satisfaction ran through his small 
frame. The revolver shot did its work, however, for 
the men stopped short. 

"Your shot was a little too far to port, Mr. Stevens," 
said the bo's'n's mate. "Lemme have a try." 

"No," said the midshipman, "don't fire imtil I give 
the word. We have got to get away from here. Sup- 
pose you come aft and step the mast and make sail, and 
I will keep them covered while you do it." 

"Very good, sir," said the sailor. 

"Gentlemen," said the midshipman, raising his voice 
again, "I merely fired that shot athwart your hawse to 
let you know what you can expect. I beg to inform you 
that I am a sure shot and the next bullet will find a man. 
You will stay just where you are or I'll open fire." 

The man called Jackson on the shore shook his fists 
at the boy. 

"If I ever get hold of you," he cried, "you will pay 
for this. The idea of a lot of full-grown men having 
to stand here and be held up by a boy who ought to be 
in school. It ain't to be bore." 

"It will have to be," said the owner of the boat more 
calmly. "It is my cutter; I've got more to lose than 
any one." 

"I beg you to notice, gentlemen, that you are still 
within range and you had better keep civil tongues in 
your heads. I won't have any more such talk from any 
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of you," cried Stevens, who was beginning to enjoy the 
situation hugely. 

"That's the way to give it to 'em," said the bo's'n's 
mate, who had been stepping the mast, unfurling the 
sail, and overhauling the sheets. "We are ready now, 
sir." 

"Very well," said the boy, not taking his eyes off the 
group on the shore, stamping and yelling. 

"What had we best do now, sir?" whispered Morris. 

" Come aft here and take the helm and sail straight out 
to sea. The breeze is fair and I will keep this crowd on 
the beach covered until we get out of range." 

The old sailor obeyed the boy's commands. The 
boat was put before the wind, the sail boomed out, and 
the boat went forward at a rapid pace. Stevens knelt 
in the stem-sheets close by the side of the sailor, steady- 
ing himself by placing his hand on the shoulders of the 
sailor. As the boat drew rapidly away, there was a 
sudden movement among the people on the shore. 

"Let 'em have it, Mr. Stevens; it will keep 'em quiet 
a moment longer and we need every minute," urged 
Morris. 

Thereupon the boy raised his revolver and pulled the 
trigger. He aimed full at the group, though not at any 
particular person, but one man was hit. He fell in a 
sitting position. It was evident he had been shot in the 
leg, and again Stevens was glad that it was no worse. 

The others gathered around the prostrate figure, and 
divided their attention between him and the boat, at 
which they cursed and yelled and shook their fists. 
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"If you move," yelled the boy, "it is at your own 
peril." 

By this time the cutter was far enough from the shore 
to render it safe for the men to disobey his orders. They 
all started toward the large sloop that lay near at hand. 
The boy fired twice in rapid succession, but did not 
siKceed in hitting anybody. 

"Don't waste any more shots, Mr. Stevens," said the 
bo's'n's mate. "How many more charges have you?" 

"Three," answered the midshipman after a brief 
examination. 

"Well, I got six and there'll be some tall fightin' 
before they get us, even if they do chase us with that 
sloop." 

"What do you think about our chances?" 

"Well, we got a good start of 'em, and if I'm any 
judge, and I think I am, we got a good keel under us." 

"With this wind we ought to hold our own." 

"If it comes on to blow hard they will have the ad- 
vantage." 

"Do you know ans^thing about these waters, Morris ?" 

"Not a thing, exceptin' that there is a long reach of 
sand on the other side of the lagoon 'twixt us and the 
ocean, and that there is passes through it from place to 
place." 

"The water here is shallow, I suppose?" 

"I guess so." 

"And we run a chance of going aground at any 
moment?" 

"Right you are, sir." 
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"Well, we can't help that. The only thing to do is 
to sail as we are until we get near enough to the island 
to know where to get through." 

"That'll be about it, I guess," said the old man. He 
looked back at the shore. The sloop was already afloat, 
and the men were boarding her. "They're makin' 
quick work of it," said he. * 

"I would be in a hurry, too, and so would you be 
under the circumstances," answered Stevens, smiling. 

"Well, they will have to do a lot more hurrying than 
they are now to catch us; the breeze is freshening, 
too." 

By this time the bigger boat was well afloat. The 
single spar was covered with a lofty pile of canvas and 
she was quickly racing seaward after them. 

"Mr. Stevens," said the old man, looking at the other 
boat, "you'll notice that they ain't directly in our wake. 
Their steerin' makes a sharp angle with ours. What 
do you make of that?" 

The boy thought deeply. " I have it," he said. " The 
pass to sea is off to starboard. They know this lagoon 
or inlet and are going directly there to head us off." 

"I guess that's so," said the old man. 

"But that is a game two can play," continued the boy. 
"Just port your helm a little, Morris. Fortunately we 
are far enough off to have plenty of distance. Haul in 
the sheet a little. There, that is better," he continued 
as the boat went skimming along to starboard, her 
direction east-south-east rather than due eastward. 

The two studied the sloop carefully for a while, but 
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observed that no change was made in her course, which 
satisfied them that they were correct in this inference. 

"How about their guns?" asked the bo's'n's mate 
after a while. 

"I have been thinking about that," answered Stevens. 
" There is nothing to be done, we will have to chance it." 

"Yes, certainly, but perhaps they've got nothin' but 
muskets or shot-guns." 

"Well, let's hope so." 

At that instant as if in answer to that hope a puff of 
smoke broke from the side of the pursuing sloop, fol- 
lowed presently by the dull roar of a shot-gun. 

"All right," said the old man. "That's no rifle 
crack, and unless they can get nearer us we are safe, 
and I think this big revolver of mine will carry as far 
as one of them shot-guns. It's a Colt of the largest 
size. I wonder where that Johnnie got it?" 

"Look ahead!" said the boy, who had been staring 
over the bows. A mile away there was some kind of a 
pass, undoubtedly and probably a bar, as the waves 
were breaking and crashing furiously in the opening. 

"That will be our way of escape," said the midship- 
man. 

"I don't know about that, Mr. Stevens," returned the 
old man. " Do you see them fellows is payin* no atten- 
tion to it ? They're headin' to the south-east still more. 
They reckon we can't get through. The real pass is 
off to starboard farther down the coast." 

"I suppose that is true," returned the other, gazing 
long and earnestly at the pass and then sweeping the 




water to the south-east with anxious gaze, "but we will 
get caught sure if we make any further southing. Their 
boat sails faster than ours and they will get ahead of us 
and be squarely across our path, if we up helm and try 
to pass them." 

"That's true also," said the old sailor after a long 
and careful scrutiny. 

"We're sure to get caught then unless we can get 
through that opening over yonder." 

"That's about it." 

"What do you think of our chance?" 

"Mighty poor!" 

"I don't know, though, the tide's still in flood." 

"Yes, and the wind is comin' ofl shore and pilin' the 
water up over the pass. Even if it is shallow we may 
be able to scrape through." 

"Yes," said the midshipman, "I think so too; we 
don't draw much water and she does. I take it from 
her actions that she won't dare try," 

"That's a good guess, too." 

"Well, since it is our only hope, let's try the pass." 

The pass was to windward and some distance away, 
and to take the boat to it she had to be put to the wind. 
To decide was to act. Instantly the bo's'n's mate 
brought the helm down and the boat immediately came 
up to the wind in the port tack. By careful steerage, 
but one tack would be needed to make the entrance. 
The manoeuvre was instantly observed by the pursuing 
party and a moment of hesitation supervened. It was 
easy to guess what was the subject of debate. The men 
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on the other boat were hesitating as to whether it would 
be better to pursue the cutter or run down along the 
shore to the main channel and wait there. They de- 
cided upon the former course. Their own boat was 
brought by the wind and came leaping after them over 
the troubled waters of the lagoon. 

It was harder sailing and harder steering on the wind, 
but the old man was, for a wonder — for deep-water 
sailors usually know little about small boats — a master 
of sailing small craft as well as great ships. He lost 
not an inch of leeway. He held her up to it with aston- 
ishing skill and in ten minutes they were abreast of the 
pass. At his request Stevens took the helm and the 
old man went forward and scanned the white, seething, 
boiling foam to leeward. 

"We can make it now, sir," he said as he came aft 
and resumed the helm. 

To go about and run free for the entrance would be 
the work of an instant. It was dangerous in one sense 
to do so, for it gave the pursuing sloop a much better 
chance to overtake them, but that they could not avoid. 
The big vessel was rapidly drawing near and they could 
easily see the men handling their shot-guns. 

"Mr. Stevens," said the bo's'n's mate quietly, "will 
you take the helm, sir? We've got enough northing 
now; we'll put the cutter about and that wiU give us a 
free run for the channel. Those men are going to fire 
on us as we pass 'em, and I guess we're quite within 
range. I'll do some shootin' myself." 

"Very well," said the midshipman, faking the tiller 
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in one hand and the sheet in the other. "Let me know 
when you are ready." 

The big sailor man looked at the channel carefully 
and calculated the distance nicely. "Now!" he cried. 

Instantly the boy shifted the helm. The skill of the 
seaman had not miscalculated. The bow of the cutter 
swept around and headed for sea; there was just room 
for the run through the middle of the channel. 

"Never mind me," said Morris, standing up in the 
stem and balancing himself against the wild tossing of 
the little vessel. " You take the boat through that pass, 
sir, whatever happens, and I will attend to 'em." The 
old man raised his revolver as he spoke. 

The boy didn't look round. He didn't dare to; he 
had all he could do to keep the boat in the centre of the 
opening. She was jumping and leaping like a mad dog. 
It was a critical moment. The ne.\t second might find 
them in that seething sea without a chance of escape, 
agroimd, dismantled, stove in, fighting for their lives. 
Well, rather that than to be taken back to the prison 
from which they had so fortunately escaped. 

The other boat was close at hand. It was evident she 
did not intend to try the pass. There would not imder 
any circumstances be enough water for her. She shot 
up into the wind and began to fall away on the other 
tack. The boy could not look round, but the old man, 
understanding his natural curiosity, kept up a running 
comment. 

"They're gettin' a gun ready; they're goin' to fire. 
I'll stop that." 
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There was a Hash and roar above the boy's head as 
the bo's'n's mate pulled the trigger of his pistol. 

"Got him!" exclaimed the old man grimly. "Another 
man has got the gun! They've only one!" 

Once more his revolver cracked out. He peered 
through the smoke. 

"What lurk ?" asked the boy. 

The next moment another dull roar came down the 
wiml. A spatter of shot sang over the heads of the two 
in the little boat. A trickle of blood ran down the cheek 
of the old man. 

" Arc you hurt ?" cried the boy. 

"Takes more'n a bird shot to do raore'n scratch my 
lough hide," answered Morris, grimly firing again. 

AiKjthcr shot came from the sloop. Aiming was 
ilillic-ull from the boat, and this time the shot scattered 
At l>efore, although one shot did hit the midshipman 
In the neck. 

"Are you hurt?" asked the old man, seeing the boy 
jump. 

"Not any worse than you were," returned Ste- 
vens. 

The midshipman and the sailor held their breath. 
The boat was now in the troubled pass. 

"We must be right over the bar now. We are square 
In the middle of the channel," cried the sailor. 

The thought that they were gone came to both of 
them as they felt a sudden drag of the keel of the boat 
on the sand. The boat, its bow elevated, slid along 
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the bar, its way was checked, the mast bent and buckled 
with the terrific strain. 

"Shall I cast oflf the sheet?" cried the boy. 

"Hold on, sir; hold on," was the answer. 

The men on the sloop raised a cheer, but the combi- 
nation of the high tide and the strong breeze blowing 
served them well. Morris dictated rightly when he had 
told the youngster to hold on. After hanging for an 
agonizing moment, in which they thought that the mast 
and everything else would go off the boat, the wind and 
the tide carried the cutter over the bar into deep water 
beyond. As she did so the midshipman put the helm 
up, eased off the sheet, and the vessel swung rapidly 
away toward the open ocean. The bo's'n's mate 
waved his hand derisively at the pursuing sloop. 

They were free! 
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CHAPTER in 



IN BEATING SEAS 



A flW dayf before the adventure which has already 
btin related, Acting Midshipman Stevens had been 
iwnl ttthoru in charge of a few men from the United 
Statra gloop of war Cumberland, that lay at anchor in 
tliiinpton Roads. The cockswain of the party was 
lltj'd'u'H Mate Michael Morris. The party was on a 
fofHKlng cxp>edition, with permission to go far inland to 
jMtH'urc milk and fresh vegetables. No enemies were 
BUppoied to be within fifty miles of the spot where they 
landed. Consequently no special care to keep the party 
dOM together or to watch for a possible foe was exer- 
died. 

The midshipman and the bo's'n's mate had wandered 
«>IT together and had been captured without a chance to 
l»re a shot by a roving band of Mosby's Guerillas on a 
•routing expedition within the Union lines. What 
might have happened to them had they not almost im- 
mediately fallen in with a prison train going south is a 
matter for speculation. The two luckless Yankees were 
loaded with the other prisoners on the train at the 
•tation when it had been met, and would by this time 
have been enjoying all the comforts of a Southern prison 
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stockade if the train which they were on had not been 
the victim of an accident — luckily for them! It was 
badly wrecked after a slow twelve hours' journey south 
at four o'clock in the morning. The car in which the 
two sailors, the old one and the young one, were con- 
fined, was smashed to kindling wood, and nearly every 
person in it, as well as the Confederate guard, had 
been killed or badly injured. Fortunately our friends 
had sustained no hurts save a few slight bruises. 

In the darkness and confusion the two, with others 
from other wrecked cars on the train, managed to get 
away before the surviving guards recovered from the 
shock. From two of their guards, one badly wounded 
and helpless now to give alarm and the other killed, the 
midshipman and the bo's'n's mate procured the big 
revolvers which had done them such good service. 
Their captors had taken everything else of value the 
prisoners had on their persons, including some of their 
clothing. 

Most of the prisoners on the train, being soldiers, had 
made their way inland, hoping to escape by passing 
themselves off as Confederates, with assistance from 
friendly negroes whom they might chance to meet. Our 
two heroes, being from the sea, naturally made for the 
sea. They had travelled eastward for a day and a half, 
and had come out upon the North Carolina coast near 
the White Oak River, with what success we have seen. 
Their one desire was, of course, to get back to Hampton 
Roads, where the Cumberland lay at anchor, report their 
return, and resume their duties aboard ship. 
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Although the wind was blowing hard off shore, so 
soon as they escaped through the pass, and found that 
their big pursuer could not follow them, they brought 
the cutter by the wind for the long beat up the coast 
toward the mouth of the Chesapeake. 

So soon as the boat was on her course, Stevens re- 
linquished the helm to the sailor and betook himself to 
making a thorough examination of the boat in which 
they had escaped. As the old sailor had said, there was 
a breaker of water lashed in the stem-sheets. It was 
securely corked, and although warm and unpalatable 
was fresh and sweet. This was a source of great satis- 
faction to the voyagers. 

The generous kindness of the young Confederate 
lieutenant had enabled them to make a full meal a few 
hours before. They were not hungry yet, therefore, and 
thus fortified could go for a day or two without expe- 
riencing the horrors of starvation. Besides there were 
lockers forward, and it was possible that they might 
contain something to eat. The youngster immediately 
opened them and rummaged through them. They 
contained a spare sail, some small boat fittings, some 
fishing tackle, but not a thing edible, to his great dis- 
appointment. Neither was there any compass on the 
boat. 

They had travelled about twelve hours south-west on 
the slow prison train, and they calculated that they must 
be perhaps three hundred miles south of their harbor. 
Morris estimated that they could make nearly ten knots 
an hour with a favorable breeze. At that rate it would 
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take them about a day and a half to get back to Hampton 
Roads. But the breeze was not favorable; on the con- 
trary it was as bad for them as it could be. Unless it 
changed they would have to beat against it until they 
rounded Cape Hatteras, and that would mean nearly 
sixty or seventy hours instead of thirty before they 
could run alongside of the great sloop of war and re- 
port. Again, if the wind freshened they could scarcely 
hope to weather the stormy dangerous cape, and a ran 
to sea seemed to be their only course. The situation 
was certainly not pleasant. 

"Well," said Stevens at last, "there is plenty to drink, 
but nothing to eat, and with this wind against us it will 
take us three or four days to get back to Hampton 
Roads, even if we can weather the cape." 

"That'll be about it," assented the old man, "but 
you never can tell," he continued, "what's goin' to 
happen on the sea. It is the greatest place for doin' 
onexpected things you ever did see. Now you go along 
on land for days and days and what have you got? 
Nothing but solid ground, the sight of which makes your 
eyes ache, and to walk on a deck without no move to 
spring beneath you makes your legs tired. On ship 
it's different. Every minute there's a change, and even 
the sea itself is movin' all the time." 

"It is moving a little too lively for me now," laughed 
the boy. "Look yonder!" he pointed far over to the 
northward, where, although the day had been bright, 
dark clouds were beginning to gather. "I'll bet the 
glass is falling, if we could only get a look at it," he said 
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anxiously, "and if the wind shifts at all it will blow us 
further out to sea." 

"Right again, Mr. Stevens!" returned the old man 
nonchalantly. "That's another thing about the sea. 
You got to take what comes to you, whether you like it 
or not. If the wind shifts that way, why we got to go 
the way we are sent, that's all." 
I "And if it comes on to blow hard we'll have to reef 
down and do our best, and trust in God to help us out," 
said the boy gravely. 

"Well," said the bo's'n's mate dubiously, "I don't 
reckon He cares very much for a common old shellback 
sailor like me, but so long as we got an officer along it 
might make some difference to Him. At any rate our 
part is to do the best we can." 

"That of course." 

"And if I might make a suggestion to the commandin' 
officer," said the old man, smiling, "it is no use for both 
of us to be on watch at the same time. We have had a 
hard two or three days, ain't had no time for sleep and 
mighty little to eat. If you are agreeable, sir, I propose 
to take the fust watch until about eight bells. I'm 
makin' a guess that it is about one bell in the momin' 
watch now. You ain't got your watch with you, I 
reckon?" 

"No, my watch, money, and everything else our 
friends on shore took possession of." 

"From the way some of 'em looked," laughed the 
old sailor, "it is a wonder to me that they left us our 
hrfiprhfts." 
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"They may look poor, but they can fight all right," 
answered Stevens. 

"Well, as far as that goes, I ain't never seen any man 
'cept them liver-colored folks what come from the 
Leevant, that wasn't good enough fighters. But when 
it comes to an Irish-American, although I shouldn't 
say it, he can lick all the rest put together." 

Stevens laughed. 

"I suppose so, but your suggestion is a good one. 
I am dead tired and if you will keep watch and wake 
me about noon, I will try to get some sleep." 

Before he did so, however, he tilted the little cask of 
water, poured himself a generous pannikin from it, and 
lifting it up offered a toast. 

"Here's to a short cruise, Morris, and a speedy ar- 
rival alongside the old Cumberland." 

"With all my heart, sir," returned the bo's'n's mate, 
"and if you will kindly pour me out a tin full, I will 
drink it myself." 

A minute or so after, the youngster pulled the spare 
sail out of the lockers forward, made a pillow for his 
head with part of it, covered himself with the rest of it, 
for it was quite cold, stretched himself out on the 
bottom of the boat, and was soon fast asleep. The old 
man let the boy sleep long past the middle hour of the 
day. Indeed, he made no effort to awaken him until 
he had had his sleep out and aroused himself. The 
bo's'n's mate was somewhat surprised as the day wore 
on that the increasing motion of the boat did not wake 
the youngster, for the wind was blowing harder and 
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harder with every hour, and the craft was being tossed 
about vigorously by the tumbling sea. 

It was four bells in the afternoon watch, or about two 
o'clock, he judged, before the boy opened his eyes. As 
he had said, he had been entirely exhausted and had 
slept, as the saying goes, like a log — not that a log ever 
sleeps — but this is the usual comparison! The mid- 
shipman did not waste any time getting awake. As soon 
as he opened his eyes, with a sailor's habit he scrambled 
to his knees, then to his feet. 

" Gracious, what time is it, Morris i* It must be about 
four bells! Why didn't you wake me at eight?" 

"Well, sir, you was sleepin' so good, and it was so 
restful to set here and watch you that I couldn't deny 
myself the pleasure," said the sailor genially. 

"You old fraud," said the boy; "give me the tiller 
and you get some sleep yourself. My 1 but it looks black 
over there." 

"Don't it?" returned the old man. "I guess we're 
goin' to git a good hard blow out of that 'ere cloud afore 
night " 

By this time they were well out of sight of land. The 
sun was obscured by the thick clouds and it was quite 
impossible to tell the direction, for there was no compass 
on board. 

"What do you think of the wind, Morris?" asked the 
midshipman. 

"It's bin blowin' steady from the west'ard, sir, and I 
should jedge it must be headin' around west-nor'-west 
by now." 
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"Have you kept her up to it ?" 

"As much as I dared, sir, fearin* she would ship a sea 
which might have waked you. You'd better not try to 
keep her too close," said the old man as the young man 
took the tiller, "Ef it comes to blow much harder, 
we'll have to reef down and run for it, but you'd better 
call me in case anything happens." 

" WeU, I hope nothing will happen," returned the boy, 
"for you certainly need the sleep. It was a shame of 
me to sleep so long and keep you awake." 

"Lord love you! You couldn't help that, Mr. 
Stevens," said the old man, settling his huge form down 
in the bottom of the boat. "How I'd like a pipe full 
o* nigger-head or a fresh good chaw o' navy! Well, 
it ain't to be. We'd ought ter be glad an' thankful that 
we got a good boat an* are safe away from the land, 
which I promise myself I won't set foot on till I git back 
to New York or Philadelphy or some other safe place 
where the only enemy of the poor sailor man is the 
police." 

So sa3ang, he dropped off to sleep, leaving the young- 
ster alone in the tiny Utde vessel on a great immensity 
of water. 

What changes a few days sometimes make in our 
circumstances! reflected the boy. A short time ago he 
had been one of the smartest youngsters on the sloop of 
war Cumberland, with no more thought of what lay 
before him than any other light-hearted boy would have 
had. Now he was adrift in a small boat on the north 
Adantic with a gale of wind brewing, with nothing to 
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serve him except such poor skill as he and the sailor 
had, and practically at the mercy of the coming storm. 

It was awfully lonely at the helm. Of course the 
roughness of the rising seas gave him plenty to do. 
He had to watch the boat and mind his steering, but 
nevertheless he had ample time for thought. He 
wished with all his heart that the old sailor might have 
been awake and with him. The quaint philosophy and 
the sage comments on things in general of the bo's'n's 
mate were very refreshing to the youngster, who pos- 
sessed, like most healthy American boys, a vivid and 
highly developed sense of humor. But he had a very 
natural pride in letting the old man sleep as long as he 
wanted to, doing to the bo's'n's mate what the bo's'n's 
mate had done to the midshipman. 

It was perhaps six o'clock before the old man woke. 
It was indeed high time that he should come to his 
senses. The boy had about made up his mind to call 
him, for although it was not yet time for the sun to set, 
the sky was thickly gray, with the exception of a big 
blue-black cloud to the north-west, which was rolling 
along the horizon at a terrific rate, and the wind was 
becoming stronger and stronger. 

Like the midshipman, the bo's'n's mate woke in- 
stantiy to action. He gave a quick glance at the sky 
and then turned to the mast. 

"We got to reef down, Mr. Stevens, and do it quick. 
Why didn't you call me before?" 

"Couldn't make up my mind to it; you needed the 
sleep as well as I." 
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"Well, I guess I got all that was comin* to me. 
bear a hand, sir." 

It was the work of a few moments to lash the sail 
down so as to present the least possible surface to the 
approaching storm. 

"We got to show a small bit of canvas," said the old 
man, as he worked busily, "to keep us afore the wind." 
He loosed the gaff halliards and let the outer end of the 
spar fall upon the boom. Fortunately there was plenty 
of spare line in the lockers, so the sailor could lash it 
down securely. This, when the sail was reefed close 
down, gave them a small triangular spread of canvas, 
which the boat ought to carry even in the approaching 
gale. 

He was none too soon to finish, for as he completed 
his work the tempest broke on them in a wild sweep of 
hurricane, followed by a downpour of rain. The cutter 
was immediately put before the wind and went leaping 
over the waves at a terrific pace. It needed all of the 
skill of both of them, one at the sheet, the other at the 
helm, to keep the boat safely ahead of the storm and 
the seas. They could see nothing, hear nothing but the 
shriek of the wind. Sheets of spray flew over them and 
water began to collect in the boat. The midshipman 
kept this down by vigorous use of the pannikin as a 
bailer. 

They were drenched with bitter cold rain and spray, 
which chilled them to the bone. They were grip- 
pingly hungry and desperately anxious, but they held 
on. They did not give up. They would not give up. 
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Hwy hdd on because thoe was nothing for them to 
do but bold on and wait the issue of the event, what- 
ever it mii^t be. 
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CHAPTER IV 



RUN down! 



Naturally neither of them got any sleep or rest 
throughout the night. Eternal vigilance was the price 
of their salvation. Again and again the boat would 
have been swamped but for the careful seamanship of 
the old man and the desperate work of the lad. When 
this was added to all they had undergone, the strain 
upon them was almost more than they could endure. 
Elagerly they watched for morning. 

The early spring day broke raw, gray, and very cold. 
The sleety rain had ceased, but the air was filled with a 
heavy mist or fog under which, strange to say, the 
leaden seas raced furiously. They had nothing to eat, 
their clothing was drenched, they were without over- 
coats and were chilled to the bone; in short, their con- 
dition was indeed miserable. They had no compass 
and the sky was so overcast they could only guess at 
their direction. It was evident, however, that they had 
been driven far out into the Atlantic by the wild gale of 
the night. There was no danger to be apprehended 
from any lee-shore, therefore, but there was one peril to 
which they were both keenly alive. Taking advantage 
of a temporary lull in the gale, the boy scrambled aft 
and sat down beside the man. 
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"What do you think of it, Morris?" he asked. 

"Ain't had no time to do no thinkin', sir," answered 
the old sailor. 

"Well, think now," cried the boy imperiously. 

"Accordin' to orders," said the old man. "Well, 
then, I thinks we've been driv out to sea." 

"That is evident." 

"'Tain't much that's evident in this blanket of fog 
and mist." 

" Being blown out to sea, we might fall foul of a pass- 
ing ship." 

"Trade ain't what it was before the war begun, but 
there's a handsome lot of it yet, sir. You see, there's 
our cruisers up and down the coast, with here and there 
a rebel privateer. Then there's the blockade-runners 
from Nassau and the Bermudas and peaceful traders 
from New York and Philadelphy." 

"You think, then, we are in danger of being run 
down?" 

"At any moment," said the old man. 

"But signals and fog-horns " 

"Nobody ain't goin' along announcin' hisself in a 
loud -mouthed way in war time, Mr. Stevens. The men- 
o'-war will be lookin' out for a chanct to catch some- 
body nappin' off watch and everybody will be afeard 
to make a sound." 

"Yes, that's true," said the boy, peering up to wind- 
ward. "And we can't see a ship's length in this murk." 

"No, we can't, as you can see for yourself, sir, and — 
Shiver me ! " he cried, raising his voice. ' ' Look yonder ! " 
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He shoved the tiller violently to port as he spoke. 
The little boat's head flew up to starboard in a wild en- 
deavor to escape the sharp bows of a big vessel which 
suddenly loomed up out of the mist, rising huge and 
menacing over their heads. 

The bo's'n's mate's first impulse had been to bring 
the cutter by the wind, but a wild rush of water over the 
weather-bows convinced him m a second that this was 
not practicable. Quicker than it takes to tell, he 
righted the helm and then starboarded it hard. The 
boat fell off again, but rather sluggishly under its new 
load of water. The midshipman, boylike, raised his 
voice in a wild hail. 

"'Tain't no use," said the old man, seeing that the 
collision was inevitable. "Stand by to jump." 

The little cutter low down in the water had evidently 
not been seen by the big ship, for the words had scarcely 
left the old man's lips when the bows of the ship rose 
high on a wave close above them. The cutter was 
struck fairly amidships. 

The sailor had counted on this. He might have 
manoeuvred so as to have struck the ship on the bluflf of 
her bow. In that case the cutter would have been stove 
in, would have filled with water, and would have sunk 
immediately, and the two would have been adrift in a 
sea in which they could not have lived two minutes. 
Instead being struck squarely amidships by the cut- 
water of the big ship, they had one slim chance of 
catching the gear of the head booms and getting aboard 
the ship by way of the martingale backstays, and other 
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rigging of the dolphin striker. To offset this slender 
chance was the high probability that they might be 
knocked senseless and swept under the bottom of the 
ship. To describe all this takes time. Really but a few 
seconds had elapsed since the first sight of the ship and 
the second movement of the cutter's helm. 

"Stand by!" yelled the bo's'n's mate, putting all of 
the strength of his voice into that alarm as the bows of 
the ship rose on a wave and fell upon them. 

The next instant the prow of the big vessel came 
crashing down upon the small boat, cutting her in two 
as if with the blade of an enormous axe. The boy and 
the man had both waited until the instant of the collision 
to leap. Fortune had so arranged matters that the boy 
chanced to be nearest the dolphin striker. That spar 
hit him on the shoulder as the ship pitched down into the 
trough of the sea. It beat him down with terrific force. 

In an instant the bo's'n's mate realized what had 
happened. He had that fidelity to his officers and to 
his duty which makes the American sailor famous. 
The midshipman was knocked senseless; another mo- 
ment and he would have been helplessly swept away 
forever. 

The bo's'n's mate caught him by the leather belt that 
he wore. The collar of his shirt would not have stood 
the strain. Clasping the boy with his right arm, watch- 
ing his opportunity, at exactly the right moment he 
caught the descending dolphin striker with his left and 
swung himself and his burden up on the rigging which 

converged at its point. Weaving his arms and legs 
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around it, as the ship's bows rose with another wave, 
he drew clear of the wreck which was whirled aside by 
the onrush of the ship. 

How he did it no one could ever tell, but he man- 
aged in some way or other to get a good footing on the 
back ropes. He dragged the boy up between his body 
and the spar and supported him with his knee and other 
arm around the dolphin striker, and there, where the 
waves broke over him at every wild headlong pitch of 
the ship, he held him safe for the moment. 

Stevens had not yet recovered consciousness. He 
was a limp, dead, inert weight in the old man's arms. 
The strain upon the bo's'n's mate was terrific. The 
waves beat upon him like a hurricane. The backstays, 
not made for such a burden, might give way at any 
time. If help did not come very soon from the big ship 
they would both be washed off and drowned. Left to 
himself, the bo's'n's mate could have climbed up to the 
head booms and made his way inboard that way. If 
he had a line he might have fastened the boy to the 
dolphin striker until he could climb aboard and get help, 
but he had nothing and he would not abandon the lad. 
The only thing he could do was to shout. There was 
a tremendous wind. It would naturally carry his 
voice away from the ship. The roar of the beating seas 
around the bows was like small thimder. It seemed 
hopeless, nevertheless he tried it. 

"Ahoy! ahoy! the ship!" rang over the waves. 

Again and again he gave forth his appeal. Just as he 
had decided it was useless to make further attempts to 
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attract attention, and that he would hang on until his 
numb arms refused to hang on any longer and then drop 
off into the sea with the boy, he heard a human voice 
above the wild commotion about him. It came to him 
faint and far o£E as if from a great distance. His cries 
had at last attracted the attention of some one forward 
and what he heard was a hail from the decks. 

"Below there?" 

"Ay, ay!" answered Morris, hope coming once more 
into his heart. 

"Hold on a bit, then, and I'll send you down some 
line." 

The bo's'n's mate nodded. He would save his 
strength for what was coming. He knew, of course, 
what would be done and he was not surprised, there- 
fore, to see dangling before him, whipped about wildly 
by the wind and water, the end of a line. Two men 
had scrambled out on the head booms and dropped the 
end of the jib halliards down to him. He looked up 
and saw friendly, excited faces a few feet above him. 

"Can you do it alone, matey ? " asked one of the men, 
anxiously. 

Morris nodded. Bracing himself against the spar 
and holding the senseless midshipman by the pressure 
of his body against the dolphin striker, with his right 
hand he seized the end of the rope which the men paid 
out to him. He passed it around the body of the boy 
and slipped it through the leather belt that had served 
so good a purpose, and then watching his opportunity, 
grasping the perpendicular spar with his knee and 
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catching it with the back of his neck, in a swift move- 
ment of both hands he knotted the rope with sailor-like 
quickness and dexterity so that it would not give way. 
There was water on his brow when he had finished and 
it was not salt. So tremendous had been his efforts that 
the sweat poured from him. 

Morris steadied himself while the men pulled the boy 
up over the head booms to the deck. Then the line 
was passed down to the bo's'n's mate again. He was 
too exhausted by that tremendous exertion to attempt 
to get aboard himself now, so he passed the rope around 
his waist under his shoulders and with the aid of the 
men above mounted with some difficulty to the jib- 
boom. Steadied by friendly hands, he scrambled on 
board and fell exhausted on the forecastle near the 
knightheads. He lay there panting for breath, oblivi- 
ous to everything but the young midshipman before him. 

Stevens had also been laid out on the deck. A man 
in uniform was busy over him with a flask of spirits. 
Presently the youngster opened his eyes. The man who 
had been attending him turned to the old sailor and 
handed him the flask. A draft of the potent liquor 
brought warmth and new life into the half-drowned, 
wholly exhausted seaman. He struggled slowly to his 
feet and looked about him. 

"Who are you?" asked the man who had given him 
the liquor. 

" Mike Morris, sir," was the answer. " Bo's'n's mate 
on the United States sloop of war Cumberland." 

"And who is this?" 
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"Mr. Stevens, midshipman on the same man-o'-war, 
sir. And might I ax ye what ship this i&? " 

"This is the Confederate States cruiser Alabama. 
Captain Raphael Semmes," was the answer. 
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It was perhaps an hour later when Stevens and the 
old sailor, in obedience to a summons they had received, 
presented themselves in the captain's cabin of the 
Alabama. Some of the midshipmen of the later vessel 
had provided the youngster with decent clothing. His 
captors on the shore had relieved him of nearly every- 
thing he possessed. Those who had rescued him from 
the sea were more than willing with the proverbial gen- 
erosity of the sailor to share with him everything that 
they had. Stevens, of course, would not wear a Con- 
federate uniform, but enough civilian clothes had been 
found by rummaging the lockers of the steerage to 
make him fairly presentable. The doctor had care- 
fully looked him over and had found that the dolphin 
striker had hit him over the head and, as it descended, 
the spar had grazed along his temple and the point of it 
had struck him fairly in the back as he fell forward. 
His temple was cut, he was badly bruised, but he was 
not otherwise seriously injured. The surgeon had 
bound up his head, and being a boy of sturdy habits 
and determined disposition he naturally made little of 
a sore back. 
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The men forward had also shared some of their ap- 
parel with the bo's'n's mate, and the two friends, now 
clothed and in their right minds, respectfully stood 
before the already famous Confederate naval captain. 
Semmes was a man of slight build, wearing a closely 
cropped mustache and an imperial which was quite 
the fashion at the time. With him was a stouter indi- 
vidual, full bearded, whom he addressed as Mr. Kell, 
and who was the executive officer of the new cruiser, 
which was soon to become so noted a sea rover. The 
two officers were engaged in an earnest conversation 
when the midshipman and his follower in obedience to 
a called-out permission entered the cabin. 

Semmes glanced up at the boy and the sailor standing 
in the doorway, and nodded briefly. The midshipman 
saluted at once and old Morris made a sea scrape, a 
nondescript manoeuvre with his legs that was a cross 
between a woman's courtesy and a double shuffle, at the 
same time that he knuckled his forehead . Semmes Icnew 
him at once as an old and experienced sailor. 

He smiled and began, naturally addressing his re- 
marks to the midshipman, whose birth, breeding, and 
quality were quite evident: 

"You boarded us rather unceremoniously, young 
man." 

"Yes, sir," answered the boy. 

"And why?" 

"We could not help it, sir, seeing that you ran us 
down." 

"The watch forward must have been negligent, Mr. 
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Kell," said the captain sharply. "See to it, sir. The 
safety of the ship often depends, as you know, upon the 
alertness of the lookout." 

"I have ah-eady disrated the man on duty, and his 
further punishment awaits your pleasure, Captain 
Semmes," replied the first lieutenant. 

"That is weU." 

"I beg your pardon, sir," began the midshipman, 
"but there was a fearful fog and mist this morning. 
We did not see you until you were half a ship's length 
from us and we were but a small cutter, sir, and low 
down in the water." 

"I understand all of that," returned the captain, "but 
any man can keep a good watch in bright weather. I 
want to teach them to be sharp eyed when it is not. 
The officer of the deck," here he referred to a paper 
which evidently contained a report, "says that you 
have declared yourselves to be attached to the Federal 
sloop of war Cumberland." 

"I am an acting midshipman on that ship, sir," re- 
sponded the boy quietly. 

"And your man, yonder?" 

"Bo's'n's mate, sir," promptly replied Morris for 
himself, knuckling his forehead with another scrape. 

"I see. We are short-handed a little. It would be 
quite impossible, I infer, to ask — er — to suggest " 

" Quite, sir," answered Stevens firmly. 

"And your man?" 

"I goes with my officer, sir. I fights for, not agin, the 
United States." 
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Sermnes' eye sparkled and his hand tapped nervously 
on the table for a moment, but he presently resumed : 

"You have, I suppose, some evidence as to your 
claim?" 

"I am sorry to say no, sir," said the boy. "A few 
days ago we were on shore duty and wandered away 
from our boat party and were captured by a squad of 
Confederate cavalry, loaded on a train, and taken south. 
There was a train wreck yesterday morning and in the 
confusion we made our escape, struggled across the 
country to the shore, stole a boat, put out to sea, you ran 
us down, and here we are, sir." 

"You had no uniform when you came aboard, I be- 
lieve." 

"No, sir, we were down to shirts, trousers, and shoes. 
Your people took everything we had." 

"Well, I don't doubt but they needed it bad enough, 
God knows! Eh, Kell?" 

"Quite so, sir," answered the executive officer im- 
perturbably. 

"And our youngsters seem to have made some 
amends, Mr. — ah — " he looked at the memorandum 
again — "Stevens. You are well outfitted now." 

"They have been very generous, sir." 

"It is a pity, though," continued Semmes, "that you 
haven't some evidence as to your name and rank. The 
situation is rather difficult." 

"I hope, sir, that you don't doubt my word?" 

Semmes looked at him approvingly. 

"No, sir, I do not; but this is war, my boy, and we 
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require something further than a gentleman's word. 
If you belong to the United States Navy you are pris- 
oners of war. If you are simply peaceful traders blown 
out to sea " 

"Beg your pardon, sir," interposed the bo's'n's mate, 
"but ain't you got that there paper you and that young 
lef tenant drawed up?" 

"I think I have," said Stevens, smiling. 

He put his hand into the pocket of the coat he was 
wearing and drew out the one article of any value which 
he still retained. This was the leather wallet or pocket- 
book which his captors had returned to him after empty- 
ing it of its contents. It had been well soaked durmg 
the wild voyage of the two in the cutter, but it had almost 
dried out since he boarded the Alabama. Having no 
doubt but that the paper would be entirely legible, he 
opened it, found the document, and handed it to the 
captain. 

Sure enough, although the paper was somewhat damp 
and the pencil writing had grown somewhat indistinct, 
it was still easily read. 

Semmes glanced at it, focussed his eyes upon it, read 
it carefully, then passed it over to the e.xecutive officer. 

"What do you think of this, Mr. Kell?" 

The executive officer in turn perused it and then 
handed it back to the captain. Both gentlemen bit 
their lips for a moment, but the situation was too much 
for them. They burst into uncontrollable laughter. 

The boy's face flushed deeply. He stepped forward. 

"Are you laughing at me, sir?" he cried fiercely. 
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"I am a prisoner of war and I demand to be protected 
from insult." 

"My boy," said the captain, with difficulty resuming a 
straight face, "nothing is further from my thoughts than 
to offend you, but this whole proposition is so unusual, 
this exchange is so — but tell me how it came about." 

Briefly as might be the midshipman told the story, 
the bo's'n's mate prompting him here and there with 
little details which would have otherwise escaped his 
remembrance. 

"You see, sir," he concluded, "it was the only thing 
Mr. Tucker and I could do. We certainly had him 
captured and he could have had us killed by giving an 
alarm. We couldn't have shot him without giving 
alarm. It was the only way out of it." 

"I see," said Semmes, still smiling. "And your 
bo's'n's mate was thrown in for good measure." 

"I didn't mind that, your honor," interposed Morris, 
"seein' as I really never was captured by nobody. Him 
and Mr. Stevens they was in that box, but as fer me, 
I could have cut and run at any time; so when they 
wanted to throw me in fer good measure, ruther than 
spile a promisin' plan, I said it didn't make no differ- 
ence to me." 

Semmes laughed again. "I suppose not. Well, my 
boy," he said at last, "I presume you know that legally 
this paper is of no value at all. Exchanges can only be 
conducted through the regular channels, and young 
Tucker had no authority whatever to enter into any 
contract of this kind." 
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"It may not have any legal force," said Stevens, 
"but I think any man of honor would respect it." 

"I think so, too," said the captain promptly, "and 
that is exactly what I propose to do. I shall treat you 
as an exchanged prisoner of war. Before long we shall 
touch at New Providence. It will give me great pleasure 
to land you there. You see, I know young Tucker; he 
is a sort of family connection of mine and I even rec- 
ognize his signature. In fact, I wish to have him on the 
Alabama so soon as I can conveniently arrange it as 
lieutenant of my marine guard, and I naturally desire 
to protect his honor as I would my own. I will respect 
the exchange." 

"That is very handsome of you, Captain Semmes," 
said the boy, "and I know it wiU be appreciated when I 
report it to my commanding officer." 

"I am not such a pirate, you see, as the Northern 
papers would make me out to be," said Semmes, smiling 
pleasantly. "Now I wiU excuse you. The young gen- 
tlemen in the steerage will take care of you and I should 
like to have you dine with me to-night." 

"Thank you, sir; I shall be very glad indeed to do so." 

"And what about me, sir?" asked the bo's'n's mate 
anxiously. 

It was quite different dealing with a distinguished 
commander of a ship in his cabin them with a romantic 
lad on the Carolina coast. 

"Well," said Semmes, in high good-humor, "I guess 
we will have to throw you in as before." 

"Thankee, sir," answered the old man, greatly re- 
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Ueved. "As I said, it makes no difference to me how 
I gits free so long as I does, and if I can turn to and lend 
a hand and work 'til we drops anchor at New Providence 
I'm willin' to do it, sir, so long as it involves no fightin'." 

"Go forward," said Semmes, smiling. "Mr. Kell, 
you will see that this worthy seaman is taken care of and 
that he goes with this young gentleman when we get to 
New Providence." 

The cruise bade fair to be a pleasant one. During 
the morning the gale blew itself out. Although it left 
a rough sea, that was of no moment to so good a sailor 
as our hero. He found among the midshipmen one 
who had been two years at Annapolis with him, and, 
boylike, they immediately chummed together, forget- 
ting all that lay between. 

"You are in great luck," said Edmondson, his old 
friend, "to find the 'old man' in such good -humor. 
He has a mighty rough side to his tongue when he 
wants to." 

"I know he has," said the boy. "I know all about 
him. My uncle, Lieutenant Edward Denton, sailed 
with him as a midshipman. He told me that the 
youngsters under him used to adore him in spite of the 
fact that he was mighty strict with them at times." 

"So your uncle sailed with him, did he?" 

"Yes, he was a midshipman on the Somers when it 
went down off Vera Cruz in "47." ♦ 



• See "In the W»r With Mexico," a preceding volume in this same series, 
for an account of this and other adventures of Captain Semmes and Acting 
Midshipman Stevens' uncle. — C. T. B. 
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"Was be actually aboard the Somers when she went 
over?" 

"He certainly was and he used to swear by Captain 
Semmes. It nearly broke his heart, he told me, when 
his old commander went South." 

"Yes, it was hard for us all," returned Edmondson 
gravely, "but every fellow of us did what we thought 
was our duty." 

"Of course," returned Stevens. "Do you know that 
Tucker that I met ?" he continued as he related the story 
of his exchange. 

"I should say I do; he is one of the finest fellows in 
the service. We are going to get him on here as lieu- 
tenant of the marine guard." 

"Well, when you see him again, give him my best 
remembrances and tell him there is nothing I would 
like better than a chance to fight it out once 
more." 

" Maybe you will get a chance when you get back on 
your Cumberland." 

"She is only an old sailing vessel." 

"You may be transferred to a steamer." 

"I am going to try to. This is a nice boat you have 
here." 

"I should say she was. She can show a clean pair of 
heels to anything we have seen on these waters, and 
when it comes to fighting," the young midshipman laid 
his hands on the big after-pivot, "this will give a good 
accoimt of itself. You'll have a pretty hard time of it 
before you get us." 
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"I should like nothing better than to try it as far as 
I am concerned," said Stevens. 

"So should I," said Edmondson. "We have already 
captured a dozen Yankee merchantmen. Some of them 
we have burned after taking out whatever was of value, 
and some we have sent to Havana with prize crews. 
At last Captain Semmes has a fine ship, a fine crew, and 
all the waters of the globe to cruise in." 

"Yes, we have heard of him and we know how he got 
this ship. England wiU have to pay a big bill to us some 
day for this, you'll see." 

"You fellows better let England alone. If you 
get her angry she will declare for us and that will 
be the end of the United States," returned Edmond- 
son. 

"Oh, we'll bide our time," said Stevens; "when we 
have finished with you, we'll tackle England. She can't 
let loose ships like this on our commerce without paying 
for it." 

"Look here, do you mean to imply," said Edmond- 
son sharply, "that we aren't a regularly conmiissioned 
man-of-war?" 

"I don't mean to imply anything," returned the other 
with equal heat. " I only know that England will have 
to pay for providing you with this ship when we present 
the biU." 

"Well, it will be a long time before that hap- 
pens." 

"It may be," returned the other, "but it will be pre- 
sented in due time." 
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"You'd better make it a big one, that bill," said the 
o&er midshipman. 

"It'll be big enough, I take it," answered Stevens, 
turning away. 
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CHAPTER VI 



A PHASE OF WAR NOT OFTEN TALKED ABOUT 



Rest and sleep were the things above all others that 
the boy needed. He got both in great plenty that long 
afternoon. Privacy in the steerage would have been 
impossible, of course; but one of the junior lieutenants 
kindly turned his cabin over to the youngster, who was 
thus able to have his nap undisturbed. He awoke late 
in the afternoon, but in good time, greatly refreshed and 
ready for the dinner with Captain Semmes to which he 
had been bidden. 

He was sorry, of course, that he had no full-dress uni- 
form for so ceremonious an occasion as a formal dinner 
with the commanding officer of the ship, but that, of 
course, could not be helped. Having made himself as 
tidy as possible, he was admitted to the spacious and 
beautiful cabin he had visited in the morning. The 
table was laid for three and glistened with polished sil- 
ver, fine china, and fine napery, for Captain Semmes was 
a very fine gentleman indeed and dined in as much 
style and with as much elegance as he would have en- 
joyed in his fine old Southern home ashore. 

Captain Semmes had invited Edmondson as the other 
guest, and by his pleasant and agreeable address and 

kindly manner he soon had both boys at their ease. 
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Stevens especially enjoyed the luxury of the dinner, 
which was beautifully served and which had been 
cooked to perfection by Semmes's black man, who had 
been with him on many cruises. 

The talk was of the old navy before the war, advent- 
ures of famous men and ships, and the present conflict 
was carefully avoided. Captain Semmes told strange 
stories of his long and varied career, and encouraged the 
boys to relate amusing incidents of their naval academy 
experiences.* Thus in most pleasant converse the 
evening wore rapidly away. 

Just as the dessert had been finished the orderly on 
duty tapped at the outside door, and being directed to 
enter, came into the cabin, saluted, and said: 

"Compliments of the officer of the deck, sir, and a 
large ship's been sighted to the north -east'ard, sir." 

"Very good, orderly," replied the captain. "Come, 
young gentleman, as we have about finished our dinner 
we'll go on deck and see what we can make of the stran- 
ger." 

It was long after sunset when the captain and the two 
boys reached the quarter-deck, but there was a cloudless 
sky above them from which a full moon shed a light 
almost as bright as day upon the ocean. The gale had 
died down into a good breeze and the sea was by no 
means so heavy as it had been the night before. In ac- 
cordance with standing orders the course of the Ala- 
bama had been changed and she was now heading for 

• See my book entitled " Under Tops'U and Tents" for on mccount of the 
life of a Midshipman at the U. S. Naval Academy in the old days. — C. T. B. 
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le stranger. The trio went forward where they could 
get a good look at the vessel which had been reported. 
She was seen to be a large full-rigged ship under all sail 
she could spread, evidently trying her best to get away. 
The midshipman of the watch was forward on the 
forecastle with a glass. Taking it from him Semmes 
carefully examined the chase. 

"A Yankee trader, evidently," he said, his eyes 
sparkling. "Tell the oflBcer of the deck to give her full 
speed and call all hands to quarters," he continued, 
handing the telescope back to the midshipman on duty, 
who at once saluted and with a breathless "Ay, ay, 
MT," scampered aft on the run. 

"Now you'll see something," whispered Edmondson 
as Captain Semmes turned and made his way to the 
quarter-deck in more leisurely and dignified fashion. 

"Something I'd rather not see, I'm afraid," returned 
Stevens, preparing to follow the captain. 

An instant later bells jangled below in the engine- 
room, followed immediately by the sounds of quick 
commands. The Alabama suddenly moved forward 
with greatly increased speed and the water curled 
around her bows as she raced after her quarry. "Tak- 
ing a bone in her teeth," the boys phrased it in sailor 
fashion, as they looked over the side at the white water 
racing aft. The next minute the beat to quarters rang 
over the decks. Even Stevens was forced to admit that 
the Alabama had a smart crew, for the decks were 
cleared, the guns manned and provided in a very short 
time. As all settled down into orderly silence the boy 
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heard the bell forward strike eight, indicating the be- 
ginning of the first night watch. Captain Semmes, see- 
ing the young acting midshipman forlornly standing 
alone on the quarter-deck, invited him to attend him 
personally with his friend Edmondson, who was de- 
tailed as his aid in action. 

"What do you make of her, Mr. Stevens?" asked 
Semmes, politely offering the youngster his own private 
night glass. 

"Thank you, sir. I don't need the glass. I can see 
her clearly enough now with the naked eye. She'll be 
an American merchantman without a doubt." 

"You mean a Yankee trader?" 

"Of course, sir, if you choose to put it that way," 
answered Stevens with spirit. "I believe the Confed- 
erates have no traders except blockade-runners and it 
is certain she isn't that." 

"She may be a British or other foreign ship, though," 
asserted Semmes, curious to find out what the boy 
knew. 

" No, sir, with all respect to you, not with that spread 
of white canvas and " 

"You've been well taught, young man, and know 
how to use your eyes," said Semmes, smiling at the 
youngster. "But she'll soon be mine. Mr. Kell " 

"Sir." 

"Get the forward pivot ready to cast a shot across 
her bows. We are within easy range now." 

"Ay, ay, sir," answered the executive officer who 
had taken the trumpet from the officer of the deck when 
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the men went to their quarters, as he gave the necessary 
orders. 

By this time the steamer had ranged up on the weather 
quarter of the ship. In obedience to a nod from Semmes 
an order was passed forward, the ports to starboard of 
the Brooke rifle were dropped, and an instant after the 
report of the gun was heard followed by the scream of 
a shell, which exploded in the water a ship's length 
ahead of the forefoot of the stranger. At the same in- 
stant from the gaCF end of the ship, which had before 
been without a flag, the stars and stripes, quite visible 
in the moonlight, was broken out. The men on the 
Alabama gazed in delight at their certain prize, while 
the saUors on the other ship cheered their own colors in 
a sort of defiant farewell. The uselessness of further 
flight was apparent to everybody, and without waiting for 
another shot the ship took in her light sails and swung 
her mainyard. As she hove to, Mr. Kell, in obedience 
to a suggestion from Captain Semmes, hailed the ship. 

"Ship, there," he cried. "Strike your flag." 

" Come and do it yourself, damn you ! " yelled a man 
on the ship. 

"That sort of impertinence will cost you dear, my 
man," said Semmes under his breath as he ordered a 
boat to board the prize. " Bring off her master and her 
papers, Mr. Thompson," he called out to the officer in 
command as he descended the battens to the stem 
sheets of the cutter swinging alongside. 

"Very good, sir," answered the boat officer. "Give 
way, men, handsomely now." 
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There was a short interval before the return of the 
boat which was passed silently enough on the Alabama. 
Captain Serames conversed in undertones with Mr. 
Kell and other officers, while Edmondson and Stevens 
whispered together. 

"What'U he do with her?" asked the young acting 
midshipman. 

"I don't know," answered Edmondson, "bum her 
probably, or maybe take a ransom bond, or perhaps 
send her in." 

"It's a mean business, I think," retorted the other. 

"It's the kind of business that every naval officer 
that ever commanded a ship has pursued in war time," 
replied Edmondson coolly. "I'll bet the old man will 
bum up this prize on account of the impudence of the 
man in not hauling down his flag when he was ordered 
to do it." 

"I call that splendid," answered Stevens. 

"That's because you are on his side," said the other. 
"Now I think it was " 

"Silence there," cried Mr. Kell; the boys had evi- 
dently been speaking louder than they thought as they 
grew excited. 

"The flag's down now," whispered Edmondson after 
a little pause, staring at the gaff end. 

"Yes, and here comes your boat." 

The Alabama's cutter was soon alongside and there 
mounted to the deck from it a woman! Captain 
Semmes and his officers, who were clustered near the 
gangway, immediately doffed their caps in respectful 
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salutation. Before they had time to say anything a man, 
who had followed her closely up the battens, stepped on 
deck beside her and confronted the captain. He was 
furiously angry, and, without giving any one a chance to 
say a word, he choked out: 

"What's the meaning of this damnable outrage?" 

"Are you the master of yonder ship?" asked Captain 
Semmes coolly. 

"I am and I want to know why you " 

"Ah, Mr. Thompson, have you the ship's papers?" 
questioned the captain of the boat oflBcer who had 
gained the deck with the others. 

"Yes, sir; here they are." 

"You infernal pirate!" roared the master of the ship 
in furious anger. "I tell you I demand " 

"Oh, Jonathan, be calm," interrupted the woman, 
laying her hand on the man's arm. 

"I tell you I won't be calm," replied the man pas- 
sionately, "when my ship is stopped on the high seas, 
my papers taken from me by a rascally band of cut- 
throats, and " 

"Your throat is in no danger, sir, but if you continue 
in this strain, I'll have you put in double irons," inter- 
posed Semmes severely. 

"Who are you?" 

"My name is Semmes." 

"And this ship?" 

"Is the Confederate cruiser Alabama." 

"Good Lord!" exclaimed the merchant skipper, sink- 
ing back against the rail and staring and swallowing hard. 
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' Now perhaps you'll tell me who and what you are, sir, 
without further delay," observed the Confederate captain. 

"Captain Jonathan Richards, master and part owner 
of the ship Maria SnoWf named for ray wife here." 

"Where from and where bound?" 

" Boston to Rio Janeiro." 

"Cargo?" 

"Machinery and miscellaneous." 

"What kind of machinery ?" 

"Agricultural." 

"Of little use to the South now," observed Semmes 
as if to himself. "Where is your manifest ?" 

"I don't know. It was taken from me with the rest 
of my papers by your oflBcer." 

" It's that folded paper you have there, sir," explained 
Mr. Thompson. 

"Ah! I see. Mr. Edmondson, show a light, please." 

Captain Semmes unfolded the paper and glanced 
over it rapidly by the light of a ship's lantern held by 
his midshipman. 

"Just as you say, sir," he continued presently, turning 
to the unfortunate Captain Richards. "Well, there's 
nothing aboard her that we need. And we've no ports 
open into which we could send her. Mr. Thompson, 
take your cutter back to the ship, get her chronometers 
and any specie or other money you may find in the 
captain's desk, send her crew off to the Alabama in their 
own boats, and then set her on fire." 

"Good God, sir!" said Captain Richards. "You 

can't intend to bum my ship." 
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"What else can I do with her, man ?" 

"But " 

"There are no 'buts' about it. You belong to the 
enemy. It's hard, but you have been captured, and 
that's all there is to it." 

"By heaven, but the United States will make you 
pay dear for this," roared the angry master. 

"I'm not concerned about that." 

'Jonathan," expostulated the skipper's wife, "we 
can't help it; you must bear it like a man. Captain 
Semmes, there are some things of our own in our cabin 
and — 

"Mr. Thompson, will you take this lady back to the 
ship with you and let her get whatever she wants out of 
the cabin before you fire the ship?" 

"Certainly, sir." 

"And what about me?" cried Captain Richards. 

"You will stay here, sir, until your good lady re- 
turns." 

"And afterward?' 

"I have a spare cabin; you and Mrs. Richards can 
occupy it until I can take your parole and land you at 
some neutral port." 

Captain Semmes, having decided on this course, 
turned away and walked aft, leaving Captain Richards 
staring after the boat which carried his wife back to the 
ship. The Confederate officer noticed the white face 
of the midshipman as he passed. He paused a mo- 
ment and spoke to him. 

"You don't fancy this work?" he asked. 
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"No, sir, I hate it." 

"Yet it's just what your cruisers are doing to our 
people whenever they get a chance." 

"I don't care," protested the boy; "it's hateful." 

"It's war my lad, and war isn't pleasant. But pleas- 
ant or not, you've got to get used to it." 

"The United States will make you pay for this," 
persisted Stevens, boldly and angrily. 

"'First catch your hare,'" quoted Captain Semmes 
easily as he passed on. 

In a few moments the watchers on the Alabama saw 
several boats leaving the side of the hapless Maria 
Snow, at the same time a thin column of smoke tinged 
with red rose from the main hatchway. It grew larger 
and brighter momentarily until almost before the small 
boats had reached the steamer the huge old-fashioned 
ship was a mass of flame. Captain Richards leaned 
over the rail and watched the burning of his vessel. 
He hid his face in his hands at last and groaned out: 

"Everything I've got on earth was in that ship." 

His wife, who had by this time boarded the steamer 
again, went up to him, and Stevens, who had drawn near, 
heard her whispering words of comfort to her husband. 

'Mr. Kell," said the sharp voice of Captain Semmes, 
" back the steamer far enough away to be outside of the 
lights from the ship, and perhaps we can catch another 
Yankee." 

'What does he mean ?" asked Stevens of old Morris, 
who had taken advantage of the darkness to join his 
yoimg friend. 
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"He's hopin' that some other ship will see the fire 
and come down to rescue and git took." 

"It's devilish," whispered the boy. 

"It's war," said the old man indifferently. "Better 
speak to them people," he added, pointing toward Cap- 
tain Richards. 

"Madame and sir," said the boy, "I am an officer 
in the United States navy, and this is one of our sailors, 
and some day we hope to pay back this ship for such 
things as that yonder." 

"I hope to God you may, boy," answered Captain 
Richards fervently. 

Together with others on the Alabama they watched 
the burning of the Maria Snow until there was nothing 
left of her but a sheer blackened smouldering hulk, and 
then, nothing else fortunately having appeared, the 
Alabama turned about and, heading South, resumed 
her course again. 





CHAPTER VII 

IHE "ALABAMA" OVERHAXJLS ANOTHER SHIP 

Shortly after the burning of the Maria Snow Ste- 
vens left the deck, went below to the steerage, and turned 
into a hammock pointed out to him by his friend Ed- 
mondson. He was not sleepy, partly on account of his 
long nap in the afternoon, and partly because he was so 
excited by the dramatic episode of the evening. War 
had always seemed to him a splendid sort of thing, with 
flags and banners and cheering and fighting. He began 
to realize what poor sort of business and what mean 
actions are necessarily involved in it. 

The despair of Captain Richards, the tears in the eyes 
of his good wife, the sight of the good ship going up in 
flame, brought home to him, as it was brought home to 
the captain, as peaceful a trader as sailed the seas, what 
war meant to property. And the boy was to learn later 
on in scenes of terrible slaughter and carnage what war 
meant to the person as well. 

General Sherman, who certainly knew what he was 
talking about, had not made his famous epigram — 
"War is hell!" — but the boy unconsciously preceded 
him in thought at least. 

He held no discussion of the subject with his friend 
until next morning after general quarters and the attend- 
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ant inspection and drills were over, when the two worthies 
had a long conversation which was at last interrupted 
by the welcome cry of "Sail Ho!" from the lookouts 
at the mast-head. The vessel they had reported was a 
steamer. She saw the Alabama apparently at the same 
time the Alabama saw her. Evidently she was pacifically 
inclined and not a war vessel, for she changed her course 
immediately and strove desperately to get away. Col- 
umns of black smoke rushed from her fimnels, and it 
was evident that she was an exceedingly fast goer, but 
fast as she was, the Alabama was faster. The Confed- 
erate cruiser held the steamer in chase during the morn- 
ing and the early part of the afternoon. By four bells 
in the afternoon watch she was well within gun-shot of 
the flying ship. 

By Captain Semmes' orders one of the big guns was 
cast loose, loaded, and a solid shot was pitched across 
the forefoot of the stranger. Realizing at once that fur- 
ther attempt to escape was useless, the engines of the 
chase were stopped, and she lay tossing idly on the 
waves as the Alabama rapidly drew near. 

Semmes himself stood up in the starboard mizzen 
shrouds and hailed : 

"What ship is that?" 

"The British steamer Bahama. What ship is 
that?" 

"This is the Confederate States cruiser Alabama." 

The men on the cruiser were greatly astonished to see 
how this announcement was received, for the crew of 
the Bahama gathered aft and broke into frantic cheers 
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as they heard this answer across the narrow strip of 
water which intervened between the two vessels. 

'*We are a blockade runner from Nassau bound for 
Wilmington," cried the oflficer, who appeared to be the 
captain of the Bahama. 

A deep growl of disappointment ran along the decks 
of the Alabama. Seimnes laughed as he heard the news. 

"We'll send a boat aboard," he cried, turning and 
giving the order to the executive officer. 

An instant after the shrill piping of the bo's'n's mate 
rang above the decks of the cruiser and the men of the 
first cutter came scrambling aft to man her. Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, was not very far from Hampton 
Roads. As Stevens stood staring wistfully at the block- 
ade runner a sudden thought came to him. He spoke 
to the officer of the deck and by him was referred to the 
captain, who had now resumed his place on the bridge of 
the Alabama. 

"Beg pardon, sir," he began, saluting when he 
caught Semmes' eye. 

"What is it, Mr. Stevens?" 

"Do you think that you could fix that exchange so 
that, if we took passage on that blockade runner, we 
could get from Wilmington over to Fortress Monroe ? 
You see we heard rumors of an ironclad the Confed- 
erates were building at Norfolk. There nuy be fighting 
any day. We should not like to be absent from our ship 
when it was going on, sir; and if you took us to Cuba, 
there is no knowing when we'd get back to the United 
States, and " 
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■ see that you are passed through the lines. 
I joke." 

■ "A very pleasant one for me, sir, if he permits me to 
join my ship, and I am much obliged to you indeed." 

"I understand exactly how you feel. By the way, is 
not Lieutenant Edward Denton a relative of yours?" 

"Yes, sir; he is my uncle." 

"He and I were very good friends. He was a mid- 
shipman on the old Somers with me." 

"I have often heard him speak of you," said Stevens, 
"and he was heart-broken when you, that is " 

"There comes a time, my boy," said the captain 
gravely, "when a man must choose between his friends 
and his duty; sometimes he has to choose between the 
flag he loves and what he feels is his duty. Well," he 
rose to his feet quickly, "I have made my choice and 
have nothing to say about it. When you meet your 
imcle again say that personally he is as high in my 
esteem as ever." 

"I shall not fail to do so." 

Semmes stepped over to the locker, opened it, drew 
forth a bag, counted out a sum of money in American 
gold pieces, and passed it to the midshipman. 

"I would trust any one of your breed anywhere," he 
said kindly. 

"Thank you again, sir," answered the boy. "I don't 
know how to say " 

"Don't say anything." 

At that moment Edmondson knocked and, in obedi- 
ence to permission, entered the cabin. 
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"Mr. KcD'a compliments, sir. He says that Mr. 
Talbot reports that the ship under lee is a British biock- 
gdc runner as she claims to be." 

"Very good, sir." 

"And he says," continued Edmondson, "that her 
captain will be glad to take the passengers, although he 
doesn't guarantee to land them at Wilmington or any- 
where else, but he'U do his best, and he thinks he can 
show his heels to any Yankee afloat." 

"Good again.'* 

"And the captain sent ovct a case of champagne 
with his caopMnents for you. sir." 

"Very plMBnt." laughed Semmes. "I wonder if 
time b a nyth fag we took from one of our recent prizes 
that will be of strvtce to him?" 

"There is titak imw compass and sextant you took 
lUm titt Me*^ SiKfW we burned last night, sir." 

•- IfiriltllTlt Mr. t'dmondson; we have more than we 
^nd, Direct Mr. Kell to have them packed and send 
II »>wi' witl\ my ix'mpUmcnts with the two prisoners." 
withdrew, Semmes turned once more 






vnged," he said, laying his hand 
•alder. "We had best go on deck, 
■ ou here." He shook hands 

-ih«ll sec each other again," said 

\sv Will Uv UfMubkle to broadside the next 




CHAPTER Vni 



CAPTAIN Mcpherson's blockade runner 

Captain McPherson of the Bahama might not have 
been willing to stop his vessel in mid-ocean and receive 
passengers for shore had it not been for the persuasion 
of the guns of the Alabama under which he lay. The 
shot across his forefoot had been a hint too patent to 
be disregarded. However, since matters had come to 
such a pass, it was with a good grace that he welcomed 
the midshipman and his follower on the decks of his 
fine ship. 

Captain McPherson, being a Scotsman, should have 
had no interest whatever in the war between the States. 
Indeed, if he favored any cause, it should have been that 
of the North rather than that of the South, for it was 
the blockade of the southern coast by the Northern 
ships, and consequently the need of the Southern people 
for English commodities of various sorts, that enabled 
him to follow his adventurous career as a blockade run- 
ner, which, if successful, would mean lots of money in 
his pocket. Indeed, Captain McPherson had already 
made two runs into Wilmington from Nassau with his 
splendid, fast new vessel, and had thereby already ac- 
quired a fortune for himself and his owners. If luck was 
with him in the future, as it had been in tlie past, he 
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would retire from business with a great deal of money 
when the war closed, more than he could otherwise 
have ever earned in his seafaring profession. 

But the sympathies of the captain were entirely with 
the South. It was from the South that he received the 
pay for his cargoes. The pay, be it understood, not in 
Confederate money, but in gold : and like many of his 
empire, the captain would not have felt too much re- 
gret for the failure of the American Republic to exist. 
However, he was not a violent partisan, his interest was 
not sufficiently personal for that, and he received the 
youngster and the old sailor with a certain blunt cour- 
tesy which was, perhaps, all that could be expected 
imder the circumstances. 

"What did you say your name was, young man?" 

"Stevens, sir." 

" Weel, I am called Sandy McPherson, commander of 
this boat, bound for Wilmington, North Carolina, if the 
good Lord and the Yankees will let us get there." 

"Wilmington is not our port, of course," answered the 
midshipman, "but we shall be very glad to be landed 
there." 

"Aren't you a Yankee?" 

"An acting midshipman in the United States navy, 
sir." 

"And what will you be wanting in North Carolina?" 

"I am an exchanged prisoner of war with my man 
here. I have Captain Semmes' endorsement on my 
exchange and " 

"It'll be none of my business. I'll land you at Wil- 
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mington, if I arrive there myself, but it'll cost you for 
yourself and your man the small sum of twenty pounds." 

The boy looked rueful at this. 

"That is a large sum, Captain McPherson." 

"You may take it or leave it," he said indifferently. 
"I have no wish for passengers and " 

The boy pulled out five double eagles from the money 
which Captain Semmes had given him. 

"Will this kind of money go with you Southern sym- 
pathizers?" he asked. 

"That'll go anywhere, my boy," said the captain, 
pocketing them. " Now you can stow yourself aft. There 
is a spare cabin off my own. Your mon can go forward. 
They'll take care of him there." 

"He k a petty officer," returned Stevens, "and as I 
am paying his passage for him, I prefer that he should 
be berthed with your warrant officers." 

'You prefair, do youl" 

"I do, sir." 

"Weel, I'll jist berth him where I " 

"I beg your pardon, Captain McPherson, you'll treat 
him properly, or you'll return the passage money, 
and " 

"And who'll make me do this, my lad ?" 

For answer the midshipman pointed over where the 
Alabama lay gently tossing in the waves. "I have but 
to hail yon ship and " 

The big Scotsman laughed. 

'Aye, but you are a canny lad," he cried, "and I like 
to see you stand up for your right, my young hearty. 
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It shall be as you wish. He shall berth with my bo's'n's 
mate; there is a spare berth in his cabin, and he need 
do no work unless he likes it. I'll land you at Wilming- 
ton if I get there myself, which please God may be." 

"It is all settled then," said the boy. 

"Have you any luggage?" asked the captain. 

"Nothing but what I stand in, and these are gifts 
from the ship yonder." 

"Boy, you must have a story to tell." 

"I have, sir." 

"Weel, we will hear it by and by." 

Meanwhile he turned toward the Alabama, but be- 
fore he could speak a hail came across the water. 

"Ahoy the Bahamal" 

"Ahoy the cruiser!" answered the captain promptly. 

"IsallweU?" 

Stevens himself climbed up on the taffraO- 

"May I speak?" he asked McPherson. 

"Go ahead, laddie." 

" AD's well. Captain McPherson has promised to land 
us at Wilmington, if he ever gets there," cried the boy. 

A great roar of laughter rang from the attentive men 
on the cruiser. 

"Pleasant voyage to you. You may heave ahead, 
Captain McPherson," cried Mr. Kell, who had con- 
ducted the conversation. He was standing by Captain 
Semmes on the bridge. 
^ " Good-by, Captain Semmes ; thank you very much, 
■ and I hope we may meet again soon," cried the boy, 
ft waving his cap. 
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To this the captain lifted his cap, but made no further 
reply. 

The engines of the Bahama, which had lost her course 
in the drift of the sea, were started, the big paddle wheels 
began to revolve, the helm was put aport, she swept 
slowly around to starboard, and in a few minutes was 
rushing north-eastward on her course as rapidly as 
possible. 

By this time it was late in the afternoon and the boy 
was more than glad to receive a summons to diimer 
which the cabin steward brought to the captain. He 
had not yet been below. He had had no occasion to 
go, for he had no luggage, and therefore he was impre- 
pared for the sximptuous luxury of the cabin where they 
had their dinner. The owners of such ships could well 
afford to be luxurious in the fittings of the captain's 
quarters, and this was the most beautiful little room of 
its kind that the boy had ever been in. The ship was 
liberally supplied with provisions also, and the dinner 
which was served to the two might have tempted a 
greater epicure than a growing lad who had not yet 
made up for his days of privation, and his work with 
the knife and the fork astonished the captain. 

"My Gertie!" exclaimed that functionary during one 
of the pauses of the meal, " if I had known you were as 
hungry as that, I'd have added an extra pound or two 
to your fare. You'll eat me out of ship and cabin." 

"Well, captain," laughed Stevens, "you should have 
thought of that before. A bargain's a bargain, you 
know, sir." 
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"Of course it is," assented the skipper, "and Sandy 
McPherson will stand by his, even if you eat up all your 
passage money on the voyage." 

"We have had but three full meals in four days, sir. 
And all those were on the Alabama." 

"Is your mon in the same starving condition?" 

"Worse, sir ; he is bigger than I am." 

"Lord help us!" cried the captain. "It's a ruined 
mon I'll be if we don't reach Cape Fear in a short time." 

The captain spoke more truly than he knew in that 
phrase, by the way. 

"Now tell me," he continued, "what makes you so 
verra hungry, and how came you, an officer of the Yan- 
kee navy, to be on yon Rebel ship?" 

With many interruptions and explanations, the young 
midshipman related his story to the old seaman. He 
exhibited his exchange, and the story lost none of its in- 
terest in the telling. When it was finished : 

"You have had a hard but lucky time," said the cap- 
tain, "and now, although it is none of my business, what 
do you propose to do when you reach Wilmmgton?" 

"Go to the Commander of the Confederate forces, 
exhibit my exchange, and ask to be sent North." 

"And do you think that that paper is worth any- 
thing?" 

"It ought to be. It bears the names of two officers, 
one of them Captain Semmes, a man of great reputa- 
tion." 

"Yes, but he is on the high seas, and the Commander 
at Fort Fisher isn't likely to turn you two loose, I think." 
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"You couldn't transship me to some vessel we 
might meet, could you ?" 

"I could not," was the answer promptly given, "not 
for a hundred pounds or a thousand. It is the business 
of a blockade ruimer to keep clear of all craft. The 
most innocent looking trader might suddenly drop 
ports and throw a shot into you, and there you are. Why, 
one of the fastest vessels in the — er — contraband ser- 
vice was taken by an old Yankee sailing frigate last year. 
She cockbilled her yards and covered her ports to look 
like a merchantman until she got near this privateer, 
which was doing a little business of her own, having 
Jeff Davis' warrant, and then she opened her port 
shutters and sank her with one discharge. No, none of 
'em for me. I go my own way on the high seas, speak 
to no one, and am not wishful to be spoke to." 

"Of course, if you are captured by one of our cruis- 
ers " 

"Captured! Hoot, boy, don't say that with such 
suddenness. You make me feel quite ill with the 
idea." 

The captain reached over and helped himself to a 
liberal supply of grog, which stood convenient at his 
elbow, while the midshipman continued: 

"What makes you so sure that you will not be cap- 
tured, sir?" 

"We can show our heels to anything afloat in this 
water." 

"But the Alabama overhauled you." 

"Aye, but she's British built, the finest product of our 
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ain shipyards. You know that you Yankees have not 
reached such a degree of pairfection as that." 

"We'll show you," said the boy confidently; "maybe 
you'll learn it on this very cruise." 

"My lad," said the captain solemnly, "do you read 
your Bible as a Christian boy should ?" 

"Why," faltered Stevens, "I have heard it read and 
— I have read some of it, of course, and " 

"You know where in the Good Book it speaks about 
the prophet Jonah?" 

" Him that was swallowed by a whale?" asked the boy. 

"The verra same." 

"Yes, I have read that. AU sailors know about 
Jonah and the whale, I think." 

"Weel, there is an impressive moral to that. The 
seamen threw him overboard because he brought bad 
luck to the ship. Don't talk any more about being cap- 
tured by any of these Yankee ships, or I'll not answer for 
the consequences to you. Losh, boy, the men for'ard 
would heave you over in a minute if they heard ye. No ; 
I'll land you at Wihnington, and then you must shift for 
yourselves." 

"Very well, sir; I'll do my best." 

"Where did you say your ship lay?" 

" In Hampton Roads." 

"Hum!" said the Captain, "I am none so sure that 
she is afloat by now." 

"What do you mean, sir?" asked the boy. 

"There is no reason why I shouldn't tell a few tales 
of my own, my son," returned Captain McPherson, 
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"since you have been so obliging as to give me your 
life's history for the past few days. The last cruise I 
made I took a load of machinery and supplies, as nice a 
cargo as you ever laid your eyes on, for a new Confed- 
erate ship, the Virginia they call her." 

"Yes," said the boy eagerly. 

"Her that was the Merrimac when she belonged to 
your navy." 

" But the Merrimac was burned and sunk." 

"Yes, but our friends raised her, built a house on her, 
covered her with railroad iron, armed her with the best 
guns you left behind, and she is going out to raise the 
blockade. Indeed, I may be mistaken, but it wouldn't 
surprise me if she hasn't already gone out. And if she 
has, what chance do you think there would be for an 
old-time wooden frigate such as those you have block- 
ading the port." 

"Well, if she gets a full broadside from the Cumber- 
land or the Congress, to say nothing of the Roanoke or the 
Minnesota," answered the boy stoutly, "I'd not give 
very much for her chances. Why, there isn't a ship 
afloat that we couldn't cut to pieces with our heavy 
batteries." 

"Yes, but if the ship be not a ship, but a house, as it 
were, with sloping sides covered with iron, how then? 
And if she be provided with a long sharp ram to tear 
the timbers out of the wooden sides of your ships, how 
then? No, my boy, unless your met. make up their 
minds to surrender at the first demand " 

"They would never do that," cried the boy; "never!" 
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"Then you had better stay quite content in captivity 
in Wilmington." 

"You think the Merrimac " 

"They call her the Virginia." 

"I don't care what they call her. Do you think that 
she has made her attack yet?" 

"I can no say, but it is likely not yet. They lack ex- 
pert mechanics and engineers, and it may have taken 
them longer than it would us in Scotland, where the 
smartest people of Great Britain abide." 

"I hope to heaven it has!" cried the youngster. "If 
there is to be any fighting, I want to be there." 

"It is a braw lad you are. You have shown me your 
spirit twice now, but you must be tired, and as soon as 
your enormous appetite is satisfied and you can eat no 
more, I think it would be well for you to tum in. I can 
give you an extra night-shirt I have. It will be rather 
large for you, but wrap it around you and it will 
serve." 

"First I'll take a run on deck, captain, with your 
permission, and thank you for the night-shirt," said the 
boy, "and after that I will tum in." 

"Please yourself, my young Yankee," said the cap- 
tain philosophically, as the boy turned and walked out 
of the cabin. " Losh ! " said the Captain, looking aghast 
at the ravages the young man had made upon the 
bountiful provisions. "That boy surely has an appe- 
tite. I have never seen anything like it even in England. 
It is evident that he has not been brought up with ideas 
of Scottish frugality." 
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On deck Stevens ran quickly forward to where he saw 
Morris leaning against the bulwarks of the lee waist, 
smoking a borrowed pipe with every evidence of satis- 
faction. 

" Have you been well taken care of, Mike?" asked the 
midshipman. 

"Sir," answered the old sailor, "I have et about four 
rations and a half; this is the third pipe full of borreyed 
tobacco. I haven't nothin' on earth left to ax for except 
the sight of the old flag on our old ship." 

" Listen, Morris," whispered the youngster. " Captain 
McPherson says that the Confederates have raised the 
Merrimac. You remember her?" 

"Sartainly." 

"They have put some kind of a house on her, covered 
her with iron, provided her with rams, and she is going 
out to raise the blockade. She will tear the life out of 
the wooden ships. He thinks there is no Cumberland 
afloat now." 

" Mr. Stevens," said the old bo's'n's mate solemnly, 
taking his pipe from between his lips and waving it in 
the air for emphasis, "we've been preserved so far, and 
I believe we'll git back to our ship. If there is going to 
be any fightin', we're goin' to take our share, you as 
midshipman of the first division, and me as gun captain 
of the for'ard pivot. Depend upon it, sir, we'll find 
everything all right when we git back to Hampton 
Roads." 

"But how'll we git there?" 

3't know, but git there we will." 
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"And after that?" 

"After that," continued the old sailor, "well, if the 
Merrimac comes out, we'll have a chanct to strike her 
hard with our battery. I don't believe there is a ship 
^hat floats, iron or no iron, that can stand up against it." 

"If the fight occurred, and we were not there, it 
would break my heart." 

" Keep up your heart, sir," said the old sailor; "this'll 
be a long war, you'll get your belly full of fighting, you'll 
have plenty of chanct to show your spirit. Maybe one 
of these days we'll have our friend of this morning, the 
Alabama, under our guns, and if so, God help her!" 

"Amen," said the boy to that fervent, sailor-like 
prayer. 





CHAPTER IX 



THE MIDSHIPMAN CAPTURES A SHIP 



The next morning when the midshipman came on 
deck the sea had gone down, the skies were clear, and 
the Bahama, under a full head of steam, was rushing 
westward at a terrific rate. Captain McPherson and his 
first officer stood on the high bridge that crossed the 
deck between the paddle-boxes of the steamer, and the 
deck below was crowded not merely with the watch on, 
but with the watch below as well. All the officers and 
even those not on duty were assembled on the quarter 
deck aft. Forward, leaning against one of the ladders 
leading up to the topgallant-forecastle, Stevens saw 
old Mike Morris smoking as usual that short black pipe 
that one of the sailors of the Bahama had lent him. 
The boy's first look was to windward, of course; there 
he saw a long distance ahead the blue haze of the 
Carolina coast. 

Utterly worn out by the exciting days before, he had 
slept late. No one had disturbed him, and when at last 
he had awakened, hearing the bell forward strike two 
(9 o'clock), he had nm on deck so soon as he was dressed, 
without waiting for breakfast. He looked up at the 
bridge. As he did so the captain turned round, glass 
in hand, and stared aft and to windward. The boy 
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swung on his heel and looked in the same direction. 
There was a black smudge on the horizon that indi- 
cated a steamer. There was more than a smudge, for 
as he stared he could make out beneath it the hull of a 
ship. That accounted for the worried look on the face 
of the captain and the officers, for the presence of the 
crew on deck, for the speed at which the Bahama was 
being driven; in fact, for everything. 

They had left the Alabama miles behind, and the ship 
they sighted could only be either a blockade runner like 
themselves, a peaceful trader, or a United States cruiser. 
Which was it ? After a moment of hesitation, and then 
with young American assurance, considering also that 
he was a passenger and had more rights and privileges 
than a member of the crew, the youngster ran forward 
to the companion-ladder and mounted to the bridge. 
There was a spare glass fastened to the rail. He took 
it up and focussed it upon the chase. He could see 
much better even with the naked eye from the elevation 
of the bridge, and, with the aid of the glass, it was now 
plain that the pursuing vessel was a large and powerful 
sloop-of-war. Reason might have told him that at any 
rate, for a mere trader or merchant steamer would not 
have been headed toward the Cape Fear River, and no 
blockade runner would have been reckless enough to 
approach so near another steamer. It was a United 
States ship without doubt. The boy shut his glass 
with a triumphant snap and glanced at the captain. 
By chance the .captain at that instant turned 
toward him. 
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"You young deevil," he said angrily. "I could wish 
that the Alabama had run you down. You have brought 
us bad luck." 

"What's up, Captain McPherson?" 

"Have you no eyes in your head that you cannasee? 
Look you." He pointed aft over the port quarter. 

"It is a man-of-war, isn't it?" asked the youngster. 

"It is," was the gruff reply. "And why should she 
be wanting to disturb a peaceful trader like myself?" 

"Will she overtake us, do you think, sir?" 

"I don't know," returned the captain. "We are about 
holding our own with him. It is a swift keel that can 
measure speed with the little Bahama." 

"You don't seem to be leaving him, though." 

"We are not," admitted the Scotsman; "in fact, he 
is gaining on us a little, but I don't believe he'll over- 
haul us. I am thinking we'll get safe into the Cape 
Fear River this afternoon." 

Indeed, as the midshipman studied the chase, it 
seemed more than likely that the captain's experienced 
decision was correct, for if the distance between them 
was lessening at all, it was lessening so slowly that it 
was hardly perceptible. The boy's heart sank. Nat- 
urally he had counted on a possible capture of the 
blockade runner in order that he might be the more 
quickly restored to his ship. He had a shrewd idea that 
it was more than probable that his remarkable exchange 
paper would not be recognized as valid by the Confed- 
erate commander at Fort Fisher, and that, in the last 
event, its recognition would depend upon the mood of 
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the officer at Wilmington. Even if it were recognized, 
it would take some time before he could get back to 
Hampton Roads. On the other hand, if they were for- 
tunate enough to be captured by a United States cruiser, 
the tidings about the Merrimac that he had learned 
from Captain McPherson were of sufficient importance 
to warrant the captor of the Bahama in sending her 
with a prize crew into Hampton Roads to carry the 
news to the blockading ships there. 

He stared at the pursuing vessel long and earnestly, 
but found little encouragement in the situation. As 
Captain McPherson had said, the Bahama was one of 
the swiftest ships on the ocean. Only a few war vessels, 
like the Alabama and one or two of the latest products 
of the Union ship-yards, had a chance with her. The 
engineers of the blockade runner were doing their best. 
They were burning turpentine and petroleum in the 
furnaces, keeping a terrific pressure of steam in the 
boilers, and driving her with the last ounce of her 
power. 

The look of apprehension gradually faded from Cap- 
tain McPherson's countenance. Presently he shut his 
glass with a satisfied gesture and turned to the first 
officer. 

"You may tell Mr. Gordy — the chief engineer — to 
ease her a little bit. There is no need to shake her to 
pieces. She is too far away to overhaul us before we 
get into the river, and after that she can do what she 
likes. For'ard there!" He turned forward, and with 
his great voice hailed the lookout on the fore-topmast 
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cross-trees. "Keep a bright lookout ahead. You ought 
to be able to see the mouth of the river in the next hour, 
and " 

"Sail ho!" the lookout interrupted the captain. 

McPherson started as if he had been struck by a 
bullet. 

"Where away?" he shouted. 

"Dead ahead, sir." 

"Can you make her out?" 

"Not well, sir," was the reply. 

"Mr. Nichols," said the captain, turning to the first 
oflScer again. "Take the glass and get aloft and see 
what you can make of her. I'd rather have the ocean 
to myself than raise another sail yonder." 

"Below there," cried the voice from the cross-trees 
forward. 

"Well, what is it?" 

"It's a steamer, sir; I can see her smoke." 

"Bear a hand, Mr. Nichols," urged the captain. 

Nichols was already scrambling up the after star- 
board shrouds with the agility of the monkey and the 
practised skill of an experienced sailor. The captain 
and the rest of the men on the ship followed him with 
anxious eyes while he balanced himself on the main-topn 
mast cross-trees, levelling the glass ahead upon the 
strange sail that had been sighted. Presently he shut 
the telescope with a snap and turned and started to 
descend. 

The captain could not wait for him to make his 

report. 
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"Well, sir," he cried. 

"It is a large ship, sir— a steamer, evidently — but she 
is under sail now and right off the mouth of the 
river." 

"Losh!" cried the captain vehemently. "What do 
you make her out to be, Mr. Nichols?" 

"It will be another United States cruiser without a 
doubt, and that ain't all." 

"Is there a third one?" 

"Aye, I observed her off to port perhaps a mile fur- 
ther down the coast. I could just barely make her out 
with the glass." 

"Anything to the northward?" 

"Nothing, sir." 

The captain hesitated a moment. The situation was 
clear. In front of him, closing the mouth of the river, lay 
a Union cruiser. Blocking his way to the south was 
another, and coming along in his wake was a third. 
There was but one possible way of escape. That was 
to the northward. 

"Port the helm," he cried savagely. "Mr. Nichols," 
he continued as the first officer once more ascended to 
the bridge and the blockade runner swept round to 
northward in a graceful curve, "you had better warn 
Mr. Gordy in the engine-room that he cannot slacken 
his engines a little bit. We've got to make a run for it 
now. I have never been in such a tight place." 

Aye, aye, sir," replied the officer, stepping to the 
bell handle that communicated with the engine-room. 

"You had better send it by word of mouth, sir," said 
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McPherson. "He has had four bells, full speed ahead, 
rung already. What is the chase doing?" 

"She's headed up, sir," answered Stevens. 

The captain looked at him suspiciously. The boy's 
face was entirely calm; there was no suggestion of 
malice in it at all. Indeed, he could enter into the cap- 
tain's feelings, and he felt rather sorry that so fine a ship 
with so fine a cargo should be lost to her owners and 
oflBcers. 

The very worst possible direction for the Bahama to 
be headed was up the coast, for every league would 
bring her nearer possible Union vessels. But every- 
body realized that it would have been impossible for 
her to have headed south in view of the third blockader 
Mr. Nichols had sighted in that direction, and the only 
open water was to the north. The situation of the vari- 
ous ships may be described thus: 

Running a line from the first pursuer to the blockader 
oflf the mouth of the river, the Bahama lay midway be- 
tween the two. Several mfles astern and to the eastward 
lay the first pursuer. She was headed on her new course 
about north-west, her line of direction rriaking a sharp 
angle with that of the Bahama. The third ship, which 
had now been reported by the lookout forward, who had 
only his naked eye to depend upon, was running along the 
base of the triangle, blocking the Bahama to the south. 

Of course Captain McPherson's safest plan would 
have been to dash for the open sea. The ocean is a 
large place and many ships may cruise about on it 
without running foul of one another, but that was now 
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impossible. He realized all this much quicker than it 
takes to tell it and rushed hard toward the north. 

The two vessels off the river had at the same time 
sighted the blockade runner. The one to the south had 
started in pusuit, but the one off the mouth of the river 
was forced to remain where she was, lest, by withdraw- 
ing from the river, she should give the opportunity for 
other blockade runners to pass in or out. DifiBcult 
though his position was, Captain McPherson might 
have run away from both of his pursuers had it not 
been for the wind. With the change in the direction 
came a change in the wind. Engine for engine, the pur- 
suers had little the better of the Bahama, but the latter 
was at a grave disadvantage in not being equipped with 
full sailing canvas. The pursuer, being ship- rigged, had 
a splendid spread of canvas, with which she could sail 
three miles to the blockade nmner's two. 

McPherson was quick enough to see this. He set 
the fore and main sails, all he had on his own ship, but 
his canvas was small and did not add much to his 
speed. The watchers on the bridge saw the masts of 
the pursuing vessel instantly covered with clouds of 
new and snowy canvas which appeared as if by magic 
on her tall black and yellow spars. A few minutes' 
watch convinced the captain that on this new course 
the pursuer had the heels of him. 

"Mr. Nichols," he said anxiously, "is Mr. Gordy 
doing his best?" 

"His best, sir," replied Mr. Nichols, staring over the 
side. "We must be going a good thirteen and " 
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"Have the second oflficer heave the log, sir, and do 
you step below and explain to Mr. Gordy how much 
depends upon him." 

"Very good, sir," said Mr. Nichols, giving the order 
to the second officer who was on deck below the bridge. 
Then he disappeared down the engine-room hatchway. 

Three sailors came aft in obedience to the call, the 
log was hove, and it was discovered that the Bahama 
was actually making thirteen and a half knots. In a 
few minutes Mr. Nichols reappeared and said that the 
engineers were burning turpentine and everj'thing in- 
flammable that they had, and that they were going to 
high limit of pressure in the boilers with safety valves 
weighted. 

"Aye," said Captain McPherson, "Gordy is getting 
more out of her than the contract speed on the trial trip 
by a quarter of a knot. He is doing verra weel, but not 
weel enough. Look yonder!" He handed the glass to 
the second ofhcer, but it was not necessary to use it. 
"In an hour at the most she'll be within gun-shot with 
her big pivot rifle. It is the boy. Ye young monkey!" 
he broke out, turning toward Stevens. "I suppose you 
are rejoicing over the misfortune of an honest sailor." 

"No, captain," said the boy. "I am really sorry for 
you, but of course I shall be glad to be free and I shall 
be glad that the Confederates won't get this cargo of 
arms and supplies that you are carrying in, but I am 
very sorry for you, nevertheless." 

"Weel," said the captain, "we are not caught yet, 
and I have made enough out of the first three cruises so 
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that I will have a little laid by in Glasgow, even if we 
are run down. Do you know what ship that will be?" 
he asked. 

"I am not sure," cried the boy, "but it looks like one 
of the new sloops-of-war. She is a fine ship and a fast 
goer, whatever she is. She is going to overhaul us. 
How would it do if you edged in toward the coast a 
little, Captain McPherson ?" 

The captain shook his head. 

"There will be other Union ships there without a 
doubt, and we should fall an easy prey to them. Our 
only chance is to keep on as we are, and hope that some- 
thing will happen. There are always chances in a pur- 
suit at sea." 

It was evident that the pursuing ship could hardly get 
within range , even if nothing happened , for a half or three- 
quarters of an hour at the very best. The boy, of course, 
was keenly excited , but he was young enough and human 
enough to remember that he had had no breakfast. 
Saluting the captain and with an idea that he would not 
be missed from the bridge, he ran down the companion- 
ladder, hunted up the cabin steward, got a pot of coffee, 
some hard bread, and a plate of cold ham, upon which 
he made a fine meal in the cabin. He did not stay long, 
naturally, and in fifteen minutes or so he was on deck 
again. This time he went forward where old Morris 
was standing. 

"Good morning, Mr. Stevens," said the old tar, his 
eyes sparkling. 

" Good morning, Mike. What ship will that be?" 
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"She'll be the Har//or(/, sir, without a doubt. I knows 
her like a book, sir." 

"I thought so. She is one of the new sloops of the 
Brooklyn class, isn't she?" 

"She certainly is," said the old sailor. "Sir, I lay 
alongside of her long enough to know her like my wife, 
which I haven't got one, but you understand. If I had 
one, I surely would know her like I know that ship." 

"How long will it take her to overhaul us?" 

"About half an hour, I calk'late, if nothing happens." 

"What if something happens?" 

"Nothing is going to happen, Mr. Stevens," said the 
old man. "She is going to overhaul us; you are going 
to tell her captain what you know about the Merrimac, 
and they are going to send us into the Hampton Roads 
just as quick as this steamer will take us." 

"I hope so," said the boy. 

"You mark my words, sir; that is what is goin' to 
happen. Look at her — ain't she a picture? Lord, ain't 
they drivin' her! Come on, you old bucket," he said 
under his breath. "Come on; we've got hold of your 
tow-line and we want you mighty bad." 

He spoke softly so as not to arouse the antagonism of 
the crew of the blockade rurmer, who were pulling very 
long faces indeed at the prospect of the capture. 

They were, in addition to being regularly paid to man 
the ship, entitled to share in some small way in the re- 
ward of a successful cruise. 

After chatting ten or fifteen minutes with the old 
sailor the midshipman went aft. The men looked after 
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him with sullen faces. They naturally laid some of the 
blame for their impending capture on him, although he 
was in no way responsible for it. He did not venture to 
go up on the bridge again, but sat down on the rail abaft 
the starboard paddle- bo,\, where he could see everything 
that went on. For half an hour or more the two ships 
held to the course, but the pursuing ship gradually crept 
nearer and nearer the blockade runner. In desperation 
the captain ordered the helm shifted to starboard. The 
Bahama swung rapidly around to port, but the turn 
of the blockade runner was quickly perceived. Eager 
eyes were watching from the pursuing ship and capable 
seamen handled her. She, too, swung round to port, 
following the course of the blockader exactly. They 
could see how she gained on them, for she was now 
within gun-shot. The midshipman wondered why they 
did not open fire. As the thought came into his mind, 
the ship suddenly starboarded her helm, shifted about, 
and disclosed the muzzle of a long pivot gun, a hundred- 
pound rifle. 
"She is about to open fire," said the boy under his 

L breath, or at least thought he did, but Captain McPher- 
son on the bridge said as if in answer: 
"Yes, dumm her; they are going to fire." 
There was a puff of white smoke from the starboard 
forecastle of the cruiser followed by the scream of a 
shell. It fell into the water off the port quarter of the 
Bahama, where it exploded, throwing a great dash of 
spray over the after part of the ship. The next second 
a heavy boom of sound came travelling over the water. 
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" Shall we stand another shot ?" asked the first ofl&cer. 

"We will," cried the captain. "There will be an- 
other soon, I'm thinking." 

"Aye, sir," answered Mr. Nichols; "just as soon as 
they get her loaded." 

"There it goes now." 

Once again the steamer fell away, once again the white 
smoke puffed from out of the side of the pursuer. This 
time the gun was aimed high. The shot struck the fore- 
topgallant-mast and the spar came down on deck with 
a tremendous crash. As it fell it struck one of the 
sailors below, knocking him down with a fractured skull. 

"The next one will be into us, sir," cried Mr. Nichols. 

"Aye, aye," said the captain; "there is nae doubt of 
it." 

"Shall we stand another fire?" 

" There is no use," was the gloomy answer. "They'll 
fire into us, and we will lose the ship, anyway. We had 
better save the lives of these poor laddies. Slow down, 
sir. No, wait a moment, Mr. Nichols." The captain 
glanced at the boy sitting on the paddle-boxes. 

"Mr. Stevens," he cried, "come here." 

The midshipman ran aft until he stood below the 
bridge, when he saluted the captain. 

"I will give you the honor or glory, whatever it may 
be, and I hereby surrender the Bahama to you." 

"Tome, sir?" 

"Certainly; you are an officer in the United States 

navy, aren't you?" 

"I am." 
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"Very well, the ship is yours." 

Some of the sailors laughed grimly, but the boy was 
equal to the occasion. 

"Aft here, Morris," he cried. He ran upon the 
bridge, pulled the bell cord to signal the engineer to 
slow down, ordered the men to get a white flag from the 
flag locker, and, just as the pursuer yawed again, suc- 
ceeded in having the flag displayed. At the same time 
he hoisted at the gaff end a United States flag which 
he had found in the locker. They were going too fast 
to stop the engines at once, but they gradually slowed 
down, running slowly along to the westward, the pur- 
suer coming up at a terrific rate. In five minutes they 
were overhauled. An officer in a blue uniform on the 
bridge hailed the blockade ruimer. 

"What ship is that?" 

"The British blockade runner Bahama, prize of the 
United States sloop-of-war Cumberland." 

"What is that?" cried the officer again. 

Stevens repeated his reply. 

"Who are you?" 

"Acting-Midshipman Stevens of the Cumberland." 

"Why didn't you stop for us when we fired the first 
shot, then?" 

["I didn't captxure the ship, sir, until you had fired the 
second. What ship is that ? " 
"The United States sloop-of-war Hartford, Captain 
Richard Wainwright," was the reply, "flying the broad 
pennant of Flag-Officer Farragut. Heave to and I will 
send a boat over." 
105 
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"Aye, aye, sir," cried the midshipman. 

Old Morris wjis with him on the bridge. 

"What did I tell you, sir ?" he cried. "We'll be inside 
the Virginia Capes in less than twenty-four hours with 
the news." 
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CHAPTER X 

FLAG-OFFICER FARRAGUT GETS THE NEWS 

In a few minutes a boat was manned and dropped 
from the davits of the Hartford. With steady, beauti- 
ful man-of-war strokes it pulled away and soon swimg 
alongside the Bahama. An ofl5cer and a dozen sea- 
men, all heavily armed, who had been sitting in the 
stem sheets, scrambled aboard. Stevens and Morris 
met them at the gangway. 

"I am Lieutenant Smith of the Hartford" said the 
officer in charge. 

The boy saluted. "And I am Acting-Midshipman 
Stevens of the Cumberland." 

"You said that this ship was prize to the Cumber- 
land?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"How is that?" 

"It is a long story," answered the boy. "I am an 
exchanged prisoner of war. Captain McPherson, yon- 
der on the bridge, will verify what I say." He pointed 
to the Scotsman, who stood gloomily on his high post, 
staring and listening to all that transpired. 

"Aye, sir; the ship is theirs," interrupted the captain 

at this moment. " When I saw that there was no escape, 
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_ irrcndered to him. He is a spirited lad and I like 
him." 

The officer threw back his head and laughed. 

"Wdl, this is a fine state of affairs," he said. 

"Sir," cried Stevens, flushing, "I intend to claim for 
the Cumherhiiui our share of the prize money." 

The ofluTr noddetl. 

"Of course you will do that, but whether you get any 
or not Is Ix'yond me." 

"Tlwt will be a matter for the courts to determine, 
•If." 

"Certainly," said Lieutenant Smith. 

" Meanwhile," said the boy, " if you will take charge 
here temporarily, I will turn the command over to you, 
for I should like very much to see Flag-OfiBcer Far- 
ragut." 

*' Well, that is a cool request," said the officer, smil- 
ing. 

"It may be," said the boy, "but there is something 
very important that I have to say to him— something 
that I have learned while on this ship that is vital to 
the United States navy." 

"What is it?" 

"I don't feel at liberty to tell any one except the 
Flag-Officer, sir." 

"Very well; have you any men on board here?" 

"Only this bo's'n's mate," answered Stevens. 

"Mike Morris, sir," interposed the old sailor; 
"bo's'n's mate of the United States sloop-of-war Cum- 
berland, at your service, sir." 

loS 
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"Will you stay with me or- 



" I goes with my officer, sir," answered Morris, mak- 
ing a sea scrape and saluting. 

"Very well." He stepped to the side and called 
down to the boat: "Mr. Walton." 

"Aye, aye, sir," answered the midshipman in the 
stem sheets. 

"You will take Acting-Midshipman Stevens and 
Bo's'n's Mate Morris over to the Hartford. My com- 
pliments to Captain Wainwright, and tell him that I 
am remaining in charge of the prize until I hear fur- 
ther from him. Mr. Stevens has a report to xsxakt to 
the Flag-Officer." 

"Aye, aye, sir." 

"You and your man can go," said Lieutenant Smith, 
turning aft and walking over to the bridge where he en- 
gaged the melancholy Scotsman in conversation. 

Joyfully Stevens and the old man scrambled down 
into the stem sheets. Walton and Stevens had known 
each other at the academy. Walton had been in the 
class ahead of Stevens. The greeting between them was 
warm and pleasant. Rapidly our hero gave his friend 
an outline of his remarkable adventures. He had 
scarcely completed this recital before the cutter was 
alongside the gangway of the Hartford. 

Leaving the boat in charge of the cockswain, Walton 

mounted first to make his report to the captain. He 

was followed mstantly by Stevens and the bo's'n's mate. 

Flag-Officer Farragut was aft on the quarter-deck. 

He was an interested listener to the little colloquy be- 
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tween the two junior officers and Captain Wainwright. 
So soon as he heard that Stevens had news for him he 
descended to his cabin, where, by his direction, he was 
followed by Captain Wainwright and the boy. Morris 
was left to his own devices and soon was the centre of 
an admiring group of seamen of the Hartford, to whom 
he spun a wonderful yam of their adventure. 

"You say," said Flag-Officer Farragut, seating him- 
self on a chair by the table, "that you have news for 
me." 

"Yes, sir," answered Stevens, looking with great 
interest at the already distinguished sailor. 

Most of his reputation was made on the Mississippi 
and at Mobile Bay, and was not made yet, but David 
G. Farragut was, nevertheless, one of the most eminent 
and best known of the officers of the old navy. Stevens 
saw a rather small man, slenderly built, his face bronzed 
by wind and weather of fifty years of cruising, with iron 
gray hair and very intensely piercing blue eyes which 
stared at him from under heavy brows. There was a 
kindly, pleasing humor in his face and he smiled en- 
couragingly at the youngster. 

"Tell me all about it from beginning to end and 
make it short. We ought to be further on our way to 
the Gulf of Mexico now." 

"I am acting midshipman of the United States sloop- 
of-war Cumberland, stationed at Hampton Roads," be- 
gan the boy. "In charge of a boat party several days 
since, with a bo's'n's mate named Morris, who is still 
with me, we were captured by a raiding party of Con- 
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federate cavalry, and shipped south on a prison train 
which was wrecked. In the confusion we escaped, made 
our way to the seashore, and engaged in a personal battle 
with a young rebel lieutenant. We captured him or he 
captured us. We exchanged ourselves, stole a boat, 
ran out to sea, got caught in a gale two days ago, were 
run down by the rebel steamer Alabama " 

"What!" interrupted the Flag-Officer quickly; "is she 
afloat?" 

"Her maiden cruise, sir." 

"And Semraes, of course, commands?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"I'd like to get him under the guns of the Hartford," 
said the old officer, tapping on the table, his eyes spar- 
kling. 

"You could blow her into kindling wood in a mo- 
ment, sir," said the boy; "nevertheless, she is a beauti- 
ful ship, if I am able to judge." 

" Where was she bound ?" 

"South, sir." 

"How long were you aboard her?" 

"Only a day, sir." 

"What was the discipline?" 

"Good." 

"Very well, sir. My orders are to join the West 
Gulf Blockading Squadron as quickly as possible, but 
I doubt if one could render as much service there as in 
the destruction of this cruiser. Eh, Wainwright?" 

"No doubt you are right, sir," returned the captain, 
"but " 
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" Yes," said the Flag-Officer. "Orders are orders, and 
we must obey them. Some one else must run down the 
Alabama. That will be work for some of our lighter 
sloops-of-war." 

"You could not catch her, sir," ventured Stevens. 

" What! " said the old sea officer. " Young man " 

"Well, sir, you had some difficulty in overhauling the 
blockade runner. The Alabama brought her to with 
no trouble at all." 

"A swift keel," commented the veteran, "and a dar- 
ing captain. What a combination! Millions will go up 
in smoke before she is run down. How did he treat 
you?" 

"I never was treated better in my life, sir. Captain 
Semmes is an old friend of Lieutenant Denton, who is 
an uncle of mine." 

"I see. I am glad to know that you are Denton's 
nephew. There is not a finer officer in the service. 
I mean to have him in my fleet if I can bring it about, 
and I would like to have you, too." 

"I must get back to the Cumberland, sir, more espe- 
cially now." 

"Yes?" 

"That is the news I have to tell. You remember the 
Merrimac, sir?" 

"I should think I do," said the admiral. "I know 
her perfectly. A noble frigate, and it was a pity that she 
was burned and sunk at Norfolk." 

"They have raised her, sir; repaired her old engines, 
built a kind of house on her and plated it heavily with 
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iron, and armed her with Brooke rifles and heavy guns. 
This blockade runner brought in a lot of supplies for 
her on the last trip, and Captain McPherson says he 
thinks she has already raised the blockade at Hampton 
Roads, and perhaps, by this time, has gone north to 
sink, bum, and destroy." 

"Humph [" said the Flag-Officer. "That is serious 
news." 

"If you please, sir," went on the boy, "naturally my 
man and I are fairly crazy to get back to the Cumber- 
land. If there has been a fight and we not there — " 
He stopped. 

"I understand exactly. I felt just the same way 
when I was a midshipman on the old Essex under Com- 
modore Porter!" * 

"And I thought," continued the boy, "as the news 
was of so much importance, and so much good could be 
done if Commodore Marston of the Roanoke, who was 
in charge of the station when I left " 

"He was still there," said Captain Wainwright, 
"when we left Boston last week." 

" — could have the news he might make ready " 

"True," said Farragut. 

"And I thought maybe you would let me take the 
Bahama " 

"That is the name of the ship?" 

"Yes, sir — to the Capes. She is a very fast ship, 
and I don't know exactly where we are, but " 

* See "A Midshipman in the Pacific," an earlier volume in this series. 

C. T. B. 
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Commodore Farragut turned to Captain Wainwright. 

"About twenty hours from the Capes?" he said inter- 
rogatively. 

"Yes; with such a ship as that you should be able to 
drop anchor in Hampton Roads in twenty hours or 
less," answered the latter. 

"I thought so, sir," said the youngster eagerly. 

"You did not tell me how you came to be on the 
blockade runner," said the Flag-Officer. 

"Captain Semmes transshipped me to the Bahama 
last night. When Captain McPherson, who seems 
rather well affected toward me, saw that he was going 
to be captured, he surrendered to me." 

"And I suppose that the Cumberland will be claim- 
ing part of the prize money?" 

"Of course, sir," said the boy stoutly. 

"Well, the courts will have to decide that. I will 
appoint you prize officer, without prejudice to the 
Hartford, and give you a detail — how many men will 
you need?" 

"Two engineers, sir, eight firemen and coal passers, 
two quarter- masters, two able seamen, and six ordinary 
seamen or marines, sir." 

"Twenty," said the old man. "That is a heavy 
draft." 

"But it is a valuable ship, sir," urged the youngster. 
"She is loaded with arms, anmiunition, medical sup- 
plies, clothing, and, besides, she has to be driven." 

" Of course," said the Commodore. "You have got to 

get to Fortress Monroe in a hurry, and that takes men." 
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"I might get along with less if you would take the 
British crew aboard." 

"No," said the Flag-Officer. "I don't want to be 
bothered with prisoners now, Mr. Stevens. By the way, 
do you understand navigation?" 

"I was number three in a class of eighty, sir, in the 
third year at the academy." 

"You will do," said the Flag-0fl5cer. "Wainwright, 
will you make out the details ? Mr. Stevens, you have 
done extremely well. You say you are an exchanged 
prisoner. Have you your papers with you?" 

"Here they are, sir," said the boy, drawing out the 
remarkable document. 

Farragut read it and laughed. He laid it down on the 
table in front of him, took up his pen, and endorsed it. 

"It is a queer document," he said, as he handed it to 
the boy. 

"May I reaul it, sir?" asked the midshipman. 

This is what he had written: 

Flag-Officer Farragut has heard with much pleasure and sat- 
isfaction the story of Acting-Midshipman Stevens and ruommends 
that Acting-Midshipman Stevens be appointed Midshipman with- 
out further delay. 

David G. Farragut, U. S. N., 
Commander of the West Gulf Blockading Squadron. 



"Thank you, sir," said the boy, flushing. This was 
praise bdeed. 

"I know your uncle well," said the Flag-Officer. 
"You are a chip of the old block. Now let us go on 
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deck. You must get away from here at once. You will 
want another midshipman, won't you?" 

"No, sir; the old bo's'n's mate can take a watch if 
necessary, and I shall not be oflf the bridge anyway." 

The old man rose, smiled, patted the boy on the 
shoulder, and the two officers walked out of the cabin 
from which Wainwright had already preceded them. 

In a few minutes this youth of seventeen was placed 
in command of a fine steamer, loaded to the hatches 
with a cargo which would run in value from two hun- 
dred thousand dollars up, having under him a score or 
more of veteran seamen, including two engineers. He 
got his course from the Hartford, and with an American 
flag replacing the English one at the gaff end, he only 
waited signals from the flagship to get under way. 

Captain McPherson was still on the bridge of the 
Bahama. He had given his parole not to make any 
attempt to recapture the ship, and as the officers were 
confined to their cabins under guard, and the rest of the 
men in the hold below, there was no danger to be appre- 
hended from him. The boy was really grateful to him 
for his kindness and sorry for his misfortune. 

Presently the boat, which had effected the transfer 
of the Hartford's men, was hauled up to the davits 
of the flagship. The officer on the bridge hailed the 
Bahama. 

"Ahoy, the Hartford" answered Stevens, his heart 
swelling with pride. 

"You may get under way, sir." 

"Aye, aye, sir," cried the boy. 
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"A safe voyage to you, young man," cried the Flag- 
Officer, his hand to his mouth, his deep voice coming 
across the interval which lay between the two ships. 

"Thank you, sir, and the same to you," answered the 
midshipman, waving his cap. 

At the same time he reached for the bell cord. There 
was a jangle below. The chug of the first revolution of 
the engine came up through the hatchway, the paddles 
slowly began to move. 

"Starboard the hebn, quartermaster," cried the 
young captain. 

"Starboard it is, sir," answered the old quarter- 
master. 

The Bahama's head swung to port. Smoke belched 
out of her smoke stacks. The big paddle wheels began 
to turn faster and faster. Cheers came from the deck 
of the Hartford. The Bahama moved swiftly away. 

Old Mike Morris appreciated being second in com- 
mand, in view of the fact that none of the Hartford 
officers had been spared, or would have been willing to 
have been spared if they could help it, on the eve of a 
campaign. 

"Well, sir," he began sagely, "what did I tell you? 
By four o'clock to-morrow mommg we will be in 
Hampton Roads with the news." 

"Yes," said the boy, "if only we are in time. Cap- 
tain McPherson thought the raid would be over by this 
time." 

" You will find it so," said the captain. " The Yankee 
fleet will have been sunk or driven away. You will fall 
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into the anns of your Confederate friends, and I will 
have my ship back in the morning." 

Stevens looked at old Morris, 

"Beggin' your pardon, sir," said the bo's'n's mate 
stoudy, "but I don't believe it." 

"Anyway, no matter what has happened, we have 
got to travel hard for the Capes," said Stevens. "As 
hard as we can go. We may lose the ship and then, 
again, we may get there in time." 

"That's right, sir," said the confident bo's'n's mate, 
"and trust my word, you will get there in time." 
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STEVENS AND MORRIS GET HOME AGAIN 

Stevens drove the Bahama hard, and at dawn the 
next day, running in between the Capes, he bore away 
to the southward for the anchorage of the Union fleet. 
He had spent most of the night on the bridge — all of it 
in fact. Morris had at last insisted upon him taking 
some sleep, but the young midshipman, consumed with 
anxiety and excited by his splendid command, had 
positively refused to go below. A pea-jacket rolled up 
had made a sufficient pillow, and he had slept several 
hours on the bridge. As day broke Stevens and his 
faithful follower swept the bay with their glasses. 

"What did I tell you, Mr. Stevens?" said old Mike 
triumphantly. "There they all are — the Roanoke, the 
Minnesota, and the others ; a new one, too — one of the 
Congress class. I take it she'll be the St. Lawrence." 

"Captain Purviance," answered the boy; "she is on 
the station, you know." 

"Yonder is the Congress herself and the old Cum- 
berland as well, way down to the s'uth'ard off Newport 
News," continued the bo's'n's mate. 

"We are in time, then," asserted the youngster ex- 
ultantly. 
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"I knowed we'd be in time; luck ain't never de- 
sarted me when it come to fightin','' answered the old 
sailor triumphantly. 

"For'ard there," cried Stevens sharply. 

One of the men on the deck below turned and faced 
his young captain. 

"Lay aft, here," the boy continued, "set our colors at 
the gaff, and runmiage the flag locker. If you can find 
another National Ensign set it at the foretopmast-head, 
over the Confederate flag, so they will know what we are." 

"Aye, aye, sir," said the man as he jumped to obey 
the command. 

"Some one is coming to look us up now, sir," said 
Morris, pointing to one of the government tugs, which, 
in obedience to a string of brightly colored signal flags 
from the Roanoke, was heading northward up the bay 
toward them. Clouds of smoke from her stack indi- 
cated that she was being pushed hard. She had a long 
Parrott rifle on her forecastle, which was being cleared 
for action. 

"The sooner we can get in touch with her the better. 
I wonder who is in command of the station?" 

"Broad pennant's flyin* from the Roanoke, sir," an- 
swered Morris. 

"That will be Commodore Marston's then," con- 
tinued Stevens. "As we probably have a hard day 
before us, I'll leave you in charge of the deck, Morris, 
while I go below and get some breakfast. Then I'll 
relieve you, and by the time you finish, going at this 
pace, we ought to be alongside of the Roanoke" 
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• A half an hour later the tug boat, a big, powerful 
ocean going tug, armed with that long 32-pounder rifle 
in the bows, had arrived within hailing distance. 

The boy and the man had both eaten hastily and 
were both on the bridge as the tug approached. The 
engines of the Bahama were slowed down. 

The tug swung alongside and took up a course par- 
allel to that of the steamer. An officer near the pilot 
house hailed the new-comer. 

"What ship is that?" 

"British blockade runner Bahama, prize to the 
United States sloop-of-war Cumberland,^' answered the 
boy. 

"Who is in command ?" 

"Acting-Midshipman Stevens of the Cumberland. 
I have news of great importance for Commodore 
Marston." 

"Aye, aye! The Commodore orders that you anchor 
oflF the Rip-Raps abreast of the Roanoke." 

"Very good, sir." 

The midshipman lifted his cap. The officer on the 
tug acknowledged the salutation, bells jangled below 
in the engine-room, and the Bahama shot away from 
the vicinity of the slow-going tug boat as if the lat- 
ter were at anchor. Fifteen minutes later her own 
anchor was dropped off the Rip-Raps, between that 
low island and Old Point Comfort. The Bahama was 
within easy hailbg distance of the Roanoke. The crew 
of the latter ship stared at her curiously from port and 
rail. 
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When the blockade runner was fairly anchored and 
at rest, Stevens hailed the flagship. 

"Roanoke, ahoy!" 

"Ahoy the steamer! What ship is that?" 

"The British blockade runner Bahama, prize to the 
Cumberland:' 

A roar of cheers rose from the decks of the Roanoke, 
When the tumult died away, Stevens continued : 

" I have important news for the Flag-Officer. Will you 
send an officer and a boat to take charge of the prize ?" 

"Immediately," was the reply, and in a short space 
of time one of the heavy cutters of the big steam frigate 
ran alongside the prize. A lieutenant and a dozen 
armed seamen scrambled on deck and the oflBcer took 
charge and told the midshipman that he could use the 
Roanoke's cutter to go aboard the flagship. 

A few words put the lieutenant in possession of all 
necessary information concerning the prisoners below 
and Captain McPherson, who had been a melancholy 
but interested spectator of all that transpired, was 
introduced, and then the midshipman and the bo's'n's 
mate scrambled down the battens, jumped into the 
cutter, and in a short time boarded the Roanoke, 

A few moments later the boy and the man, who 
would in no wise be separated from his young officer, 
were ushered into Commodore Marston's spacious 
cabin. There was another officer with the commander 
of the station who started with surprise as the two came 
in. The boy instinctively moved forward, then stopped 
and saluted. 
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"Young Stevens! by all that is holy!" cried the 
younger of the two oflBcers. 

"I have the honor to report my return to duty, sir," 
said the youngster, saluting gravely, "and at the same 
time inform you that a detachment from the Cumber- 
land has captured the British blockade runner Bahama, 
which lies at anchor yonder, with a cargo of arms, am- 
munition, medical supplies, clothing and machinery, 
estimated to be worth something like two hundred 
thousand dollars." 

"Great heavens!" exclaimed Captain Radford of the 
Cumberland, the younger officer mentioned, staring in 
wide-eyed surprise at this stupendous announcement. 

Commodore Marston, a very much older officer, 
looked at the two new-comers with great amazement. 

"You say, young man," he began, with the stem 
austerity of the old navy, in spite of an inclination to 
laugh at the astounding remarks which the boy had 
just made so nonchalantly, " that a detachment from the 
Cumberland's crew effected the capture of this ship?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"How many were in the detachment?" 

"Two, sir." 

"Two!" 

"Yes, sir. I and this seaman here, Mike Morris, 
chief bo's'n's mate of the Cumberland, sir." 

"Come aboard, sir," said old Mike, knuckling and 
making his usual sea scrape. 

"But I don't understand you, pardon me, Commo- 
dore," began Captain Radford. "These are the two of 
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my crew who were captured four or five days ago while 
out with a landing party looking for fresh vegetables 
and other soft tack." 

"Yes, sir," said Stevens. "We were overhauled, 
made prisoners by some irregular cavalry, placed on a 
train and sent south with other prisoners. Fortunately 
the train was badly wrecked early in the morning. In 
the darkness and confusion, Morris and I managed to 
escape. We reached the sea-shore, had an encounter 
with a Confederate lieutenant, who captured us or we 
captured him; at any rate, we exchanged ourselves, 
captured a small boat, got away to sea, escaping after 
a hot chase by an armed schooner; ran into a heavy 
gale during which we were run down by the Confed- 
erate cruiser Alabama, Captain Semmes." 

"That ship is out?" asked Captain Marston sharply. 

"Yes, sir, and a splendid steamer she is, too," re- 
turned the boy. 

"How did you escape from her?" asked Marston. 

"Captain Semmes was good enough to respect that 
exchange paper; and when he overhauled the Bahama 
and found she was bound in for Wilmington he offered 
to transship us. I accepted the offer in the hope that 
we might get north." 

"I see," said Marston; "go on." 

"Well, sir, the blockade runner was captured off the 
Cape Fear River by the Hartford, Flag-Ofl&cer Farra- 
gut, bound for the West Gulf Blockading Squadron." 

"But you said the Cumberland- made the capture," 
interposed Radford quickly. "It is a matter of great 
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importance as to who did capture the ship, for the prize 
money to be divided between the officers and the crew 
would be something handsome." 

"Yes, sir," said the boy; "when Captain McPherson 
saw that he was going to be overhauled he surrendered 
the ship to me, and when the Hartford ranged alongside 
I was in possession." 

"And what did Farragut say to your claim?" asked 
Marston. 

"He laughed, sir, and said it would be a matter for 
the courts to settle." 

The old officer nodded his head. 

"It is a pretty tangle. Have you got that exchange 
paper?" 

"Here it is, sir," answered Stevens, handing the doc- 
ument to the Commodore. 

The latter perused it eagerly and finally laid it down 
remarking: 

"If you will send me through your captain a full 
report of your adventures, and if you will permit me to 
keep this exchange paper, I will send them both to the 
Secretary at Washington with a recommendation that 
you be made full nlidshipman and with a further recom- 
mendation that you be given an acting lieutenant's 
commission at the first opportunity. You have done 
brilliant services, young sir." 

"Thank you, sir." 

"And as for you, Morris," continued Marston, "I'll 
try to get you a bo's'n's warrant." 

"I am proud of you both," said Captain Radford 
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promptly, "and I shall heartily second Commodore 
Marston's recommendation." 

"Beg pardon, sir," said Morris, "but I ain't got edica- 
tion enough for a bo's'n's warrant. Chief bo's'n's mate 
is about my reg'lar job, and if I can keep alongside Mr. 
Stevens here, which there ain't a more promisin' young 
officer in the sarvice, that'll be about enough for me." 

"Very well," said Marston, smiling, "I will do what 
I can for you." 

"I have something more to say, with your permission, 
sir," began Stevens, eagerly looking toward the com- 
manding officer of the fleet. 

"Yes? What is it?" asked the Commodore. 

"Why, it's about the Merrimac, sir." 

"We have been hearing a good deal about her from 
time to time," remarked Marston. 

"Well, this is straight, sir; this came from Captain 
McPherson of the Bahama, who brought over machin- 
ery, supplies, and other things for her on his previous 
cruise. He has talked with men who have seen her. 
They have raised her; put a kind of a house on her; 
plated it with iron ; given her a ram, and she is coming 
out to raise the blockade." 

"Yes; well?" 

"Captain McPherson thought she would have 
already done so, but I see the ships are all here." 

"And they are going to stay here, my boy," said 
Marston coolly. "We are not to be frightened by any 
cock-and-bull stories about iron houses afloat. The 
Roanoke and the Minnesota should be a match for the 
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whole Confederate navy, iron boats and all, to say 
nothing of those two splendid ships off Newport News 
and the St. Lawrence which joined us yesterday. Eh, 
Radford?" 

"I rather think," answered Radford, with equal con- 
fidence and assurance, "when Johnny Reb comes out 
that we will be able to give a good account of ourselves." 

No one in the Union fleet had the least idea of the 
tremendous offensive and defensive power of the 
strange ship which the genius of the Confederate offi- 
cers had made ready for service. The Union officers 
knew they possessed the finest ships of their class afloat; 
there was nothing better in any navy; as a matter of 
fact, they longed for a good try at this nondescript 
Merrimac. Steam had by no means displaced sail, and 
all of the officers in the navy were, or had been trained 
to be, deep-water sailors. They could scarcely conceive 
of a practicable iron-clad ship afloat. Such a thing had 
never been heard of. 

It required a man like Farragut to appreciate the 
significance of the situation and its possibilities. Mars- 
ton and Radford were not that kind of men. 

"And is that all ? " asked Marston, looking at Stevens. 

"Yes, sir." 

L"Well the news is not nearly so important as your 
capture." 
"Flag-Officer Farragut thought " 
"Never mind," said Marston, "what Flag-Officer 
Farragut thought. His thoughts are for the West Gulf 
Blo< 



Blockading Squadron, not for us." 
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"Yes, sir," said the midshipman, growing more and 
more abashed. 

"Meanwhile," said Radford, "I suppose if the Com- 
modore has no further use for you and Morris " 

"No," said the Commodore, "you will be wishful to 
join your shipmates of the Cumberland^' 

"Yes, sir," answered the boy eagerly. 

Radford looked over at Commodore Marston. 

"May the Zouave take them down, sir?" asked the 
former. 

"Certainly. Tell the pilot so," was the answer. 

"Thank you very much," exclaimed Radford. "Mr. 
Stevens, tell Mr. Denton when you reach the Cumber- 
land — by the way, he joined us as first lieutenant a day 
or two after you left; he is your uncle, isn't he?" 

"Yes, sir," answered the boy, his eyes lighting, for 
he was very fond of his fine old sailor uncle. 

"He'll be glad to see you," continued Radford. 
"Tell him, with my compliments, that I shall be here 
all day on court-martial duty. Tell him to keep a 
bright lookout for the Merrimac. There will be no 
harm in that, Commodore?" 

"None," replied Marston. "A sailor should always 
keep a bright lookout all the time. Good morning, 
Mr. Stevens." 

Mr. Stevens and his follower saluted at once and re- 
turned from the cabin. 

"Whew!" said the boy as he got into the open air. 
"Didn't seem to think much of our news, after all." 

"They'll think more of her when she comes out," 
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said Morris sapiently. "Commodore Farragut, he 
realizes it." 

This said, the boy turned and walked over to the 
oflficer of the deck. 

"Commodore Marston's compliments," he began, 
"and he wishes you to send us down to the Cumberland 
on the Zouave." 

"Very good," said the officer, and he hollowed his 
hands and hailed the big tug. 

"Zouave, ahoy!" 

"Ahoy, the frigate!" 

"Commodore Marston's orders for you to take two 
passengers down to the Cumberland and report to Lieu- 
tenant Denton." 

"Aye, aye, sir; I understand." 

In a few moments Stevens and Morris were aboard 
the big tug, which was energetically puffing its way 
down past the middle ground and some several miles 
away where the frigate and the sloop swxmg at anchor. 

It was about ten o'clock in the morning when the 
two wanderers stepped on the deck of the splendid 
sloop of war. Lieutenant Denton himself met them at 
the gangway. They had been recognized in the Zouave's 
boat. The whole ship was alive with excitement ; both 
Stevens and Morris were very popular aboard, and their 
capture had been the occasion of universal regret. 
Their return was greeted with the heartiest of cheers. 
The midshipman was so excited he could scarcely con- 
tain himself; and even the veteran Morris found himself 
chewing his usual quid with more vim than ever before. 
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Although the boy wanted to hug his handsome uncle, 
who had indeed been the means ofgetting him into the 
service, he drew himself up stiffly, lifted his cap in 
salute, and exclaimed : 

"Come aboard, sir!" 

The bo's'n's mate followed his example and his 
words exacdy. 

"I am glad to see you, Mr. Stevens, and you, too, 
Morris," said Mr. Denton formally. 

"Yes, sir, and I have to report that the bo's'n's mate 
and I have captured and brought in a blockade runner 
estimated to be worth something like two hundred 
thousand dollars." 

The boy raised his voice as he spoke so that he was 
heard all over the crowded decks. As this meant a lib- 
eral amount of prize money, even for the smallest powder- 
monkey, his statement was greeted with cheers and 
laughter. 

"That is fine news," said Mr. Denton, smiling at his 
lucky young nephew. "You shall tell me about it in 
my cabin at once." 

"Beg pardon, sir," said Stevens; "I have a message 
from Captain Radford." 

"Yes?" 

"He will be detained aboard the Roanoke by court- 
martial probably all day. He directs you to keep sharp 
lookout for the Merrimac and to be ready for her when 
she comes." 

"We'll do that," said Denton cheerfully. "Eh, 

men?" 
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He turned and faced where the crew were gathered. 
Ringing cheers greeted his reply. 

"You see," he said to his nephew. 

"Yes, sir." 

At that moment the lookout, who was always main- 
tained at the foretopmast-head, hailed the deck. 

"Below there!" he cried. 

"What is it?" answered the officer of the watch, 
looking upward. 

"There's a great mass of smoke in the Elizabeth 
River, sir." 

"Can you make out what it is?" asked the officer. 

The commotion on the ship suddenly died into the 
intensest silence. 

"I can't get a fair sight through the trees, but it 
looks like a big bam or a house in the river." 

"Is it a house afire?" 

"No, sir; it seems to have a smokestack and be 
moving." 

"That will be the Merrimac" said old Mike, in his 
deep, hoarse voice. 

Mr. Denton evidently thought it was something seri- 
ous, too, for he hailed the Zouave at once. 

"Tug, ahoy!" 

"Sir?" 

"Rim over to the eastward there and find out what 
that smoke is down in the Elizabeth River." 

"Deck there," cried the lookout aloft again. 

"What is it?" 

" There is more smoke." 
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"She ain't comin' alone," muttered old Mike, who 
was a sort of privileged character. 

Denton turned to the officer of the watch. 

" Get the wash clothes down at once, sir," he said — 
the clothes-lines were up and the seamen's garments 
were drying in the bright, brisk air on that beautiful 
Saturday morning — "and have everything ready to clear 
ship for action when I give the word." 

"Aye, aye, sir." 

"Now, Mr. Stevens, will you and Morris come aft to 
my cabin and let me hear of your adventures?" 

"I told you we'd be in time, Mr. Stevens," whispered 
old Mike as he lumbered along the gangway to the 
quarter-deck in the wake of the happy midshipman. 
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CHAPTER Xn 



THE HEROIC DEFENCE OF THE 



"CUMBERLAND" 



While Stevens, with sundry promptings from his 
faithful and devoted friend the old sailor, related the 
strange adventures through which they both had passed, 
ending in that startling and brilliant capture of the 
Baltama, under the direction of the officer of the watch 
the Cumberland was quietly made ready for any emer- 
gency. The wash clothing which had been hanging in 
long lines festooned from spar to spar was got down on 
deck; the boats were dropped astern or shifted to port, 
which, in case of battle, probably would be the unen- 
gaged side; the booms were rigged in; and, in short, 
every preparation except the actual clearing for action 
was made. 

It took but a short time, comparatively, to get every- 
thing ship-shape and in complete readiness for fighting, 
and then the ship settled down to the usual orderly 
routine of drill and service. Whenever opportunity per- 
mitted, however, curious and eager glances were cast to 
the eastward toward the tree-hidden mouth of the Eliza- 
beth River, where the smoke, gently blown along by the 
spring wind, was growing more and more evident. 
There was no anxiety or fear in any heart on board the 
ship. 
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The Cumberland was an old-time sailing vessel, a 
sloop of war of the largest class, f)i about seventeen 
hundred tons' burden. She was over two hundred tons 
larger than the pride of the old navy, the famous old 
frigate Constitution, for instance. Although she was 
a ship without steam power, she had a most modem and 
powerful armament. Her main battery consisted of 
twenty-two nine-inch guns, almost the heaviest broad- 
side guns then in use in any naval service. These 
were Dahlgren guns of the latest and most approved 
pattern. In addition to this formidable battery, she 
carried forward on the forecastle a large ten-inch 
smooth-bore pivot, and aft a new seventy-pounder rifle 
pivot. 

The Congress, which lay next to her, was rated a fifty- 
gun frigate. She was only slightly larger than the Cum- 
berland and her battery was no whit stronger, although 
her guns were more than twice as many. 

Captain Radford and Lieutenant Denton had exer- 
cised the crew frequently at target practice with splendid 
results. There were three hundred and seventy-six men 
on the Cumberland, and no vessel that ever floated was 
manned by a braver or more determined crew. They did 
did not believe there was a ship on the ocean that could 
receive their powerful broadside with impunity, and 

I during the long days of comparative inactivity, while 
swinging idly with the tide off Newport News, they 
fairly longed for a chance to try conclusions with some 
other bigger, stronger, and more famous frigate. There 

I was an air of delighted expectancy, therefore, and ill- 
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suppressed glee at present on board the Cumberland, 
and on the Congress as well. 

The Congress was the nearest ship to the Cumberland. 
She was within easy gun-shot range, and both were lying 
off Newport News under the guns of the heavy land 
batteries erected and manned by the army. Some seven 
or eight miles away, and quite near Fortress Monroe, 
lay the Roanoke and the Minnesota, two new steam 
frigates of the first class, and another fine old sailing 
frigate, the St. Lawrence, sister ship to the Congress. 
With them, under the protection of the Fortress, were 
a number of auxiliary vessels, tugs, transports, store and 
supply ships, prizes, and the like. 

The Zouave, when ordered by Lieutenant Denton, 
steamed across the bay at her fastest speed, which was 
not very considerable, by the way, to get a nearer look 
at the approaching strangers. 

About six bells, eleven o'clock, they were fully in 
view from the deck of the tug. The Zouave was a little 
screw steamer commanded by Pilot J. A. Phillips. She 
mounted forward a long thirty- two-pounder Parrott 
rifle. As soon as he became aware of the character of 
the vessel before him, Phillips opened fire with his only 
gun. 

The first shot of one of the greatest and most re- 
nowned naval battles ever fought came from that tug 
boat. As the echo of the discharge rang over the still 
waters of the bay, the various ships swinging so care- 
lessly at their anchors suddenly awoke to interest. Shots, 
however, were common enough not to cause any great 
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"She ain't comin' alone," muttered old Mike, who 
was a sort of privileged character. 

Denton turned to the officer of the watch. 

"Get the wash clothes down at once, sir," he said — 
the clothes-lines were up and the seamen's garments 
were drying in the bright, brisk air on that beautiful 
Saturday morning — "and have everything ready to clear 
ship for action when I give the word." 

"Aye, aye, sir." 

"Now, Mr. Stevens, will you and Morris come aft to 
my cabin and let me hear of your adventures?" 

"I told you we'd be in time, Mr. Stevens," whispered 
old Mike as he lumbered along the gangway to the 
quarter-deck in the wake of the happy midshipman. 
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top was covered with heavy gratings and carried a 
heavy iron smokestack and pilot-house protected like 
the sides. To the bow, two and a half feet below the 
water line, a huge cast-iron ram was fastened. 

This strange and unusual ship, the like of which had 
never before been seen on the ocean, was armed with 
ten heavy guns. Forward and aft in the rounded part 
of the superstructure were seven-inch Brooke rifles, the 
heaviest and most powerful guns on any ship afloat. 
These two guns were so arranged and port-holes were 
so cut that they could be fired ahead or on either side. 
Right abaft them in broadside to starboard and port 
respectively were two powerful and formidable six-inch 
rifles, and abaft them on either broadside three nine-inch 
Dahlgren smooth-bore guns. 

As Captain McPherson had said, the Merrintac had 
been built in a frantic hurry. When she left the wharves 
that morning she was still crowded with mechanics, 
engineers, and workmen, who only left her when she had 
gone some distance on her trial trip. I said her trial 
trip. War vessels are usually tried out before they go 
into action. There was neither opportunity nor time 
for this ship to get a chance to settle herself, for her 
officers and crew to see how her engines would work, 
what she would do under steam, how she would steer, 
how much time and space she required in which to 
turn; or, in short, to find out anything about her. Ex- 
cept to turn over her screw, her engines had never before 
even been started. The voyage she was engaged upon 
was such a trial trip as no vessel of war before or since 
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had ever been forced to undergo. The minute they 
could get steam up on her, the Confederates deter- 
mined to go out and fight. 

There were a number of very brilliant naval offi- 
cers, graduates of Annapolis, and sailors of the old 
navy, who were in command of the ship. Inasmuch 
as she had neither masts, sails, nor rigging, sailors were 
not necessary. Captain Franklin Buchanan, her com- 
mander, was able to enlist a fine body of engineers, fire- 
men, artillerists, and fighters for his famous ship. There 
were two hundred and sixty of them aboard, and they 
were as good in their way as the crew of the Cumberland. 

As soon as it was found that the engines would work, 
although they were wofully weak for such a great, heavy 
vessel — she drew twenty-two feet of water when loaded 
— Buchanan and his officers determined to attack the 
Union fleet and raise the blockade without delaying a 
minute. Well for them and their cause that they came 
to this resolution. A day may be a priceless period in 
naval warfare, or any other, for that matter. 

They did not believe that there was a gun mounted 
on any of the Union ships that could pierce their armor. 
They felt practically absolutely safe in their deck-house 
or casemate, and they were sure that they had the whole 
Union fleet at their mercy. They were even more con- 
fident of success than the crews of the Congress and the 
Cumberland. As the issue determined, they had more 
basis for that assurance than the Union seamen. There 
was hope, high anticipation, and strong determination, 
therefore, on both sides in the battle that afternoon. 
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The instant that the Merrimac — which, by the way, 
the Confederates had renamed the Virginia, and 
which ought to be known in history under that name, 
but which is not — came into view, the Cumberland and 
the Congress immediately cleared for action. Then was 
heard about the wooden decks of the old frigates the 
stem rolling of the drums, the same old call which has 
been used for hundreds of years on every ship of every 
nation about to engage in battle, the beat-to-quarters. 

It was unknown, of course, which group of ships the 
Confederate would first attack. Whether she would go 
on up the bay, past Craney Island and its Confederate 
batteries, and tackle the steam frigates, or whether she 
would turn westward and come toward the sailing ves- 
sels, no one for a moment could tell. A little before one 
o'clock the matter was decided, for the Merrimac, hav- 
ing cleared the shoals which lie along the west side of 
the Elizabeth River channel, turned squarely westward 
in the direction of Newport News. She was attended 
by two river steamers, the Beaufort and the Raleigh, 
each carrying a thirty-two-pounder rifle. Alone, neither 
of these was in the least degree formidable, but they 
might prove dangerous auxiliaries to the Merrimac. 

Far up the James River watchful lookouts from the 
Cumberland's mast-heads also reported threatening 
movements of approaching steamers. The Confeder- 
ates had in that river a small naval force consisting of 
the twelve-gun iron steamer Patrick Henry, slightly pro- 
tected, and the two-gun steamer Jamestown. The offi- 
cer in command of the James River squadron was com- 
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ing down the river with the evident intention of co- 
ordinating his attack with that of the Merrimac. Both 
squadrons were converging upon the point occupied 
by the Cumberland and the Congress. 

The instant the first tap of the drum was heard the 
quiet ship broke into a scene of activity. The deep 
thundering of the drum was punctured by the shrill 
calls of the bo's'n's mates as they gleefully piped one 
command after the other. The heavy guns were cast 
loose and provided. Since it was known that the 
Merrimac was heavily armored, these powerful guns 
were loaded with the heaviest solid shot then used in 
the service. Magazines were opened, decks were 
sanded, the hospital in the cockpit was got ready for 
the reception of the wounded. Lieutenant Denton took 
his position on the quarter-deck, the other officers rap- 
idly found their appointed places, Midshipman Stevens 
repaired to the forecastle where his immediate duty 
consisted of an oversight of the big ten-inch pivot of 
which his friend Mike Morris was the gun captain. 

On the gun-deck all was motion and excitement for 

a few minutes until, by and by, under the rapid urging 

of the officers, the ship was made complete and ready, 

and the usual orderly, well-drilled, disciplined silence 

of the man-of-war crew supervened. The stillness was 

broken by low words of conversation here and there 

between the officers and the men. Guns were trained 

upon the approaching stranger. The gun captains 

stood with primers in their hands, ready at the instant 

of command to insert them in the vents and then to 
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pull the lanyards which would bring the heavy hammers 
down upon the primer-heads and start the huge shot 
in the direction of the foe. 

A little after one o'clock the Merrimac, which had 
been coming straight toward them in the grimmest 
silence with her ports closed, seemed to Lieutenant 
Denton to be just about within range of his biggest 
gun. The ship was so still that it was scarcely neces- 
sary for him to raise his voice to make himself heard. 

"Forward there!" he said quietly. 

The men noticed, with pride, that there was not 
the slightest tremor in his voice. 

"Aye, aye, sir," answered Stevens from the forecastle. 

"Try him with your pivot, Mr. Stevens," was the 
reply. 

"Ready, Mike?'* asked Stevens promptly. 

He was only a yoimgster and his voice did tremble 
a little. He wished that he had his uncle's composure. 

"Aye, aye, sir," answered old Morris, coolly squint- 
ing along the sights. "Give her a little more eleva- 
tion," said the sailor to the men at the elevating screw. 
"Now a touch with the starboard handspike," he con- 
tinued. " Very good," he added as the gun crew slowly 
swung the elevated muzzle slightly to the right. "All 
ready, sir!" he said quickly. 

"Clear the tackles. Stand by!" cried Stevens. 

The men sprang away from the gun. Old Morris 
raised himself up, the line in his hand, the primer hav- 
ing been already inserted. 

"Fu-e!" cried the midshipman. 
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There was a tremendous roar from the great piece. 
A cloud of smoke burst out from the muzzle. The 
pivot had been aimed well, for the ten-inch shot struck 
the Merrimac fairly and squarely on the side, but no 
damage was done apparently, for the bullet glanced 
aside, ricochetted along the water for some distance, 
and at last splashed into the sea. 

"Well aimed, Morris!" said Stevens. 

" A good shot," called out Denton from aft. "Try the 
gun again!" 

He looked very grave, however, as he spoke, for he 
had seen that no damage whatever had been done to 
the Merrimac, which still came on in the same im- 
pressive silence as before. What kind of a vessel could 
it be that could sustain the terrific impact of so tre- 
mendous a shot without apparently feeling it? Per- 
haps when they got closer this might be different. 

Watchers on the ship noticed that the black side of 
the Merrimac seemed to shine in the bright afternoon 
sunlight. They learned afterward that the crew had 
actually greased the iron in order to make the bullets 
the more certain to glance off! 

There was still no sign of life about the Merrimac. 
She came on as rapidly as she could. Her best speed 
was only about seven miles an hour, although her 
engineers were driving her for all she was worth. The 
smoke was pouring from her huge stack in great clouds. 

By this time her approach had brought her in range 

of the Cumberland's after pivot. This rifle, too, threw 

its bolt in the direction of the great iron-clad, but as 
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unavailingly as before. The Merrimac made a brilliant 
black target against the bright shining water, and it 
was almost impossible to miss her. 

Denton now turned to his signal officer, and in a few 
minutes he flung a line of fluttering flags from the 
mast-head — a signal for assistance from the ships up at 
Fortress Monroe. The steam frigates were already 
getting under way, but the condition of their engines, 
in the one case disabled, and in the other with no fire in 
the furnaces, rendered them more or less helpless. They 
and the St. Lawrence were being brought down by tugs, 
but at the rate they were able to travel, it would be 
hours before they could get in range. The two sailing 
ships would have to fight their battle alone. 

At this time heavy guns on the Congress also began 
to speak. At half-past one o'clock the big nine- inch 
guns of the Cumberland's broadside joined in the action, 
and a perfect hail of iron was poured upon the advan- 
cing ship. The gun practice was magnificent. Shot 
after shot struck home. The flag-staff on the Merrimac 
was cut away, to be instantly replaced. Holes were torn 
in her smokestack. The water about her was whipped 
into foam by the rain of bullets, but still she came on 
silently, irresistibly. Save for the fact that her direction 
and her steam were maintained, one might have thought 
her a dead hulk afloat and adrift, so little sign of life 
was there about her. 

A little after two o'clock, however, the now anxious 
watchers on the Cumberland saw the forward port of the 
Merrimac suddenly open. The long black muzzle of 
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a huge gun thrust itself out over the low deck, awash in 
the quiet water. The next moment a cloud of smoke 
burst over it, and presently they heard the sharper, 
louder, detonating crack of a rifle above the deeper 
roar of the big, smooth-bore guns. The first shot was 
aimed at the Cumberland. It struck the starboard 
quarter of the doomed ship, tore through the heavy 
planking as if it had been a piece of paper, and drove a 
shower of splinters aboard. The shot itself swerved to 
one side and, glancing along the after pivot, swept away 
every man on one side of the gun. The accompanying 
splinters accounted for most of the rest. An officer by 
Denton's side was torn almost in two by a jagged piece 
of plank. He himself was covered with blood, but was 
otherwise unharmed. Fortunately, the gun itself was 
not seriously damaged. 

Summoned by the captain, other men came running 
to take the place of the dead and wounded. The latter 
were carried below to the cockpit, where the surgeons did 
the best they could for them. They were the first of a 
horrible and ghastly procession. 

The Merrimac's first blow had been a terrible one. 
There was scarcely more than two hundred yards be- 
tween the ships now. The Congress was but a little 
farther away. At this short distance both vessels poured 
a solid and practically simultaneous broadside upon 
the iron-clad. Surely no vessel afloat could endure with 
impunity so terrific a hammering on both sides at once, 
for every shot struck home. The officers and men were 
amazed to see, as the smoke blew away, that it had not 
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affected the Merrimac at all. Some of the heaviest shot 
actually burst to pieces as they struck, others rebounded 
into the air, but none did any damage. 

Again the flag-staff of the Confederate iron-clad was 
shot away. A man sprang out on her deck to replace 
it and a round shot cut hini in two. That was all ! 

With the rapidity for which the ship had become 
famous, the battery of the Cumberland was reloaded 
and fired again and again. The swiftest work was done 
by the big ten-inch pivot. Shot after shot was put di- 
rectly at the Merrimac with imerring skill by the old 
bo's'n's mate. The Merrimac returned with equal 
vigor the Cumberland's fire, and one heavy shell, after 
having ripped clear through the Cumberland, exploded 
in the sea beyond, tearing some of the small boats to 
pieces. As the Confederate drew on, gun after gim in 
the sloop of war's battery was put out of action. As 
the different gun crews on the Cumberland were shot to 
pieces, others, small-arm men and sail trimmers, came 
running boldly to take their places, until the whole crew 
of the ship, rapidly being decimated by the awful fire, 
was furiously engaged. 

By this the Merrimac's broadside was at last com- 
pletely in range. Quickly her starboard ports were 
thrown open, five black guns appeared and were fired 
into the side of the Congress. At this instant the for- 
ward rifle sent another shell screaming through the 
hapless Cumberland. This time the shell burst in the 
sick-bay or hospital, and killed four sick men lying in 
their cots. The battery on shore now awoke to action. 
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The Merrimac was near enough to be in range of the 
shore guns. They began shooting through the inter- 
vals between the ships, but did little or no damage. 

Still coming on, the Merrimac suddenly made a slight 
swerve to starboard. 

"She is going to run us down!" cried old Mike Mor- 
ris as they saw the bow of the iron-clad slowly swing to 
starboard and bear directly down on them. 

Others perceived the manoeuvre, too. The sharp 
voice of Denton rang over the ship. 

"Cease firing!" he cried. "Load with two solid shot 
and stand by to give it to her." 

The time was short ; the Merrimac was almost upon 
them ; they worked with desperate haste at the guns. 

"Let no one fire until I give the order!" cried Denton 
again. 

Working with furious energy, the heavy guns were 
charged with an extra amount of powder and two heavy 
shot for short range. 

"By Heaven!" cried Stevens, "we will give them a 
dose from the big pivot. Ready, Mike!" 

"Ready, sir," said the old seaman. 

It was not necessary to take aim. The muzzle of the 
gun was depressed to its limit in order to plunge the 
shot down on the Merrimac. She was coming on and 
coming swiftly. The men stood waiting in wild excite- 
ment, the oflicers staring at Denton on the quarter- 
deck. Why did not he give the order to fire! Could 
any vessel sustain such a discharge as they were about 

to pour upon her, at such a range? Meanwhile the 
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captain, regardless of any possible danger to himself, 
ran forward to the forecastle and jumped up on the 
rail, holding to the fore shrouds. He could see the 
black prow of the huge iron ship a short distance away. 
He waited until the two vessels were almost together 
and then he roared out in a tremendous voice: 

"Fire!" 

The detonating roar of the discharge had not died 
away when, with a shock like that of an earthquake, 
the ram of the Merrimac struck the Cumberland imme- 
diately under the starboard fore chains. It seemed at 
first as if the ship had been hoisted into the air. The 
guns which they had not had time to secure were hurled 
back to port as the ship was forced over. Officers and 
men rolled over her decks, bringing up in a confused 
mass against the lee rail. There was a terrible crashing, 
rending sound through the side of the Cumberland, 
which was heard over the roar of the guns from the 
Congress. 

The two ships ground together for a moment, the 
Confederate's engines working hard. It seemed as if 
the Merrimac intended to hurl the sailing ship bodily 
over upon her beam ends. It was impossible to load 
or fire or discharge a gun from the Cumberland, but the 
large pivot gun on the Merrimac was fired and the ex- 
ploding shell fairly riddled the interior of the doomed 
ship, while Denton, Stevens, Morris, and others climbed 
up the inclined deck to see what was about to happen. 

The Merrimac realized that the Cumberland was 
done for, and at this moment slowly backed away. So 
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tfwncndous had been her impact that the iron ram of 
the iron-clad was wrenched off and remained in the 
side (jf tJie Cumberland. When the Merrimac drew 
away, the Cumberland reeled back to starboard and 
llie water rushed in through a great, gaping hole in her 
side. But the instant the Cumberland righted itself 
again, Denton gave orders to resume firing. While the 
battery was hastily being reloaded and the gims run 
out, a head was thrust out from one of the port-holes on 
the Merrimac and a sharp voice cried: 

"Strike your flag!" 

"Never!" returned Denton. "I'll sink alongside 
before I will give up the ship. Give it to them, men!" 

But before the Cumberland could fire, the Merrimac 
discharged her own broadside again. Once more, 
therefore, the battle began. Firing at the Congress 
with her after rifle, the Merrimac now drew slowly past 
the Cumberland and entered the James River in order 
to turn, come back, and finish her work. The Patrick 
Henry and the Jamestown had by this time got into 
action, and taking safe positions where no guns could 
be brought to bear against them, they began mercilessly 
to rake the sloop of war. As the Merrimac swung up 
the river she also searched the helpless Cumberland 
from stem to stem with shells from her after pivot rifle. 
From his stem guns, Denton kept up a fire upon the 
three vessels. 

By this time the Beaufort and the Raleigh had arrived 
in the action, and they, too, chose a position of compara- 
tive safety and opened fire upon the doomed Cumber- 
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land. It took the Merrimac thirty-five minutes to turn 
around, and this time she came down the river with her 
port broadside in action. As before, her forward guns 
devoted their attention to the Congress, while her broad- 
side was occupied fully with the Cumberland. 

On board that ship the situation was frightful. She 
was turned into a slaughter-house by the awful fire 
poured upon her by the five vessels. She was wrecked 
above and torn to pieces below and was swiftly filling 
with water. She would sink in a short time. The 
wounded, of which there were a great many, were 
lifted out of their cots and carried to the upper deck. 
The surgeons hovered over them doing what they could 
for them, which was but little. There were no men to 
spare to attend to them. 

Again and again the shells from the Merrimac and 
her consorts tore through the decks of the Cumberland. 
The few guns remaining serviceable were rapidly being 
dismounted ; still, the brave men fought on. The decks 
were slippery with blood. Ghastly, dismembered bodies 
lay in every direction. Half-naked, grimy, bloody, and 
powder-stained seamen and officers alike, forgetting 
rank, toiled like madmen at the guns. All distinctions 
were abolished in the common peril and the common 
need. 

The whole body was possessed of a single purpose — 
to fire their guns at the iron monster, to fire again, and 
to keep on firing in the hope that some one shot might 
disable her. The Merrimac's stack was razed even 
with the deck gratings. The pilot-house was almost 
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battered out of recognition ; boats, rails, and everything 
exp)Osed were shot away. Again and again her flag was 
torn from her, but the fighting powers of the ship were 
in no way impaired by the mauling and pounding she 
had sustained, and still her deadly guns hurled their 
shells into the vitals of the two wooden ships. 

On board the Merrimac, also, the suffering was 
frightful. Smoke from the engines poured down on 
the deck-house gratings and filled the casemate. Men 
scarcely able to breathe reeled to and fro in an almost 
suffocated condition, firing the guns. Rifle balls and 
pieces of shell or splinters of iron coming through open 
ports wounded several men, including the brave Cap- 
tain Buchanan. 

But such a conflict could not last. The Cumberland 
was slowly sinking. Her gun-deck was already awash. 
At half after three Denton gave orders for those who 
could do so to prepare to abandon the ship. The shells 
of the Merrimac had gone clear through the Cumber- 
land, Most of the boats on the unengaged side were 
shattered or torn away. An effort was made to carry 
some of the less seriously injured into the boats re- 
maining, but under the terrific fire of the Patrick 
Henry and the other gun-boats this proved futile and 
the boats themselves soon became unserviceable from 
shot. There was no escape except by swimming to 
shore. The wounded were left lying on the deck to go 
down with the ship. 

Five minutes later the last magazine was flooded. 
There had been no ammunition for some time save a 
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small supply that had been hurriedly piled on the deck 
for just such an emergency, and that was about gone. 
There was but one gun serviceable, the forward pivot, 
and just one charge for that. Morris still commanded 
the big ten -inch smooth-bore. Stevens had been 
slightly wounded and his head was wrapped up in a 
bloody handkerchief, but he still had charge of the fore- 
castle. At thirty-five minutes after three the ship sud- 
denly listed sharply to port, slowly righted herself, and 
began to sink. The order was instantly given to aban- 
don the ship and for the men to save themselves if they 
could, but the little group of heroic men on the fore- 
castle were not yet ready to leave. 

"We'll give them one more shot," cried Stevens. 

"Aye, aye, sir," said old Morris; "one more." 

Indeed, that was all that could have been given, for the 
last cartridge and the last shot were being rammed home 
in the gun. Seeing that the Cumberland was entirely 
beaten, the Merrimac was ranging ahead in pursuit of 
the Congress, which, after noting the fate of her con- 
sort, had set sail and was endeavoring to get into shallow 
water where she could not be rammed by the Merrimac 
but where she could fight as well as ever. 

There was a prayer in Morris' heart and a prayer 
in Stevens' heart that this last shot might be worth 
while. The decks were bursting open beneath them 
imder the pressure of the compressed air when old I 
Morris trained the gun and put the lock-string in the ' 
boy's hand. He should have the honor of that last 
shot. Denton himself came running forward to look, 
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and with the water breaking about their knees the boy 
pulled the lanyard. 

The gun had been well aimed, for the bullet hit the 
muzzles of two of the broadside guns of the Merrimac, 
disabling them and putting them out of action for 
good. It was the most effective shot that the Cumber- 
land fired, and the survivors on her sinking, collapsing 
decks followed it with a ringing cheer. 

The next moment foxmd the men striking out for 
their lives in the rolling seas. 

The Cumberland had gone down with her dead and 
wounded and living. The flag her men had died for, 
which they had so gallantly defended, which her captain 
had refused to strike, still fluttered at her mast-head. 

Denton had kept his word; he had simk alongside 
rather than surrender. 

Just as the big pivot was discharged a shell from the 
Jamestown exploded on the forecastle. A piece of it 
struck Stevens on the breast, inflicting a frightful 
wound. He fell forward on the gun breech as it disap- 
peared in the water. Old Mike Morris was there, as 
before, and got hold of the boy. They were drawn 
under by the suction of the sinking ship. The bo's'n's 
mate drew his young shipmate and friend up on a grat- 
ing and, thus supporting him, struck out bravely for 
shore. The sea was black with heads for a little while. 
A number of the swimmers managed to get to shore, 
but many of them sank beneath the sea. 

Of the three hundred and seventy-six men on the 
Cumberland, one hundred and twenty-one had been 
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kill«i outright or were drowned when the ship sank. 
Of those who did manage to reach the shore, a large 
number were more or less seriously wounded. The 
carnage and slaughter had been frightful. 

The Cumberland lay on the bottom in about fifty feet 
of water. Her mast-heads rose some distance above the 
water, and from one of them still waved the flag that had 
not been struck. 

Stevens was entirely unconscious when he was taken 
to the army hospital on shore. He did not see the 
Merrimac tear the Congress to pieces; he did not see 
the surrender of the latter ship; he did not see the Mer- 
rimac's consorts attempt to take possession under fire 
from the shore batteries; he did not see the Merrimac 
finally withdraw and set fire to the Congress by red-hot 
shot. He did not see the Minnesota and the old St. 
Lawrence at last get into action at long range ; he did 
not even see the great battle the next day when the 
little Monitor arrived alongside of the Merrimac, and 
finally, after four hours of terrific fighting on that mem- 
orable Sunday morning, force her big antagonist to 
withdraw and abandon her attack upon the Union fleet. 

All these heroic actions were told to him afterward, 
but at the time they took place he was in the wild de- 
lirium of fever. He did not even see Captain Radford 
of the Cumberland, who had gone on shore, at the first 
shot race down the beach on horseback to Newport 
News, where, unable to get on board, he stood wringing 
his hands over his shattered, torn men and the great 
ship which Denton had fought so well. 
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Stevens did not even know for days and days that 
his ow^ bravery and heroism had been appreciated at 
their true worth and that he had been appointed an 
acting lieutenant. Nor did he know how carefully 
and faithfully, and with the tenderness of a woman, old 
Mike Morris, bo's'n's mate, had watched over him. 

It was many, many days before he opened his eyes 
and regained consciousness and asked for news, and it 
was six months at least before he was able to join the 
steamer Hatteras, attached to Flag-Officer Farragut's 
West Gulf Blockading Squadron. Attended by Mike 
Morris, he went down there on the first steamer and 
reported for duty. 

The wound in his breast had at last healed, and the 
long sea voyage and the mild air of the Gulf of Mexico 
made him ready for service again. He was a modest 
youngster, but he couldn't help feeling elated because 
among all of his classmates he had participated in the 
greatest and most terrific naval battle that had taken 
place, up to that time, in the war. 
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THE STORY OF ANOTHER DISASTER 

On the afternoon of the fourth of January, 1863, the 
lookouts on the war steamer Hatteras, which had been 
sent down the river from New Orleans after its capture 
and was on special service off the Southwest Pass, or 
entrance, to the Mississippi Delta, sighted a large, pon- 
derous, clumsy, nondescript vessel coming from the 
westward at her best speed. As soon as the hull rose 
over the horizon she was recognized as one of the naval 
gun-boats that had been improvised from ferry-boats 
running the rivers in New York and Philadelphia. 
The only boats of that description in those waters which 
could, by any possibility, come from that direction, had 
been attached to a small but apparently exceedingly 
powerful squadron despatched by Flag-Officer Farragut 
a short time before to seize the port of Galveston, into 
which there had been a good deal of blockade running 
during the early part of the war. 

Captain Renshaw's squadron consisted mainly of 
two ferry-boats, the Westfield and Clifton, each one 
armed with five or six very heavy guns. The Westfield 
carried a hundred-pounder rifle, four eight-inch and 
two nine-inch Dahlgrens; and the Clifton, two nine- 
inch, four long thirty-two pounders, and one small gun. 
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The remainder of the squadron was made up of the 
steamer Harriet Lane, which had been taken from the 
revenue service at the beginning of the war and which 
had been in action off Hatteras Inlet and at New Or- 
leans and had done good work at both places. This 
steamer was armed with three nine-inch shell-gims and 
two twenty-four-pound howitzers; a small gun-boat, 
the Owasco, which carried a huge eleven-inch pivot 
forward and two small pieces, completed the force. 

In order fully to man this little squadron drafts had 
been made upon other ships. Luck had passed by 
Stevens and had fallen to Mike Morris, for he had been 
appointed temporary chief bo's'n's mate of the Harriet 
Lane. Captain Renshaw, with whom Morris had 
sailed in the old days before the war, promised to return 
him to the Hatteras as soon as possible. 

It was the first time since the firing on Fort Sumter 
that the two friends had been separated. Since Stevens 
had been made acting lieutenant, the youngest on the 
Hatteras, there had been fewer opportunities for pleas- 
ant social intercourse between the old sailor and the 
young officer. Midshipmen had much more liberty 
L'and freedom among the men than the quarter-deck, or 
watch, officers enjoyed. But the two got together 
whenever they could do so and talked over old times 
Land the adventures through which they had passed. 

Mike Morris entertained for the youngster one of 
those deep and not unusual affections which often ex- 
( feted in the old navy between veteran seamen and new 
lers in the naval service. He was, therefore, very 
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sorry to leave the Hatter as and his young friend. There 
did not appear to be any very promising outlook for 
hard fighting around Galveston to console him for the 
separation , and he was most reluctant to go. Still, orders 
were orders, and Renshaw, who had a large and green 
force, had especially asked for him, knowing how val- 
uable would be the example of a practised and experi- 
enced seaman. Morris had been at first ordered to the 
Westfield, but had afterward been shifted to the Harriet 
Lane, a deep-water ship much more to the old shell- 
back's fancy. 

Since the departure of this little squadron no news 
except the statement that the seizure of Galveston had 
been effected without loss and without delay had come 
to the Flag-Officer. Farragut had expressed some sur- 
prise at not having heard further, but he felt no alarm 
over the silence. It was believed that the Confederates 
had no force of any consequence in Galveston Bay, and 
if they had, Renshaw's little squadron with its powerful 
battery would surely be more than a match for it. Com- 
munication over land there was none, and unless Cap- 
tain Renshaw detached a steamer from his command, 
or unless he was lucky enough to intercept some special 
service boat coming that way, there was really no way 
of communicating with the Flag-Officer. 

Lieutenant-Commander Blake, conunander of the 
Hatteras, was, of course, aware of these things. He was 
somewhat surprised, therefore, when the approaching 
steamer was recognized as either the Clifton or the 
Westfield, one of the ferry-boats of Renshaw's flotilla. 
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He surmised that only tidings of great importance 
would have induced Renshaw to part with so valuable 
and efficient a factor of his small command, and he at 
once ordered the Hatteras to proceed westward to 
intercept the new-comer. 

The two vessels approached each other rapidly. 
When they got within speaking distance both engines 
were stopped and both steamers came to a rest, broad- 
side to broadside, within easy hail. Stevens happened 
to have the watch on deck. All the officers and men 
were, of course, on the alert at the time. Indeed, the 
guns had been cast loose and the starboard battery 
manned, for it was always well at sea, or any other 
place, to be ready to fight, since the probable friend 
might turn into a certain enemy. But the guns had 
been secured as the officers and men recognized the 
men on the ferry-boat. It was seen that she was the 
Clifion. 

"Hail her, Mr. Stevens," said Captain Blake. 

"Clifion there!" cried the young officer. 

"Ahoy, the HaUerasI" 

"Is anything wrong?" 

"I should say there is," answered Law, the captain 
of the ferry-boat, who was doing the talking. 

"What is it?" 

"The Confederates have raised the blockade. They 
captured the Harriet Lane, and the Westfield is blown 
up." 

"And Renshaw?" asked Captain Blake, himself tak- 
ing up the conversation. 
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"Blown up on the Weslfield. Galveston is in the 
hands of the rebels." 

"Are you the only one left?" 

"Some of the smaller craft are coming along under 
the convoy of the Owasco. I pushed ahead to tell the 
Flag-Officer the news." 

"Too bad," said Captain Blake; "we are awfully 
sorry for you." 

"Thank you," said Law, waving his hand, 

"Beg pardon, sir," said Stevens, as the captain 
ordered them to go ahead, "but would you mind aisking 
him, sir, if he has any news about Mike Morris, Captain 
Renshaw's chief bo's'n's mate, our shipmate, you 
know?" 

"Ask him yourself," said Captain Blake kindly. 

"Clifton there I" cried the young lieutenant. 

"Ahoy, the Hatteras!" 

" Can you give us any information about Mike Mor- 
ris, our chief bo's'n's mate ? Is he well ?" 

Law laughed. He bent over the bridge running 
across the deck and said something, and the next mo- 
ment the form of the old bo's'n's mate, his head bound 
with a white bandage, appeared at the rail. 

"I'm all right, sir," said the old seaman, waving his 
hand vigorously. 

The men of the Hatteras, where Morris was very 
popular, cheered lustily. 

A thought struck Captain Blake. 

"Law," he said, "that is my chief bo's'n's mate. 
I wonder if I can't have him?" 
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"Well, we would like to keep him with us," said 
Law, "but I guess he belongs to you." 

"Very well. Lie to and I'll send a boat for him." 

Law nodded and old Morris suddenly disappeared 
from the rail. He ran below and got his bag, and by 
the time the boat of the Hatleras was alongside he was 
ready to rejoin his ship. Stevens, as officer of the 
watch, of course could not take charge of the boat, but 
he met the boat at the gangway as old Mike mounted 
the battens, and when he set foot on deck the youngster 
seized him with both hands and shook him vigorously. 

"Easy now, Mr. Stevens, easy," said the old sailor, 
smiling. "I've had a good deal of a knock on the 
Harriet Lane, and I ain't any too steady on my 
pins." 

"Tell the bo's'n's mate to come aft here, Mr. Stevens, 
and get the boat run up without further delay," said 
Captain Blake sharply. "We are o£f our station and 
we must get back as soon as possible." 

"Good-by, Mr. Law," he cried, as the Clifton began 
to forge ahead. 

"Good-by, Captain Blake," came the reply. 

At that moment the bell forward struck eight. The 
watch was relieved and Stevens found himself once 
more off duty. Blake, who liked the young officer and 
who knew of the affection subsisting between him and 
Morris, for the friendship between the two was one of 
the jokes of the ship, waited until Stevens was relieved 
and then, summoning the first lieutenant, invited 
^ Stevens to join him in his cabin with old Morris, that 
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they might hear the story of the disaster which had 
caused such consternation. 

"Now," said Captain Blake, as the four men seated 
themselves in the cabin, Morris being permitted to sit 
down on account of his weakness, "tell us all about it." 

"Well, sir," began the old man, "it was about three 
bells in the artemoon watch on the first day of the year 
when the enemy hove in sight. The Wesifidd was 
a-lyin' up to the north'ard of us about three miles off. 
With her was a lot o' small craft. About two miles 
away the Clifton and the Owasco was stationed. Fur- 
therest up the bay and some distance from the Weslfield 
and Owasco lay the Harriet Lane, nearest the enemy. 
The Sachem was lyin' alongside of the Galveston wharf. 
It was a bright moonlight night, and the starboard watch 
was on deck, when some steamers hove in sight up the 
bay. We seen 'em perfectly plain. We couldn't make 
out what they was at that distance, but whatever they 
might be we knowed that they meant mischief. We 
was sent to quarters by Cap'n Wainwright and every- 
thing was made ready for their reception. They was 
rather slow in coming down and some of the men went 
to sleep alongside the guns waitin' for 'em. It was the 
last sleep some of 'em ever took," said the old man, 
reflectively. 

" It was about seven bells in the morning watch when 
we heard firin' from the town," he resiuned, after a 
little silence. "We learned arterward that the soldiers 
was tryin' to retake the town. By this time the ap- 
proachin' steamers was considerable nearer to us. Day 
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was just beginnin' to break and we recognized what 
they was. They was two big river steamers and they 
was covered with rows of cotton bales between three 
and four fathom high from stem to stam. We got 
under way, although we had mighty little room to 
move about in that narrer channel, and opened fire on 
'em. One of 'em had a big gun mounted for'ard. The 
other one only had two small brass pieces. We made 
pretty good practice, knockin' the cotton bales around 
some but doin' no damage, for the two cotton-clads 
come rapidly down on us, aided by the ebb tide. The 
foremost one of the boats put a shot into us with her 
big gun which cut us up pretty bad, but didn't do much 
damage. As luck would have it, at the third fire her big 
gun busted and tore a great hole in the cotton bales. 
It must have killed a sight of men, for she was crowded, 
but it didn't stop her. She came flying down on us, but 
Cap'n Wainwright shifted the helm and instead of her 
striking us we struck her just for'ard of her paddle box, 
which we carried away. We rasped alongside of her 
and gave her a broadside which didn't do much dam- 
age, owing to them cotton bales. By this time the other 
steamer landed slap dash into us on the other quarter 
and fired her two brass pieces at us as she done it. She 
didn't do much damage to us either, but she smashed 
her own bows, and as she drawed off she sunk in eight 
feet of water. Her upper decks was just swarming with 
men who swept our decks with a perfect storm of mus- 
ketry. Cap'n Wainwright was wounded and Mr. Lea, 
our first officer, was mortally wounded. The ship was 
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in a state of confusion. By this time we'd got up the 
channel so far that we was in danger of runnin' aground. 
We backed off and had no more than got cleared when 
the other steamer, her that had the busted gun on board, 
drove down on us again." 

"Plucky!" exclaimed Captain Blake. 

"Yes, sir, them rebel steamers was well handled that 
day. Well, sirs, when she crashed into us she was a 
bigger and better steamer than the other one, and she 
did not smash up but swung alongside of us. Cap'n 
Wainwright was lyin' on the deck havin' his wound 
dressed. He got to his feet and called' for all hands to 
repel boarders. The enemy came on our deck in a per- 
fect swarm. Cap'n Wainwright was in the front rank. 
He was stuck with a bayonet, was cut over the head, 
and shot in four different places before he fell dead. 
I got this cut over the head myself, but the fellow who 
done it ain't worrying about it now." 

The old bo's'n's mate smiled truculently at the recol- 
lection. 

"At the same time all this was going on," he con- 
tinued, "the other boat, restin' easy on the bottom with 
all her upper works out of water, was pourin' a searchin' 
small-arm fire into us. The cap'n being killed and 
Mr. Lea helpless and dyin', the sailing-master, the next 
in rank among the officers, surrendered the ship, al- 
though we hadn't got more'n a dozen men hurt out of 
the hundred and twelve we carried." 

" It was a cowardly thing to do," said Captain Blake. 

"Yes, sir. If there had been somebody there," said 
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old Mike, "with nerve enough to have started the en- 
gines, we could have backed clear of 'em and have 
knocked 'em to pieces with our heavy guns, but there 
was nobody there and that was how it was." 

"How did you get away, Mike?" asked Stevens. 

"My usual trick, Mr. Stevens," said the old bo's'n's 
mate. "When I seed that the ship was surrendered and 
that there was no more fightin' to be done, I quietly 
sUpa Ofcrboard with a handy gratin' and strikes out for 

"VNTjat I cannot understand is what the other vessels 
o( the 6otilla were doing all this time," asked Captain 
Bkke. 

•'Well, sir," answered the old man, "I learned from 
talkin' with the men on the Clijion pretty much how all 
that happened." 

"Give us the yam, then," said the first lieutenant. 

"The Wesljield ran aground where the channel ain't 
more than thirty or forty fathoms wide, and there she 
hung fast until daybreak. The Clifton had returned 
up channel and tried to draw her off. The Owasco did 
come to our assistance, but the rebs manned the heavy 
battery of the Harriet Lane as soon as they got posses- 
sion of her and drove her back. The Sachem was busy 
fightin' the shore battery in the town. When the Clifton 
seen that she couldn't get the Westfield off, she come 
down the channel and engaged the Harriet Lane, but 
after exchanging a few shots, she sheered off and run 
down to where the Owasco and the Sachem was fightin' 

the shore batteries. As the Clifton was going down the 
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channel, she stopped and picked me up, very faint and 
weak from loss of blood, but hanging on to my gratin' 
like grim death. The Confederates sent out a flag of 
truce asking the surrender of the vessel. They give Mr. 
Law time to get in communication with Cap'n Ren- 
shaw on the Westfield, still lying aground. Cap'n Ren- 
shaw wouldn't hear to surrenderin' and told Mr. Law 
to take the ships out, never mind what happened ; and 
as for himself, he intended, since he couldn't git the 
Westfield afloat, to blow her up rather than let her fall 
into the hands of the rebs. He told us to sheer off and 
wait for him. We'd taken off most of the Westfield's 
crew when, somehow or other, we don't know how, but 
we guessed it must have been afore they was ready, the 
magazine exploded and she went up with Captain 
Renshaw and a lot of officers and men. We picked up 
all that was alive and then went down the channel. 
Gathering up our boats as we came on, we got 'em over 
the bar, and here we are, sir." 

"It seems to me," said Captain Blake, "that the 
honors of that fight belong to the Confederate ships." 

"Well, sir," admitted Morris, "they certainly was 
manoeuvred well, and they fought well, too. There 
ain't no doubt about that, as you see they raised the 
blockade and we cleared out, but some of the honors 
has got to go to Cap'n Wainwright of the Harriet Lane, 
for he died at the head of his crew with seven wounds 
on him, and it wa'n't imtU he was dead that his ship 
was surrendered. You see, sir, he really didn't have 
no fair chance. Them rebel steamers didn't draw any 
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water to speak of, while we had to keep in the narrer 
channel, and finally we didn't have a gun that would 
bear." 

"Poor Wainwright," said Blake; "but, after all, why 
should we commiserate him P He was spared the mor- 
tification of seeing his ship surrendered, and he died as 
any good American sailor should be glad to die, fighting 
desperately at the head of his men — an inspiration for 
you, young gentlemen!" continued the captain reflec- 
tively, looking at the two lieutenants. "Well, Morris, 
you may go forward and the doctor will see to you and 
put you on the sick list for a day or two, and you need 
not turn to until you get ready. I am glad to have you 
back, and so, I am sure, is your friend Mr. Stevens." 

"Indeed I am, sir," said the boy. "This is the first 
time Mike and I have been parted since the beginning 
of the war. I wish I had been with you." 

"Well, sir," said Mike, "I wish you had. I am sure 
if you'd *a' been in the place of that sailin'-master you 
wouldn't have surrendered the ship." 

"Not with the memory of the Cumberland," said 
Stevens. 

"By the way, Mr. Stevens," asked Blake, "your 
uncle Denton commanded her when she fought the 
Merrimac, did he not?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Where is he now?" 

"I had a letter from him by the last ship from New 
York, saying that he was hoping and expecting to be 
ordered to the Kearsarge, one of the new sloops of war, 
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and that it was the desire of his life to have a chance 
at the Alabama." 

"The Alabama may be in these waters, according to 
the last report," said Blake, "and some of us may have 
a chance before the Kearsarge is commissioned." 

"I hope we may be the lucky ones," said the boy. 

"She would make short work of the Halkras, though, 
sir," interposed Mike Morris. "Her broadside would 
outweight ours two to one." 

"Maybe," said Blake, "but we'd give her a fight, 
anyway. Now you may go forward, Morris, and I will 
excuse you also, Mr. Stevens." 

Only the fact that they were in plain view of all the 
ship prevented Stevens from hugging old Mike as soon 
as they got out of the august presence of the captain. 
The two were separated at once. Stevens was taken 
possession of by the officers who were, of course, con- 
sumed with curiosity to know the details of the fight, 
and old Mike was hurried forward where the men 
manifested a like eagerness. 

The incident was productive of more than discussion, 

for the next day the large, powerful Brooklyn came 

bowling down through the Pass attended by the Cayuga 

and the Scioto, small gun-boats. They overhauled the 

HaUeras, having signalled that they had a message for 

her, and bade her follow in the wake of the Brooklyn. 

The four vessels were ordered by Flag-Officer Farragut 

to repair to Galveston and resume the blockade which 

had been so brilliantly raised a few days before. 

On the eighth of January the four vessels took station 
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off the port. The officers and men grumbled at being 
separated from the main fleet. Nothing but weary 
cruising to and fro on the chance of intercepting a block- 
ade runner appeared to be before them. They did not 
look for any opportunity for good fighting. The sea, 
however, is a place of surprises. There was that in store 
for the Hatteras of which no one on board of her 
dreamed. 

The trouble began about noon on the eleventh of 
January, when a stream of fluttering flags from the 
mast-head of the Brooklyn sent a message to the Hai- 
teras that a sail had been discovered some twelve miles 
off to the south-west. Another stream of signals directed 
the Hatteras to chase to the south-west, bring to the 
stranger, and ascertain her nationality and her business. 
Such an order was a welcome relief on the monotonous 
blockade, and the ship was soon ploughing the blue 
waters of the gulf to the south-west. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE BRIEF BATTLE EN THE NIGHT 

The Hatteras, under her former commaBder, Em- 
mons, had been a very fortimate ship. She had taken 
a large number of prizes and the prize money had 
enriched her officers and the crew greatly. Emmons 
had been promoted to a larger vessel and Lieutenant- 
Commander Blake had been promoted to the command 
of the Hatteras, with high hopes of continuing her suc- 
cessful career. The vessel itself had been considered 
one of the lucky ships of the navy, for there was nothing 
in its armament or equipment or machinery to render it 
formidable. 

The Hatteras was an iron side-wheel passenger 
steamer, an excursion boat which had been running on 
the Delaware River at the beginning of the war. She 
was of about eleven hundred tons' burden and was 
armed with four short thirty-two-pounders, two rifled 
thirty-pounders, one rifled twenty-pounder, and a twelve- 
pound howitzer. The total weight of her broadside 
was two hundred and twenty pounds. Her guns were 
so arranged that she could only bring two thirty-twos, 
two rifles, and the howitzer to bear on one side at one 
time. 
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She had no protection at all for her boilers and ma- 
chinery, which were above decks. She was about as 
poor a war vessel as could have been designed if one 
had set about to make the worst possible craft. She 
was not armored, and shots from any of the guns then 
in use would have gone through her as easily, perhaps 
more easily, than through the stanch sides of a first- 
class old wooden ship. Her coal bvmkers were below 
her engines, and there was absolutely nothing to prevent 
the machinery being virrecked by a single shot. 

But it was with a light heart that Captain Blake 
shifted his helm in obedience to the signals from the 
Brooklyn and bore away at his best speed in the direc- 
tion where the stranger, yet invisible from the low 
masts of the Hatleras, was supposed to be lying. There 
were no Confederate war vessels in these waters, it was 
believed. The whereabouts of the Alabama was un- 
known and the Harriet Lane, which had been captured 
a few days before, was still in Galveston harbor, so that 
it was probable that the approaching steamer was a 
blockade runner. 

They would have no chance to overhaul a swift 

blockade runner with a slow old tub like the Hatteras, 

but Blake's steamer was the only one ready for service. 

The Scioto and the Cayuga were small gun-boats slower 

than the Hatteras. The Brooklyn's fires were drawn. 

She was making repairs to her grate bars. This left the 

Hatteras alone available, but if Blake and the men had 

been convinced that the vessel they were going to run 

down and speak, if possible, was the famous Alabama 
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herself, they would have been even more eager than 
they were to overhaul her. The HaUeras would be no 
match for the Alabama, but she would be kid alongside 
that famous steamer, nevertheless, and she would fight 
her to the bitter end. A fortunate shot might disable 
the great Confederate cruiser, and Blake knew that the 
Brooklyn and the other vessels of the squadron would 
follow him as soon as they could get under way and 
they might complete the capture which he might begin. 

If he could put the Alabama out of business, the sav- 
ing to the Union would be tremendous, for that Con- 
federate cruiser had eluded the great numbers of 
Union ships which were despatched in pursuit of her, 
and had pursued a career of destructiveness which was 
without parallel in the annals of the navy. Ship after 
ship she had captured, burned, and sunk, or, after 
having taken from the prize whatever was of value, had 
released under ransom bonds. The whole merchant 
trade of the United States was becoming alarmingly tied 
up, not to say paralyzed, by this single daring sea rover. 

However, there was no reason to expect that the ship 

of which they hoped soon to be in sight was the 

Alabama. The news of the loss of the Harriet Lane 

and the abandonment of the blockade in Galveston 

Bay by the Union flotilla had doubtless been spread 

far and wide. The ship which had been sighted was 

probably a blockade-running vessel, bound in with the 

conviction that maritime law would not permit her 

capture until after due notice of the re-establishment 

of the blockade had been spread broadcast. 
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The ordinary routine aboard the Hatteras was not 
disturbed. The watches were piped to dinner succes- 
sively, the dinner first being tasted by the oflficer of the 
deck and pronounced good and fit to serve out. After 
dinner the usual exercises and drills proceeded until 
about eight bells, four o'clock, the beginning of the first 
dog watch, when the lookout, who had been on the 
alert on the foretopmast cross-trees, hailed the deck, de- 
claring that the sail which had been reported from the 
Brooklyn was now in sight. 

Blake sent young Stevens, who happened to be on 
hand though off watch, aloft with a glass to see what he 
could make out of the stranger. The boy came down 
from aloft presently and reported that she was a large 
ship, apparently full or bark-rigged, standing off the 
coast under easy sail. He saw no smoke-stack and no 
smoke. This puzzled Blake, for certainly no sailing 
ship would be attempting to run the blockade in these 
waters. Such a thing would be unheard of and certain 
to result in failure. It might, however, be some French, 
Spanish, British, or Dutch, or other foreign ship bound 
for some Mexican port; but if so he was at a loss to 
understand what she would be doing so far north and 
so near Galveston. The weather had not been such as 
to drive any vessel out of its course in that direction. 
The breeze even then was mild and gentle. 

The chase had altered its course, evidently, since it 

had been sighted from the Brooklyn, for it was now 

something like eight or ten miles farther westward, and 

by this time the Hatteras had come nearly twenty miles 
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from the Brooklyn. She had been a couple of miles far- 
ther inshore than the latter when she had started, and 
did not get definite orders to chase until something like 
two bells in the afternoon watch. 

Blake, realizing that the settlement of this puzzling 
question of nationality depended upon the stranger 
herself, altered his course and followed hard after her. 
In fact, under sail she was apparently no match for the 
Haiteras under steam, slow though the latter was. In 
about an hour she was in full sight from the decks. 
Then the men on the steamer were greatly surprised 
to see black puffs of smoke bursting out forward of the 
mainsail of the chase. She was evidently a steamer! 
At the same time she changed her course again and 
slowly took in her canvas. 

Now almost any steamer afloat could outrun the Hai- 
teras, yet after an hour's steady going, by which time it 
had grown quite dark and during which the chase had 
easily held its ovra, the Hatkras began rapidly to over- 
haul her. This was another suspicious circumstance, 
and Blake's apprehensions were further increased by the 
fact that the stranger suddenly slowly swung athwart the 
course she had been holding and stopped her engines. 
She was evidently waiting for the approach of the Hat- 
teras. 

They were now near enough, had the light held, for 
them to have made her out clearly. As it was they 
could see that she was a bark-rigged steamer of a 
slightly greater tonnage than their own. It was also 
evident that she was armed. Her broadside guns could 
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hardly be discovered, but there was certainly a big pivot 
gun forward. She looked as if she might be a fair 
match, at least in size, for the Halteras. 

Stevens and Morris had been watching her with in- 
tense interest. Of all on the Union vessel they alone had 
seen the Alabama. The young lieutenant had gone 
forward to the forecastle where Morris was stationed, 
and together they had scanned the lines of the stranger. 

"What do you think of her, Mike?" asked the boy. 

"She looks to me, sir, like that 'ere Alabama we was 
on." 

"I think so, too." 

"I ain't usually fergitful when it comes to remem- 
berin' a ship, but it's too dark to make out her lines 
and I can't tell. She's either the Alabama or she's one 
of them British cruisers from Jamaica." 

"I think I had better go back and report to Captain 
Blake." 

"Won't do no harm to be on the safe side," said Mike 
as his young friend turned and ran rapidly aft. 

"Captain Blake." 

He stopped before his young commander and saluted 
him. 

"What is it, Mr. Stevens?" 

"Morris and I have been prisoners aboard the 
Alabama.'" 

"I know." 

"Morris thinks, and I think so too, that yonder ves- 
sel will be the Confederate cruiser." 

" You are not sure of it ?" 
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"No, sir; neither of us. You see, it is too dark for us 
to make her out at this distance." 

"It might be one of the British cruisers from Port 
Royal, Jamaica?" 

"Yes, sir; there are some of that size on the station." 

"Namely the Vixen and the Petrel and some ships of 
that class." 

"Of course it might be one of those," admitted Ste- 
vens, "but we believe it is the Alabama." 

"Thank you, Mr. Stevens; we shall soon find out." 

"If it is the Alabanui, Captain Blake," added Stevens, 
"you know, of course, that we are no match for her. 
Her engines are protected by coal bunkers, the weight 
of her battery is three hundred and eighty pounds to 
our two hundred and twenty, and she can fight prac- 
tically all of her guns on either side. They are bigger 
guns and better." 

"I know all of that, Mr. Stevens, but if the weight of 
her broadside were one thousand pounds it would not 
make any difference. She may be able to blow us out 
of the water and probably will; but, meanwhile, we 
may be able to cripple her if we can't capture her or 
sink her, and if we can badly damage her she may fall 
into the hands of some other ship. The Brooklyn, for 
instance, will be along in the morning, in all proba- 
bility." 

"I never thought for a moment, sir," said Stevens, 
flushing, "that you wouldn't fight her. If I had thought 
that the odds would have prevented you I shouldn't 
have told you." 
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Blake laughed. 

"You are quite right, my boy," he said pleasantly; 
"it is not the business of a naval officer in a case like 
this to make any account of odds. Still, you are right 
in telling me all you know about her." 

By this time they were quite near the other steamer, 
although not yet within range. Blake turned and spoke 
to his first lieutenant. The next instant the old fa- 
miliar drum call echoed and re-echoed throughout the 
ship. The men had been waiting for this command. 
The ship had been practically cleared for action long 
before. With joyous alacrity they sprang to their sta- 
tions. The guns were cast loose and provided, the gun 
crews grouped themselves around the several pieces, 
and all things having been made ready, in a short time 
silence supervened on the little ship, its engines pound- 
ing for all they were worth, driving her nearer to the 
waiting stranger. 

Blake shifted his helm so as to run alongside the ship 
and prevent her getting a raking position, as he drew 
within gun-shot range. As the Hatteras thus closed with 
her, the stranger also started her engines and endeav- 
ored to maintain her position athwart the hawse of the 
Union ship, that is, across her bows. Now if a battle 
was to ensue, such a position would enable the stranger 
to have the Hatteras at her mercy, for she could fire 
through her from bow to stem with all her guns, a 
manoeuvre in sea-fighting called "raking," which would 
be the more destructive in that in such a position the 

Hatteras could make no return. Blake was too good 
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a sailor and too alert a commander not to foresee the 
effect of such a manoeuvre, and he closely followed the 
movements of the stranger so that, as she turned, so 
also did the Hatteras, and the two ships sailed in par- 
allel courses. The two vessels were much nearer now, 
in fact, within point-blank range, when Blake stepped 
over to the starboard, the side nearest the other ship, 
and hailed: 

"What ship is that?" 

"His Britannic Majesty's cruiser Petrel,'" was the 
promptly given answer. 

The captain glanced at Stevens, who stood beside 
him. 

"I don't care what she says, sir," remarked the 
youngster, stubbornly, "she looks like the Alabama, 
and I believe she is. I wish we had more light to see 
her by." 

Blake turned to the stranger again, the whole crew 
waiting breathlessly. 

"This is the United States steamer Hatteras," he 
cried. "Stop your engines and I will send a boat 
aboard." 

"Aye, aye," was the answer as both ships slowed 
down their engines. 

"Mr. Stevens," said Blake, "take the second cut- 
ter" — ^the boat was on the unengaged side of the vessel 
in case of an action — "and go aboard the stranger, 
confirm the statement that they have just made, and 
report to me." 

"Very good, sir," said the young lieutenant. 
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He looked toward the ofl&cer of the deck. The latter 
called the bo's'n's mate. Morris came rumiing from 
the forecastle. 

"Call away the second cutter." 

"Aye, aye, sir," he cried as he reached the mast. 

Instantly the shrill piping of his call and his deep 
ciy, "Lay aft, all you second cutters, lay aft," was fol- 
lowed by a rapid rush aft of many men, including Mor- 
ris himself, who acted as coxswain of the boat. The 
crew of the boat were all armed with cutlass and pistol. 
They were immediately assembled to port and the roll 
was quickly called. They were all found to be present. 
At the order they scrambled into the boat where she 
swjng from the davits, willing hands from the after- 
guard manned the tackles, and the boat was quickly 
dropped into the water, oars were broken out, and the 
boat shot away from the port side of the Hatteras. 

It was necessary to make a great circle in order to 
come around under the stem of the Hatteras and ap- 
proach the starboard, or farther, side of the stranger, 
for Blake had, as a last command, directed Stevens not 
to get between the two vessels, where his position would 
have been more or less hopeless in case any firing be- 
came necessary. The men in the boat, brawny, experi- 
enced, handling their long oars with skill and strength, 
sent the little boat dancing swiftly over the water. 

On the decks of the Haileras something was going 

on. The alleged Petrel had not stopped her engines. 

She was slowly moving through the water, and had 

already got into a position where a shift of the helm 
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would enable her to cross the bows of the Union ship. 
Blake signalled his own engine-room for full speed, and 
at the same time hailed the stranger and peremptorily 
asked why she had not stopped. As he did so the Hai- 
teras suddenly forged ahead. Bells jangled on the other 
ship, and she, too, at once leaped into full speed. The 
answer to Blake's question came in this startling 
afiinnation : 

"This is the Confederate States cruiser Alabama." 

At the same instant the word '^ Fire I" was heard 
from the other ship. Blake, however, was not caught 
napping or taken by surprise. So soon as the word 
"Confederate" had been heard he, too, gave the order 
to fire. If anything, he anticipated slightly the Con- 
federate command, for the two broadsides were deliv- 
ered simultaneously. 

One hundred and twenty pounds of shot, the Hat- 
teras' broadside, was no match for over three himdred 
pounds of the same metal, the Alabama's. The heavy 
battery of the Confederate cruiser almost tore the 
Union steamer to pieces. The shot of the Hatteras did 
little damage to the Alabama. Several men were killed 
and wounded on the Hatteras. One of her small guns 
was blown off the trunnions. Iron plates in her sides 
were ripped and torn in every direction. Fortunately, 
no shot had as yet hit either the engines or the boilers. 

Crowding his ship ahead at her very best speed, 

Blake sheered suddenly to starboard, intending to run 

the Alabama aboard and carry her out of hand. His 

only hope was in that, for that first broadside had 
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shown him conclusively what he had before suspected, 
that he was no match for the Confederate steamer in 
gun power. She could tear him to pieces at her leisure. 

The audacity of this move, which was entertained 
and carried out under a furious cannonade from both 
vessels, which were instantly covered with smoke, 
seemed to take the Confederate captain by surprise, for 
the Hatteras actually got within thirty yards of the 
Alabama before her movement was perceived. The 
tAvo ships had been fighting broadside to broadside, but 
at that moment the Alabama, which could steam three 
feet to the Halteras' one, swiftly drew ahead. In spite 
of all that Blake's engineers and firemen could do to 
prevent it, she crossed the bows of the Hatteras at a dis- 
tance of forty yards and poured in a terrific broadside as 
she did so, which completely wrecked the ship. 

By one of the shells the walking-beam of the engine 
was carried away and the starboard paddle-box was 
destroyed by another. The Hatteras was also on fire 
fore and aft and was now helpless and without power of 
motion. At this juncture the Hatteras was asked to 
surrender. Blake promptly refused and fired the only 
remaining gun that bore. The Alabama returned with 
another broadside, which smashed the other paddle-box 
and completed the wreck. 

The engagement had lasted thirteen minutes and the 
Hatteras was sinking under the feet of her crew, when 
Blake struck his flag, firing a lee gun to indicate that 
he gave up the conflict. Nothing whatever was to be 
gained by continuing it. He had not a gun that would 
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bear, he could not move his ship, and the Alabama could 
choose her own position and smash him to pieces. To 
fight longer simply meant the murder of his crew. He 
had made as tenacious and gallant a defence as the 
weak and exposed state of his ship permitted him, and 
he had gained much honor in the contest. 

The Confederates acted promptly. Seeing the con- 
dition of the Hatteras, they immediately got out their 
boats, which, fortunately, had not been injured during 
the battle although the Hatteras' boats had been cut 
to pieces, and succeeded in getting all the men off the 
Union ship in the few minutes that elapsed before she 
went down bow foremost. 

During this battle Stevens and Morris and the crew 
of the second cutter had striven with all their might and 
main to get back to their ship. Complying with the 
orders that had been given to him, the midshipman 
had made a wide detour and was several hundred feet 
astern of the two vessels when he perceived the commo- 
tion on the ships ahead. The heavy cutter could not 
be rowed as swiftly as the two vessels could steam in the 
sea running then, and they were, therefore, agonized 
spectators of the little battle while the two ships con- 
tinued to increase their distance from the laboring 
cutter. 

"Put your backs into it, men, for Heaven's sake!" 
cried the boy. "They need us there!" 

"It was the Alabama" said old Mike bitterly, "and 
we are not there." 

The oarsmen in the cutter were rowing like madmen. 
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The long ash oars bent under the terrific strain, the 
water seethed and boiled around the little boat, but try 
as they would they could not overtake the ship. They 
could not see very well how the course of the battle in 
the darkness went, although it was evident to the ex- 
perienced ears of old Morris that the Alabama was 
probably cutting the Halteras to pieces. The weight of 
her fire was indicated by the detonation of her guns, 
and, besides, the old man knew how much swifter she 
was than the other ship. There could be but one ter- 
mination to an engagement like that unless some lucky 
chance occurred. No lucky chance did happen, and the 
crew of the cutter were still some distance away when 
they heard the lee gun fired and the noise of the con- 
flict at once died out. It was evident that the Hatteras 
had surrendered. 

Without waiting for orders, old Mike put the tiller 
hard-a-port. The cutter at once swung around to star- 
board and away from the two ships. 

"What are you doing that for?" cried Stevens 
sharply. 

"Ain't nothin' else to do, Mr. Stevens," answered 
Morris quietly. 

"But the ship?" 

"Mr. Stevens, the ship has struck; she's sinkin'. We 
can't do nothin'." 

"I know," said the boy, "but we cannot desert " 

"'Tain't desartion," said old Mike. "If there was a 
single thing that we could do, I wouldn't hesitate, but 
now we're helpless. We'd only add to the number of 
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prisoners, and if we pull inshore in this darkness they 
may not be able to overhaul us." 

"I cannot bear," said the boy, "not to go to them 
and see if we cannot help them." 

"Very good, sir," said the old man imperturbably; 
"you are in command." 

"Oars!" said the boy sharply. 

The men ceased rowing. The little boat swept along 
under the momentum it already enjoyed. Stevens 
thought deeply. 

"You are right, Mike," he said at last. 

"Look!" said Morris. "See how low she is in the 
water." He pointed to the Hatteras, toward which the 
men strained their eyes through the darkness. "She's 
sinkin' fast." 

"Yes," said Stevens again, "you are quite right, 
Mike; we can do nothing." 

"The only thing to do now, sir," said the old man, 
"is to git away from her. Them rebels knows that we 
put out a boat and they'll probably come cruisin' about 
here, arter they takes everybody off the Hatteras, 
a-lookin' for us." 

"Yes, I know," said the youngster, "but I cannot 
make up my mind to leave while she is afloat." 

"She's goin' down now, sir," said the stroke oarsman. 

As they watched they could see the yellow masts of 
the Hatteras slowly disappear. A sob rose in the boy's 
throat. Morris touched him on the shoulder. 

"You ain't got time for that now, sir," he said. 

Stevens nodded. 
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"Give way, port; back starboard," he said softly. 

The men bent to their oars with a will. They had no 
desire to add to the number of prisoners on board the 
Confederate ship, and they tximed around and glided 
swiftly away in the darkness. 

The Alabama did make some effort to find them, but 
ships those days were not equipped with the modem 
light appliances for searching the seas, and although she 
passed by them almost within hailing distance once or 
twice as she cruised to and fro, she did not overhaul 
them. A good breeze sprang up about ten o'clock and 
they hoisted sail and ran rapidly to the north-east in 
the direction of Galveston harbor. 

"I tell you," said Stevens to the old man after their 
escape had been made certain, "I'll never be happy 
until I get alongside of that ship with a vessel of force 
enough to have some chance in a fight with her." 

"I feel some way, Mr. Stevens, that somebody's go- 
ing to overhaul her before long, and I hope we'll be on 
the lucky ship." 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE GREATER LOVE — THE YARN OF THE BO's'n'S MATE 

They were a very melancholy lot of men in the cut- 
ter. They had just seen the ship on which they served 
and which they thoroughly loved, sunk under the broad- 
sides of a larger and heavier ship. Under such circum- 
stances it was more than probable that a great many of 
their shipmates had been killed or wounded in the 
sharp engagement carried on at such a close range. 
They had no means of knowing which one of their 
friends had lost the number of his mess, and the very 
uncertainty as to that added to their gloom and appre- 
hension. The fact that they could do nothing in the 
emergency increased their sadness. 

The wind happened to be blowing toward the land in 
the direction in which they wanted to go. The masts 
were stepped, the sails spread to the breeze, and the 
cutter moved rapidly off to the north-east toward the 
now far distant shore. The men sought the most com- 
fortable positions possible, some leaning against the 
gunwales, others bowing their heads in their hands, zind 
most of them at last went to sleep. 

A little group in the stem sheets kept wide awake, 
however. This included the young acting lieutenant, 
the bo's'n's mate, and two or three of the older seamen 
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who were privileged to leave the thwarts and enjoy the 
roominess of the cockpit. Morris still held the tiller, 
although Stevens had offered to relieve him of that duty 
in case he wished to go to sleep. The old man was very 
wakeful, however, and presently began reminiscencing. 
Those who knew him well divined that his random re- 
marks were the precursors of a yam and at once were 
all attention. 

"Looks mighty lonesome, don't it?" Bunts, captain 
of the foretop, had remarked, leaning back in the stem 
and staring up at the stars. "A cutter is big enough on 
a big ship, but when you git out here with nothing but 
air 'twixt sky and water it don't seem so big." 

"You're right," remarked Dyce, a quartermaster. 
"It's fortunate that there ain't any seas on, for with this 
full crew aboard we might make heavy weather of it." 

"Oh!" said Morris, "a cutter ain't so bad. This is 
a stout, well-built, seaworthy boat. I guess if we had 
victuals and drink we could go round the world in her." 

"Oh, come, Mike, I would hardly like to try that," 
interposed Stevens. 

"Well, sir," said Morris, slyly poking a little fun at 
his friend, "it ain't for me, bein' a plain sailorman, to 
contradict a promising young officer like yourself " 

"Belay that, Mike," laughed the youngster, good- 
humoredly; "it will be a long time before I am as much 
of a seaman as you are, if I ever am. In fact, the days 
of sailing ships are about gone now." 

"WeU," said Morris, "I'm mighty glad that I'll be 
gone by the time they're gone. There ain't any finer 
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sight upon the sea than a fuU-rigged ship, and there ain't 
any finer men than them that can handle her, blow 
high, blow low, any wind, any weather, any water, any 
shore. Take, now, that hideous-lookin' iron house that 
knocked the Cumberland into a cocked-hat. Was there 
any comparison for handsomeness 'twuct her and the 
frigate?" 

"None," answered the boy promptly; "but when it 
came to doing things, what then?" 

"I agree with you there, sir," said Morris mourn- 
fully, " but I am sorry just the same that the old wooden 
ship has got to go." 

"I guess we all are," interposed Bunts. 

"I am, for one," added Dyce. 

"Well, your being sorry, men, is not going to make 
any difference," said the officer. 

"No," said the bo's'n's mate. "Now, if this here was 
a steam-la' nch, what kind of a fix would we be in when 
the coal give out ? It would be the end of us. But with 
our oars and sails, as I said, if we was only pervisioned 
and watered we could go round the world." 

"I should like to see you try it," laughed Stevens. 

"I have tried it, leastways a good part of it," an- 
swered Morris solemnly. 

"You don't say! When was that?" 

" Just before the war broke out, when I was attached 
to the old Pawhuska." 

"Were you in her when she was wrecked?" 

"I was, sir." 

"You never told me that yam." 
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"Lord love you, Mr. Stevens, there's plenty of yams 
I could spin I ain't never had time to tell you yet." 

"Well, this is a good time now," said Stevens in- 
terestedly. "I am not a bit sleepy, the night is young, 
and I'd like to hear something that would keep me 
from thinking about those fellows on the poor old 
Hatteras." 

"Heave ahead, Mike," said Bunts; "let's have the 
yam." 

"Oh," said Morris diflBdently, "as I said, 'tain't much 
of a yam, arter all." 

"Take the stopper oflF your jaw tackle, Mike," sug- 
gested Dyce, "and let your tongue run free. I'm in the 
humor for hearing a good yam if I might " 

He looked suggestively at the young lieutenant. 

"Go ahead," said Stevens, who knew what was 
wanted. "I don't care if you smoke, if you have your 
pipe and 'baccy' with you." 

"Thank you, sir, we ain't never without 'em," re- 
marked the two old worthies in unison, producing their 
pipes and tobacco-pouches from their blouse pockets. 

Mike did not want a pipe. He had his usual chew 
pivoted safely to starboard in his huge jaw. When it 
bothered him on that side he trimmed ship, as it were, 
by shifting his quid to port. 

" Well, sir, we was on some sort of a surveyin' expe- 
dition in the Pawhuska, wanderin' to and fro on the 
boosum of the Pacific Ocean, landin' at all kinds of 
strange places, gettin' intimate with niggers " 

"South Sea Islanders aren't niggers." 
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"Well, they ain't white, and everything that ain't 
white is a nigger to a sailor, sir," responded the bo's'n's 
mate, quite undisturbed. "Anyways, we was doin' 
what I told you, lookin' up all sorts of birds and fish, 
and we had bin out there about three years and all 
hands was gittin' mighty sick of it. We left some place 
down in the South Seas, jest don't remember the name 
of it, Tahiti or some such outlandish island, bound for 
home. Sink me ! we had the biggest homeward-bound 
pennant flyin' from the mast-head that I ever seed on a 
ship in all my experience, that has bin about fifty years or 
more. We was that sick of bananas and pineapples and 
cocoanuts and that kind of truck, we was longin' for 
fresh beef and cabbage and something that a real man 
can live on. We was the gladdest lot you ever seed. 
Mates, I can hear them men yellin' like mad when we 
broke away the anchor. We had orders to stop at a 
little desert coral island and look for some shipwrecked 
American sailors, and while we was willin' and anxious 
to help our fellow-countrymen in distress upon the 
seas, we grumbled some at havin' to deviate from our 
course and lose four or five days huntin' them fellers 
up." 

"That was not like you, Mike," said Stevens. 

"No, sir, it was not," returned the old sailor; "but 
then, you see, you ain't never been down in them lati- 
toods any length of time, I take it." 

"No." 

"Well, I have," said Dyce, "and it's jist like Mike 

sez. When you first goes down there it's mighty fine — 
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it's the laziest, easiest, hottest life you ever seen — but if 
you stay long enough you are crazy to get back." 

"And then again," renaarked Bunts sapiently, "if 
you stay a little longer you can't never leave." 

"Wdl, I am thankful to say," continued Morris, 
"that I did not stay there that long myself. Well, 
mates, to make a long yam short, arter all our cruisin' 
around them waters, and jest when we was ready to 
square away afore the trades for home, what should we 
do, one dark, stormy, tempestuous night, but pile the 
ship up on the very island which held them fellows we 
was trj'in' to save. There was a heavy sea rollin' and 
some unknown current took us out of our course. Any- 
ways, we hit the reef about two bells in the mid-watch; 
it bein' dark as pitch, I remembers. The waves pounded 
us somethin' terrible, and the bottom of the ship was 
so cut up that if she had got off the reef she'd have 
simk like a piece of iron ballast ; and if she stayed on the 
reef she'd break up under our feet. There was land in 
sight from the reef. We could see pa'ms standin' up 
ag'in* the sky-line. Boats was called away — that was a 
fine-trained crew, if I say it myself, which I was chief 
bo's'n's mate and had a good hand in makin' it" 

The old man laughed, while the three listeners joined 
m his merriment. 

"The boats was called away and manned, and we 

abandoned the ship, all except Cap'n Schermerhom 

and me and a few others who stayed by with a boat 

handy to see what'd happen. It was a long night — 

longer than this one, I tell you, Mr. Stevens — but at last 
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the day broke and give us a sight of where we was. 
There was the crew on the beach and there was the 
other fellows that had been cast away, them that we had 
come to save, and here we was in the same fix and the 
ship a hopeless wreck. The island was a little one, 
nothin' more'n a pile of sand with a few pa'ms on it. 
The sea would have made short work of it if it hadn't 
been surrounded by that there coral reef. The cap'n 
hailed the shore and he directed Leftenant Talbot, he 
was our first luff, to come aboard with the crew. The 
boats was soon back and the men as hungry as they 
could be. They'd found little to eat on the island, a few 
cocoanuts and shell-fish and the like. This done, all 
hands had breakfast. We et good and hearty. There 
was no limit to the rations that mornin'. Then we per- 
ceeded under the direction of the cap'n to git what 
pervisions and water we could on shore. Fortunately 
the old Pawhuska carried her water in old-fashioned 
wooden casks — I hates these new-fangled iron water 
tanks. A good many of 'em was stove in, but we man- 
aged to git a good supply hoisted out of the hold into 
the boats and then onto the shore. Mr. Talbot told the 
cap'n there was but little there and we had best git all 
we could. We landed a fair supply of pervisions, too." 

"How did you do all this with them seas beatin' on 
the ship ?" asked Bunts. 

"I forgot to say," returned Morris, "that the seas 

had gone down. When the sun come up the weather 

was very ca'm." 

"That was lucky for you," said Dyce. 
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"Yes, it was. Well, we got a good sight of victuals 
and water to the shore. We worked hard all day and 
it was lucky that we did, for when night fell a breeze 
and another heavy sea come up and the next momin' 
there wasn't enough of the old Pawhuska to make a 
first-class dinghy with. There we was, marooned on 
a desert island. Somethin* like one hundred and fifty 
oflBcers and men, with pervisions for two or three months 
and water for the same time. Them fellows that we 
found there showed us what we might become. They 
was almost naked, their clothes was in rags, they was 
bixmed almost black and they had hair on them like a 
monkey, and they was as thin as skellingtons." 

"Well, that was a nice outlook for the crew of a man- 
of-war," said Stevens. 

"It was that, sir," returned Morris. "Well, we made 
some tents out of the sails and the cap'n he drawed up 
an order of work and play and appointed men to see to 
the servin' out of stores, and then we had a council of 
war — him and the officers and me and one or two other , 
sailors which had had experience in them waters and 
was old shell-backs, so to speak — and we talked the mat- 
ter over. We all of us seen that if some help didn't come 
to us from somewheres outside, after we had et up our 
victuals and drunk up our water, there would be nothin' 
left to do but eat up each other, and when we was all et 
up the last of us would be dead." 

"I should think so," said Stevens. 

"The cap'n he said that we was about seven hundred 

leagues, he thought, from the Sandwich Islands, where 
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we usually had a ship of war, and they'd send somebody 
to take us off if we could only git word to them. Then 
Mr. Talbot up and says: 

"'Cap'n, if you will give me the whale-boat and six 
good men as will volunteer, I'll go up to the Sandwich 
Islands and let 'em know you are down here and you'll 
all git rescued.* 

'"That is very handsome of you, Mr. Talbot,' says 
the cap'n, 'but it seems like an awful voyage.' 

" ' Well, sir, it's the only thing to do. Somebody has 
to go.' 

"'Yes,' says the cap'n, 'but wouldn't you rather have 
one of the cutters?' 

"'No,' said Mr. Talbot, 'gimme the whale-boat. 
She takes a smaller crew, she can store more provisions, 
and she is a safer boat.' 

"'You're right there, sir,' says I. You see, I knowed 
all about whalers, Mr. Stevens; I've shipped on 'em 
afore," said the old man, turning to his young friend. 

"Good gracious, Mike, are there any waters you 
have not cruised in or anything you haven't done in 
them?" 

"Well, sir," answered Morris reflectively, "I ain't 
never been a pirate yet." 

"I should hope not." 

"I don't know what I'm comin' to, but I've steered 
clear of that so far." 

"The stars and stripes is good enough for me," said 
Dyce. 

"No black flag in mine," remarked Bunts. 
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"That's my opinion, too," said Morris. "Where was 
I, mates?" 

"You wasn't nowhere," returned the quartermaster; 
"you was jest a-talkin'." 

"As usual," laughed Stevens, but the old bo's'n's 
mate did not mind that. 

"I remember now," he said. " Mr. Talbot, he says, 
' I am glad to have my view endorsed by so experienced 
a seaman as Morris here, and if he'll go along with 
me ' 

"'I was jest a-fixin' to volunteer, Mr. Talbot,' says I. 

"'Very weU,' says the cap'n, 'that is settled then.' 

"The cap'n told the crew what was goin' to be done 
and asked for volunteers. The whole crew offered to go 
along. Mr. Talbot selected five others of the smartest 
seamen of the ship. One was an old un like me and 
the others was young foretopmen. You see, he said he 
wanted one or two men of experience he could depend 
upon, and the rest of 'em strong, vigorous able seamen 
who would last out in case we oldsters couldn't make it. 
So there we was. They give us the whale-boat we 
wanted, loaded her with all the food and water she 
could carry, give us a sextant and a compass, and off 
we went. I can remember how Cap'n Schermerhom — 
he was a reeligious man, and he mustered us on the 
beach afore we left and him and all hands had prayers 
together. Every man jack of us got dovra on our knee- 
bones and the cap'n he led off with the finest lot of 
prayer talk I've ever listened to. I ain't much of a 

prayin' man myself, but it made me feel mighty good to 
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take my departure under them sarcumstances. Well, 
mates, it was about eight bells in the momin' watch 
when we pulled through the one open in* in the reef 
and started away under sail, the breeze bein' favorable. 
I ain't never forgot the look of them men clustered on 
that little heap of sand cheerin' us like mad. Some of 
the men on the shore was cryin* and water was showin' 
in the eye scuppers of some of the men in the whale-boat, 
too, but Mr. Talbot he heartened us up. He wasn't 
goin' to have no moumin' on this v'yage, he said. You 
talk about this big cutter bein' lonesome and small," 
said old Mike, looking up at the stars and then staring 
off into space; "why, this is like an old ship of the line 
compared to that there little whale-boat, and this 
v'yage'U be a short one compared to that." 

"How long did it take you?" asked Stevens. 

"Well, sir, it was mighty nigh five weeks afore we 
sighted land. Fortunately we was favored with good 
weather most all the way. It blew sharp two or three 
times, but nothin' we couldn't outride, although in one 
half-gale we had to do considerable balin'. We sailed 
most of the time with the trade-winds, but there was 
three or four days dead ca'm in the horse latitoods and 
as we was pressed for time — knowin' that our ship- 
mates would be out of pervisions and water in three 
months — we rowed hard all day long, and mighty ex- 
haustin' work it was, too. But we had to do it, for even 
when we left, all hands was bein' put on short rations." 

"You couldn't carry enough water aboard that 
whale-boat to last all that time, could you?" asked the 
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young lieutenant as the old man paused reflectively a 
moment. 

"No, sir, we couldn't, but it seemed as if them there 
prayers of the cap'n's was answered and the Lord was 
good to us. We had frequent rains and Mr. Talbot, 
which he was a very ingen'us young officer, he rigged 
up a kind of funnel with a spare sail and caught water 
and run it into the water breakers, and then we caught 
fish. I never et so much fish in my life as I did on that 
v'yage. I ain't never had no fancy for iish since that 
time. I almost grow'd a pair of fins them days," 
laughed the bo's'n's mate. "Oh, we got down pretty 
low at times, but somehow or other we kep' on." 

"Did you never see a sail, Mike?" asked the quarter- 
master. 

"Nary a one," answered Morris. "That whole time 
the ocean was desarted so far as we was concerned. It 
was momin' when we caught sight of land at last. We 
had run past it in the night. The breeze was ag'in' us, 
but we didn't care nothin' about that. We had run far 
to the north'ard of the islands. The breeze was blowin' 
from the south — we'd been helped mightily by them 
trade-winds — so we doused sail and broke out oars for 
the last time. The harbor lay afore us. We forgot all 
them thousands of miles which lay behind us, we forgot 
how hungry we was, and how thirsty, and how weak, 
and we jest drove that little whale-boat along like a 
crew of lunatics, for we was a-yellin' and a-shoutin' like 
mad I Cause why ? We seen a man-o'-war lyin' in the 
harbor. There was our flag a-floatin' from the gaff. 
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I tell you, shipmates, you don't know what your flag 
means to you till you see it under sarcumstances like 
them. We cheered and shouted as if we was crazy, and 
I guess we was, a little. At any rate, we didn't take no 
account of the bar across the mouth of the bay over 
which the waves was breakin' twenty feet high. They'd 
seen us on the ship. We could see that, for a couple of 
cutters was running out to meet us. We could see 'em 
making some kind of signs we couldn't understand, 
and the next thing we know'd we was in the breakers!" 

The old man stopped. His voice dropped almost to 
a whisper. There was a long pause which no one 
wanted to break. "What happened then?" asked Ste- 
vens quietly. 

"Well, sir, jest what you might expect. Our strength 
was mighty nigh spent. We was a ghastly lookin' crew 
of skellingtons. As soon as we noticed where we was 
we backed water hard, but it wam't no use. We was 
swept into the midst of 'em and then we broached to. 
The next wave caught the whale-boat full on the broad- 
side, lifted her up and threw her over, and throwed all of 
us overboard into that ragin' sea. One of the gunnels of 
the boat hit Mr. Talbot in the head and he went down 
like a shot. I made a wild grab for him but I missed 
him. The rest of the men — I don't know what become 
of 'em. I never seed none of 'em alive ag'in. The next 
thing I knew I was alone hangin' on to the keel of the 
boat, sick, weak, giddy, and tossin' round like a cork in 
them mighty waves. I felt like lettin' go myself after all 

of them men that I had made that v'yage with went 
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down jest in port. I felt like I didn't want to live my- 
self any more, but I thought of them shipmates of ourn 
down there on that island a-waitin* and a-watchin' and 
a-prayin' and a-lookin' out over that lonely Pacific sea 
for the ship that was to come back and take 'em off, and 
I said to myself: 

"'Mike, it all depends on you now. You've jest got 
to hang on, for if you go down your shipmates will 
starve and die. You must do it. You've jest got to 
hold on,' I says, 'you can't let go.' 

"And so I clinched my teeth and gripped hard on 
that slippery keel. It seemed as if I was hangin* on 
there for hours, but it really wasn't more'n a few min- 
utes before one of them cutters ranged alongside and 
took me in. I didn't have strength enough to say noth- 
in' but these words: 

'" Pawhuska— wrecked — on Ocean Island— two thou- 
sand miles — south-east — go for the men.* 

"And then I didn't know no more, I was that far 
gone. When I come to I was in the sick-bay of the 
Williamsburg, one of them new screw corvettes, and 
her sawbones was bend in' over me and I had a fine 
taste of hot grog in my mouth, the which I have tasted 
many a time, but never just like that. As soon as I 
could speak I tried to set up, but old Pills, he says: 

'"Lay still, my man, you can't git up yet.' 

"*I got to see the cap'n of the ship immejit,' says I. 
' I got a message for him.' 

"Pretty soon the cap'n he come and bent over me. 

"'Well,' says he, 'what is it?' 
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"I raised my hand to my forehead. 

" ' I am Mike Morris, sir, chief bo's'n's mate of the 
Pawhuska.^ 

"'Yes,' says the captain, 'the boat-officer told me 
you told him that you belonged to that ship.' 

'"Well, sir,' says I, 'that there whale-boat — you and 
your first cutter took me from — is the Pawhuska's boat.' 

"You see, I couldn't talk very much, leastways not at 
a time, I was that weak in spite of what they had give me. 

"'Yes,' says the cap'n. 'Well, what happened to 
the Pawhuska?' 

'"She is a total wreck on Ocean Island, sir,' says I. 

"'And Cap'n Schermerhom and the crew?' axes the 
cap'n of the Williamsburg, kinder anxious-like. 

"'They was all safe when we left 'em, sir. Mr. 
Talbot, our first luff, he manned the whale-boat with 
six volunteers besides himself to come up here and git 
help for them.' 

"'My God, man!' exclaimed the cap'n, 'do you mean 
to tell me that you have come from Ocean Island?' 

'"Yes. sir.' 

"'In that boat!' 

'"Yes, sir.' 

'"Why, it is over twenty-one hundred miles.' 

"'We counted every mile that we sailed or rowed 
over, I guess,' says I. 

"'And where are the rest ?' 

'"God only knows, sir,' I answered, 'for we was so 
joyous at seein' you in the harbor that we forgot the 
bar and the whale-boat capsized. Mr. Talbot, he was 
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hit on the head auid went down like a shot. I don't 
know what become of the rest of the men. I dung to 
the keel and you know the rest, sir.' 

'"You have done well, bo's'n's mate,' says the cap'n. 

'"And you are goin' back after them?' says I. 

'"Jest as quick as we can git up steam,' was the 
answer." 

The old man stopped again. 

"Is that all?" asked Bunts. 

"Well, there ain't much more to tell. The waves 
drove the bodies of four of them six men that was lost, 
includin' that of Mr. Talbot, to shore afore we left. 
We buried 'em there in the Sandwich Islands and then 
we went down to Ocean Island." 

"Were they all there?" asked Dyce. 

"Every man jack of 'em, very thin, very ragged, very 
hungry, but alive and well. I tell you, Mr. Stevens, the 
hardest job I ever tackled was to go ashore and tell 
Cap'n Schermerhom and them men about the loss of 
Mr. Talbot and their shipmates. The Williamsburg 
brought us back to the United States, but afore we sep- 
arated, although we'd lost everything we had and 
needed all the pay comin' to us for our clothes and other 
things, we chipped in enough money to put up a tablet 
at the Naval Academy in memory of them brave men 
which was drowned. It'll soon be up if it ain't up now." 

"It was not up when I left," said Stevens. 

"Well, it will be set up all right. I tell you, Mr. Ste- 
vens, the crew of that whale-boat was a strong, brave lot 
and they was prime seamen, every one." 
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THE GREATER LOVE 



"I believe the primest one of them all was you, 
Mike," said the boy. 

"I was the luckiest," said old Morris, "that's all. 
So you see, when I said we could go round the world in 
a boat like this I wam't talkin' at randum. But that 
ain't all I have to say," continued Morris. "I told you 
Cap'n Schermerhom was a reeUgious man. The Bible 
was his log-book. He knowed it as a seaman knows 
how to box a compass, and after we all give money to 
git the tablet he said as how he'd have the stone-cutter 
chisel these words on the slab. I don't know many 
varses of Scripture, but I ain't never forgot that one." 

"What was it, Mike?" asked Stevens. 

The old man began softly. 

"I like to think of it as one of the mottoes of the sea 
and sailormen, which they're always doin' it. It is a 
sayin' of Jesus," he said, "and it runs this way: 
'Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends J" 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE MIDDLE PASSAGE — THE CAPTAIN OF THE 
PORETOP'S YARN 

"Well," said Bunts, at last breaking a long silence, 
"that's a pretty good yam, mate; and that there varse 
from the Bible jest about reefs it down snug and 
proper." The old captain of the top paused a moment 
to bite off another chew from a capacious plug of black 
"Navy" which he drew from the p)ocket of his pea- 
jacket, and resumed, "It sorter 'minds me of somethin' 
that took place when I was a youngster on the old 
Levant nigh thirty-odd years ago." 

"The Levant sailed away from port a number of 
years ago," said Stevens, "and never was heard of 
again. No tidings of her ever came back, and nobody 
to this day knows what became of her." 

"Aye, sir, that's true enough," answered Bunts, 
" but I wasn't aboard of her on that cruise." 

"Natur'ly you wasn't," interposed Dyce gravely, 
"else you wouldn't be here now." 

"In course," said Morris, somewhat impatiently; 
"what was it you was a-thinkin' about, Bunts?" 

"Well, mates, and Mr. Stevens — " began the old 
sailor. 
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"Include me with the rest in this cruise," said Ste- 
vens pleasantly. " We're all in the same boat, you see," 
he laughed. 

"Namely, the second cutter of the late Hatleras," 
commented the literal Dyce, with his usual solemnity. 

"And a very good boat it is, too," said Morris deci- 
sively. 

"Heave ahead, Bunts," suggested the acting lieuten- 
ant, somewhat impatient of the long-winded loquacity 
of the group of veteran seamen. 

"Well, sir, as I was a-sayin', I was a lively youngster 
on the fine little sloop of war Levant. And if I do say 
it myself, a smarter crew and a smarter ship never 
floated together." 

"For a smart ship and a smart crew gimme the old 
Cumberland every time," interposed Morris. 

"Right you are, Mike," assented Stevens eagerly. 
"Yet the crew of the little HaUeras " 

"No, sir, beggin* your pardon, there ain't no steamer 
crew that'll ever come up to a fine body of real sailor- 
men; there's too many coal-heavers and firemen and 
greasers and the like. It was different in the old 
days." 

"The bo's'n's mate's right, sir," said Dyce. "Now 
I remembers the crew we had in the old " 

"You're both right," cut in Stevens, "and if we stop 
to argue about it we'll never hear Bunts' yam. Now 
stopper your jaw tackle everybody and let's hear it. I am 
curious to hear what happened when the captain of the 
foretop was a youngster on the old Levant" 
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"And hear it you shall, sir, if them old shell-backs 
will jest shet up long enough for me to git the yam 
properly reeled off," answered Bunts. 

Indignant protests were in the air, but they were 
authoritatively waved aside by the boy, and without 
further interruption the old sailorman proceeded with 
his story. 

"We was a-cruisin' on the West African coast a-lookin' 
arter slavers. Them was the pa'my days of the trade 
in ' black ivorj',' mates. 'Twas a risky undertakin' that, 
the runnin' of a cargo of niggers from Africa to Cuby or 
some South American ports handy to the United States, 
but the prize money from a successful v'yage was amaz- 
in' and there was many a man willin' to run the risk of 
bein' overhauled by a British or American man-o'-war 
for the sake of the profits." 

"What did you do with them when you caught 
them?" asked Stevens. 

"Set the niggers ashore, sir, took the ship and sent 
her in to the United States with a prize master and 
prize crew for Judgment and condemnation. It was 
hot and sickish on that coast, the station wa'n't a one 
anybody favored, but there was pretty good pickin's in 
the way of prizes. We took some fine ships. You see, 
a slaver was built for speed as much as for carryin' live 
cargo. They bought the niggers fer a'most nothin* on 
the Gaboon River, and every dollar they got for 'em on 
this side was clean profit. If half or even three-fourths 
of the crowd under hatches died on the way, they'd still 
make enough out of the balance to pay 'em well for the 
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time and labor. Wages was high and it was easy to ship 
a crew. The 'slavers,' for so them ships was called, 
had to be fast, in the fust place, to git away from us, 
and in the second to make the Middle Passage afore the 
cargo all died." 

The old sailor paused and looked earnestly at his 
listeners as if to lend due emphasis to what was about 
to follow. 

"Mates," he resumed, "I've often heard the 'Holy 
Joes' [the sailors' name for the chaplain on a man-of- 
war!] of the different ships I've sailed on layin' their- 
selves out to tell us what hell was like so's we wouldn't 
lay our course and finally drop our anchor in old 
Satan's harbor. But they can't tell me anything. I 
know what the infernal regions is like. They're like the 
hold of a slaver in the Middle Passage." 

"I believe you, mate," said Morris fervently. "I've 
seen a little of it myself and I knows it, too." 

"What was it that made it so awful?" asked Stevens 
curiously. 

'*The heat first. It gits awful hot down by the line 
[the equator], and sometimes in ca'm weather, when 
there ain't no breeze, the pitch fairly boils out of the 
seams. The very deck gits too hot for your hand or 
for your bare feet, even though you be a tough old shell- 
back like me." 

"An' if it's that hot on deck, think what it'll be be- 
low in the hold," contunented Dyce. 

"Just so," continued Bunts. "I've seen two him- 
dred and fifty blacks crowded together down below so 
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thick that you could walk from the forward to the after 
bulkhead on their heads easy. You'd say they would be 
crowded around the hatches only they was crowded 
everywhere — and not a breath of fresh air comin' down 
the winds'ls save a little from the roll of the ship." 

"Ugh!" exclaimed Stevens. "What did they do?" 

"They died mainly, I guess, and when they died they 
lay where they fell. It was much as a white man's life 
was worth to go down among 'em. He couldn't 'a' stood 
the smell or the heat, and if he could, by that time the 
niggers would be mad, ragin' cra^y. They'd 'a' tore him 
to pieces. No, sir, all the crew could do would be to 
pray for a breeze. When it come they'd open the 
hatches, take off the gratin's that is, and let 'em come 
up in batches, all ironed together, to git a breath of 
fresh air, else they'd all die. The slavers wa'n't bad or 
cruel to 'em as a rule; the niggers was too valuable for 
that. They'd try their best to keep 'em alive and in 
good condition 'coz' they'd bring more money at the 
end of the cruise, but it was a hard life an' it turned 
even the best men into brutes if they kep' at it long 
enough." 

"Right O, mate," said Morris gravely. "I had one 
taste of it and that was enough for me." 

"Why, Mike," exclaimed Stevens reproachfully, "I 
never knew you had done anything like that." 

"Everybody's done things he's ashamed of at some- 
time or other in his life. That was one of my times, I 
guess." 

"That's true for me, too," argued the solemn Dyce, 
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"And I guess for me as well," admitted the young 
officer. "Heave ahead, Bunts." 

"Aye, aye, sir. Well, as I was saying, I've been one 
of boardin' parties that's overhauled slavers in that 
condition. We lay in plain sight of one called the 
Laughing Lass — though I ain't never seen a ship worse 
named than her — for a whole day, and a blazin' hot Au- 
gust day it was, in about two degrees south of the line. 
We was prayin' for a breeze that didn't come all day, 
and about nightfall we got out our boats, towed over 
to her, the two ships havin' drifted closer together in 
the ca'm as ships will, and we took, her out of hand. 
Then there was the devil to pay." 

"What happened then?" asked the young officer. 

"Not knowin' much about slavin' in them days, 
which the boat oflScer he was a young man and with- 
out much experience, the first thing we did was to open 
the hatches." 

"You did!" exclaimed Morris. 

"Yes, we was wild at the thought of what might be 
happenin' below and at the awful groans and cries that 
come up from 'tween decks." 

"But didn't the crew try to stop you?" asked Dyce. 

"They did, but we wouldn't hear nothin', we jest 
tore off them hatch gratin's and the niggers swarmed 
up the hatchways." 

"Wasn't they ironed?" asked the bo's'n's mate. 

"Some of 'em was, ironed together that is, in groups 
of two or three or half a dozen. They generally had 
'em ironed to the beams in the hold, but either they 
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hadn't done it this time, or the blacks had broke away 
in their terror and rage, for they all came rushin' out of 
the hold soon as the hatches was lifted like a swarm of 
black bees, those of 'em that was able to walk, that is — 
we found arterward that over a hundred of 'em was 
dead below — and they hadn't no more'n got on decks 
when they come at us " 

"What happened then?" asked the yoimgster as the 
old sailor paused a moment. 

"We had to kill some of 'em, sir, afore we could git 
'em quieted down and understandin' that we was their 
friends and had come to save 'em. And if it hadn't 
been for the help of the slaver's people, even that 
wouldn't 'a' kep' us from bein' overpowered and killed. 
I've been in some hard fights in my life, mates, but that 
was about the tightest place of all I ever seed. The 
'Laughing Lass'l Good Lord! And that's where I got 
a better notion of hell than the Holy Joe gives us. The 
heat, the crowd of big burly blacks, naked, foamin' at 
the mouth, mad, the clankin' of their handcuffs or leg 
irons, their yellin', the groans of them below, the curses 
of the slaver's men — But that ain't what I set out to 
tell you, mates." 

"Is it as bad as this yam ?" asked Dyce curiously. 

"It's worse, mate," was the answer. 

"Could anything be worse?" asked the young officer. 

"Ain't never anything so bad it couldn't be worse," 
philosophically interposed Morris. 

"I don't know about that," resumed Bunts, taking 
up his tale again. "It don't seem to me that anything 
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could be worse than this. We was four daj^ out from 
the Guinea coast sweepin' the seas for a big and very 
lucky slaver called the Flying Said, which her cap'n 
had said he'd never be took with no slaves aboard him, 
and which he had made a dozen or more successful 
cruises. We'd learned from our spies along-shore that 
he'd sailed from the Gaboon with a full cargo of black 
ivory. Every ship on the coast was on the lookout for 
him all the time. The men-o'-war had all sworn they'd 
give him no mercy if they caught him. Yet in spite of 
all our watchfulness he managed to run in, fill up with 
niggers, and git away. We was hot arter him, the Levant 
and a fast British brig o' war named the Porpoise. 
There was a lot of money bet by officers and men of the 
two vessels as to which would git her first. We'd both 
run into the river and got the news of her departure at 
the same time, you see. The Porpoise stood to the 
north 'ard and we to the south'ard, havin' tossed up a 
coin to see which was to go which ways, and they got 
the luck, but we got the ship; not right away, of course, 
but after a good hard chase. The Levant was a fast 
sailer; we had a full tops'l breeze off shore for the whole 
time, growin' stronger every hour. We had men aloft 
at every mast-head night and day sweepin' the tumblin' 
seas for a sight of the Flying Scud. There was a ten- 
dollar gold-piece fastened to the after side of the fore- 
mast for the man that first reported her — I got it. It 
was about six bells in the early momin' watch when I 
caught sight of her. She was dead ahead of us when we 
raised her. It was a fine, clear day with a bright early 
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sun. Of course, we didn't know what she was when 
we sighted her, but after about an hour's chase, with 
the wind comin' stronger every minute till it was blowin' 
a half-gale, we seen we had the heels of her and decided 
it was our prey. It was lucky for us and unlucky for 
her that it come on to blow. In lighter airs she'd have 
run clear away from that heavy sloop of war, but with 
such a sea on and such a breeze drivin' us arter her, 
she had no chanct at all. She carried sail, too, a top- 
m'st-stuns'l, till it was blowed out of the bolt ropes and 
the boom carried away, but we cracked on some, too; 
the topmasts was bucklin' like whips under the strain. 
We took in the r'yals at last and set the to'-gall'nt s'ls 
over reefed tops'ls. The old corvette was never drove so 
before or since, I guess. The Flying Scud tried us out 
on every wind, aft, abeam, with tacks aboard. It wa'n't 
no use, goin' free or close by we was her master and 
she seen it. We overhauled her, slowly enough, but 
plainly. If the wind held, and it didn't have no appear- 
ance of slackenin', we'd have her under our batteries 
before nightfall. Skyce — that was her master's name, 
and if I'd learned what hell was he'd make a first-class 
cap'n for them parts — he seen it, too. He'd tried all 
he knowed of seamanship, and I ain't sayin' that 
cursed Yankee didn't know all that was to be know'd, 
to shake us off and git free, but it wa'n't his day. Luck 
had desarted him. He was bound to be captured 'less'n 
he sunk his ship. So he made ready for us." 

"What! he didn't expect to fight you?" asked 
Stevens. 
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•'Lord love you, sir, he know'd we could 'a* sunk him 
with half a broadside. Oh, no, he didn't git ready for 
us that way." The old man paused. 

"I kin guess what he done," growled Morris. 

"If we'd know'd what that villain really was a-doin' 
all that long artemoon," went on Bunts quickly lest 
Morris should tell the breathless young officer what 
had happened and so spoil his story — a thing which the 
boVn's mate had no intention whatever of doing — "I 
doubt but what we'd up helm and run away from him 
and let him git oflF scot-free. But we couldn't see his 
hull till seven bells in the artemoon watch. At that 
time we was both of us on the starboard tack, we bein' 
a good deal to windward of him. Our cap'n', we could 
see, was eatin' up into the wind all the time so's we could 
git a position where we could up helm and square away 
for him. Consequently we couldn't see what was hap- 
penin' under his lee." 

"What was happening?" asked Stevens curiously. 

"Easy, now, Mr. Stevens. I'm comin' to it. I guess 
'twas about the beginnin' of the second dog-watch 
when we'd weathered on him so much that it was safe 
to square away and make a quick run to cross his bows 
and bring him to with a gun. All hands was feelin' 
that happy and joyful over winnin' the Englishmen's 
money and capturin' the ship that we was jest dancin' 
around the decks. Skyce seemed to give up all of a 
sudden, which wa'n't like him, for he deliberately flung 
the Flying Scud up into the wind and hove her to while 
we run down to him. We hove to in turn, and although 
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there was a tremendous sea on and both ships was 
roUin' Uke mad we sent a boat aboard her. I was in 
that boat. We was all heavily armed, fearin' trouble 
with such a desprit character as Skyce. But he met us 
at the gangway, actually a-smilin' at us. Lord love you, 
Mr. Stevens, I kin see them big long yellow teeth of 
hisn yet. He had a curious scar on his cheek, too, where 
some one had slashed him with a knife. About half of 
us boarded the Flying Scud with the boat officer, in 
obedience to orders, while the rest of the boat's crew 
kept the cutter under easy way a safe distance from 
the lee side of the slaver. I was one of 'em that climbed 
up the battens to the deck." 

'"Are you the master of this ship?' our boat officer 
axed old Skyce, a-bowin' and a-scrapin' like a French- 
man. 

" ' I am,' sez he. 

'"This is the slaver Flying Scud?' he axes ag'in. 

" ' It's the Flying Scud right enough,' was the prompt 
answer, 'but as fer bein' a slaver you're wrong there, sir. 
We're a peaceful trader lookin' for a cargo of ivory on 
this coast." 

'"Black ivory, I suppose?' says our man. 

"'No, white,' was the answer. 

" ' We'll see about that, Cap'n Skyce. I am Leftenant 
Smithson of the United States sloop of war Levant, lyin' 
off yonder, and I mean to search your ship.' 

'"Sartinly, Mr. Smithson, look everywheres, and ef 
you find a single nigger I'll give you the ship,' sez 
Cap'n Skyce, sneerin' like. 
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"'In that case I'll take her without your leave,' re- 
turns Mr. Smithson shortly. ' Go below, boys, and see 
what's in the hold.'" 

"What did you find ?" asked Stevens as the old sailor 
paused for breath, slowly shifting his quid as he did so 

"Nothin', sir," was the answer. 

"I know'd it," commented Morris. 

"Me, too!" assented Dyce. 

"But I don't understand," said the young oflBcer. 
"I thought you said that she had sailed with a full 
cargo of slaves." 

"She had, sir. Not only was her hold chock-full of 
'em, but she had a deck-load, too ; there must have been 
nearly four hundred niggers aboard of her when she 
sailed, according to our best information." 

"Where were they, then?" 

"Gone, sir." 

"Gone where?" 

"Overboard." 

"You can't mean it. Bunts." 

"Every mother's son of them." 

"I can't believe it," persisted the boy, horrified be- 
yond expression. 

"I've know'd the same thing to happen on other 
ships," said Morris solemnly. 

"Do you mean to say that they threw overboard and 
drowned in mid-ocean nearly four himdred negroes 
just to avoid capture?" 

"That's just what they done, sir," was the grave and 
weighty answer. 
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"What did you do?" 

"What could we do ? There wasn't a thing on board 
that could convict 'em. Not a nigger, not an iron even. 
They'd had hours and hours to work their will. We 
know'd she was a slaver; we could smell that. They 
couldn't paint out the smell, you know — not never; no- 
body could do that. But we couldn't capture her and 
send her in on the strength of a smell, no matter how 
convinced we was. No, sir, we held her in our posses- 
sion, under our guns, for an hour or two while the cap'n 
and officers tried to think of some way of takin' her. 
In the end we had to let her go. We all took turns at 
cursin' Cap'n Skyce, while he sat on the horse-block 
smokin' a big cigar, not lookin' so well pleased with us, 
though he did bare his big yellow teeth in a laugh at us, 
we was that helpless. He'd lost his cargo and all it cost 
him, which wa'n't much, to be sure, but he hadn't lost 
his ship. He kep' hove to while we got under way and 
headed back to our station. The last sight I got of him 
as I went aloft to help take a reef in the tops'ls, he was 
standin' up to wind'ard and shakin' his fist at us." 

"Great Heavens!" exclaimed the boy, "to think that 
God would let such fiends live and sail the seas !" 

"That ain't all, Mr. Stevens," said the old captain 
of the foretop. 

"What else?" asked the youngster eagerly. "Did 
you get him after all?" 

"That night it blowed great guns. I never seen such 
a storm. We had to scud before it under bare poles for 
nigh onto three days; we lost our foretopm'st, had two 
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boats stove in, our head booms carried away, the miz- 
zen-topm'st got sprung in the hounds — we didn't ajiy of 
us expect to survive the hurricane, but somehow or 
other we got through. We rigged jury spars, patched up 
the ship, and with all the pumps going, managed to git 
back to our station off the Gaboon some two weeks 
later. We was goin' to run in, find a place to careen, 
stop the leak she had sprung, and gener'ly refit. Who 
should we find there but our old friend the Porpoise. 
She'd been through the gale, too, but not as bad as we 
had, and she was all right. Those Britishers offered to 
pay up their money like men when they heard our 
story, but we wouldn't take it." 

"Why not?" 

" Because they had a yam to spin theirselves. They'd 
only got into the river the day before we did, and two 
days afore they made a landfall they picked up a badly 
shattered open boat, looked to be a ship's cutter. The 
boat was badly stove up for'ard and they couldn't make 
out the name of the ship she'd belonged to. There was 
four men in her, all dead, evidently starved to death. 
And one of 'em was very tall, they said, and had long 
yellow teeth and a curious scar on his right cheek that 
all of us had noticed." 

"It was Captain Skyce!" cried the boy triumphantly. 

"The very same, sir." 

"And ih^ Flying Scud?" 

"She and her men had followed them niggers," an- 
swered the old seaman solemnly. 

"Was nothing ever heard from her?" 
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"Not a thing, sir." 

"Thank God." 

"Aye, sir. You see He didn't let that villain sail the 
sea no longer." 

"But why did my yam remind you of this, Bunts?" 
asked Morris curiously. 

"It was so different," answered the captain of the top 
rather vaguely. 

"You see, mates, in Morris' yam them fellers laid 
down their lives for others, and in Bunts' they killed 
the niggers to save theirselves," explained Dyce. 

" Exactly, and in one case it worked and in the other 
it didn't," said Morris. 

"And Skyce and Talbot were both Americans," said 
the boy reflectively. 

"Ain't there no word of Scripture that fits this case, 
too, Mr. Stevens?" asked Morris. 

"There must be some," answered the boy, "but I 
am ashamed to say that I can't remember any that is 
appropriate." 

"Word or no word, that there Skyce and his men, 
and that there hell-ship got what was comin' to them 
in that storm. God saw to that," declared Bunts, with 
deep conviction. 

And nobody in that little boat remembered that text 
from the Bible, a word from Jesus, too, which said : 

"With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
back to you again I '^ 
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CHAPTER XVII 



WHERE ICEBERGS FLOAT — THE QUARTERMASTER'S YARN 

There was a general shifting of positions in the stern- 
sheets of the cutter as Bunts finished his horrible but 
thrilling story. The breeze stiU held, and save for a 
steady hand at the helm the boat needed little watching. 
Bunts tended one of the sheets and Dyce the other. 
Old Mike Morris occupied the coxswain's box and 
Stevens sat at ease in the cockpit, his legs stretched out 
in front of him along the bottom of the boat. Forward 
and amidships every other man in the cutter was now 
fast asleep — a sailor proverbially being able to sleep any- 
where and under any conditions.* 

But the group of friends assembled in the after part 
of the boat were still wide awake. Both the yams that 
they had listened to had been calculated to banish sleep, 
and it was with no little pleasure and satisfaction that 
Stevens heard Quartermaster Dyce, who was a slow 
and deliberate sort of a man, clearing his throat in a 
way which was evidently a preparation for spinning 
a yam as his contribution to the passing away of the 
long hours of the night in the open boat. In this agree- 

* I have lain down, when a sailor, in a long coil of rope on a very wet 
deck on a wildly tossing, old-fashioned sailing ship, an old time frigate, and 
pulling my sou'wester over my face, I have gone fast asleep in a pouring 
cain — and had a good nap, tool — C. T. B. 
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able anticipation the bo's'n's mate and the captain of the 
top both shared. For your true old salt, next to the 
spinning of a yam himself, when he is in the mood for 
reminiscencing, dehghts in the hearing of a good story 
from the lips of some worthy shipmate. 

There was a breaker of fresh water lashed under the 
seat. Casting it loose and taking a long draught from 
its bung-hole, having previously offered it to the young 
officer, Dyce began: 

"I alius likes to wet my whistle afore I begins to 
pipe." 

"You talk like a bo's'n's mate," growled old Morris. 
"'Pipe,' indeed!" 

"Which I refers to my speakin' machinery, not yer 
penny whistle," retorted Dyce, with dignity. 

"A bo's'n's mate's very well in his way," interposed 
Bunts, with some acridity, "but there's men on the ship 
that can look down on him." 

"Who kin?" asked Morris, with some heat. 

"Well, the cap'n of the top, for instance, or a light 
yardman or " 

"A place for every man and every man in his place," 
put in the youngster. "In every ship's crew bo's'n's 
mates, captains of tops, jacks of the dust, able seamen, 
ordinary seamen, and boys are all needed as well as 
officers. Let's not quarrel about rank and station; in 
this little boat we're all more or less equal. But for a 
few streaks of thin planking we'd all be in the sea in a 
few minutes, and if we were pitched ashore dead, what 
would be the difference between us then?" 
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"When I dies, sir, I hopes to die as a bo's'n's mate, 
if I ain't disrated afore that time," said Morris severely. 
"But bein' alive now, and bein' what I am, I k'n afford 
to pass by them ambitions of Dyce's without no further 
notice. When he's sailed the seas as long as I have he'll 
know what's due to a petty officer of my rank." 

"I meant no offence, Mike," said Dyce mildly. "It 
was jest a manner of speakin*." 

"We're not going to have any quarrelling here to- 
night," said Stevens decisively. "I know that Dyce 
has got a good yam stowed away in the quarter-deck of 
his head and I, for one, vote to hear it." 

"Aye, aye, sir," assented Bunts. "Morris and Dyce 
is both good men. I knows 'em both and I'm sure " 

" Belay all that," cried old Morris, somewhat ashamed 
of himself. "Here, Dyce, have a freshquid o* ' Navy.' " 
He proffered a huge new plug of tobacco to his mess- 
mate as a token of friendship and apology. 

Biting off a lai^e "chew," Dyce, entirely mollified, 
thus began. 

"There is a kind of a hot flavor about them yams 
of Morris' and Bunts'. They was both in tropic seas, 
a-huggin' the line, Morris in the South Pacific and 
Bunts on the African coast. Mine takes us up into 
colder latitoods, under the Arctic Circle." 

"What were you doing up there?" asked Stevens, 
auixious to get the old man properly started, and know- 
ing how stimulating was an interested question on 
occasion. 

"Well, sir, I was goin' a-fishin'." 
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"Fishing for what — seals?" 

"Lord, sir, catchin' seals ain't fishin'. You jest 
lands on some seal islands and finds where the poor 
brutes crowds together, and then you knock 'em in the 
head with a club and that's all." 

" Don't they ever show fight ?" 

"Never, sir. It's about the tamest huntin' I knows 
of. No sport in it at all. No more'n killin' sheep. 
We was huntin' the biggest game in the world and the 
fiercest — spann whales, sir." 

"Dyce's right there, sir," Morris said approvmgly. 
"There ain't no sport on the seas that's so dangerous 
and so excitin' as chasin' arter big sparm whales." 

"I've had an iron in a few of 'em myself," said Bunts, 
"and what Dyce sez is true as gospel." 

"Why, Mr. Stevens," continued Dyce, greatly flat- 
tered by this unsolicited testimony to his veracity, 
"once when I was a harpooneer on ihe NortJtem Light, 
one of the finest ship-rigged whalers that ever cleared 
from New Bedford, we sighted a big lonely bull whale 
on the west side of Cape Horn. It was a wild, rough 
day, with a full tops'l breeze blowin' and a big heavy 
sea runnin', with the promise of bein' worse afore it got 
better — you know how 'tis in them waters, mates?" 

"I been around the Horn five times," answered 
Morris, "and I never seen good weather no single 
time." 

"I've run the Straits of Magellan in a steamer once, 
and rounded the Horn once, and my experience is the 
same as Morris*. It's the worst place for hard gales, 
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freezin' cold, rough seas, and contrary winds on the 
earth," corroborated Bunts. 

"It was about four bells in the first watch when we 
sighted this old bull lazin' along to looward about half 
a mile. We hadn't took much ile on the way down 
from New Bedford, an' although it was risky weather 
in which to put a boat over, our cap'n, which his name 
was Harkward, Ole Bill Harkward — mebbe some of 
you might have know'd him?" 

"I've heerd tell of him as one of the boldest sailor- 
men and best whalesmen out of New Bedford," said 
Bunts. "I was bom in them parts myself," he added. 

"He was all that," continued Dyce. "And he had 
a crew on the old Northern Light jest like him. We 
was a crowd of young bullies that was afeerd of nothin'. 
We was workin' on a lay, of course " 

"What's a 'lay' ?" asked young Stevens curiously. 

"Why, you see, sir, whalin' is like prize money, all 
hands gits a share in whatever's took; and what you 
agree to as your share that's your lay. We didn't git no 
pay 'ceptin' our share of the ile." 

"I see; consequently you were all equally anxious to 
get the bull whale you had sighted alongside," said 
Stevens. 

"We was that, sir. And when Cap'n Harkward called 
for the different boats' crews to volunteer to chase the 
big sparm, every man and every boat was ready, not to 
say anxious and willin'. Bein' as there was only one of 
'em, the skipper only put over two of our boats, the 
mate's and the third mate's boats. I was harpooneer of 
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the third mate's boat. And if I do say it myself, there 
wa'n't a stronger arm or a truer eye on the ship than 
mine. I was young in them days — you wouldn't think 
it to look at me now, mates, but I'm gittin' old " 

"We're all gittin' old; we ain't none of us the man we 
was," growled Morris. "Heave ahead with your yam 
lest you git old enough to die afore it's ended." 

"This yam come near endin' right then and there 
forme," continued the melancholy veteran, disregarding 
the interruption of the bo's'n's mate. "We had a hard 
row down to our prize ; we never would have fetched it 
ef he hadn't been to looward so's we could row with the 
wind instead of ag'in' the seas." 

"What was the ship doing while you were making for 
the whale?" asked the boy. 

"Well, sir, she was standin' on under easy sail, 
makin' half-boards to check her way and keep abreast 
of us. We had a great race to the whale to see who'd 
first git his iron into him. It was nip and tuck all the 
way, with we gittin' a little advantage of the mate's 
boat, which we could hear him a-cussin' and a-swearin' 
awful at his men, a-urgin' 'em to put their beef into it, 
to heave and break her, and a-prayin' to 'em not to let 
'em be beat by a lot of haymakers such as we was, though 
a better crew of men never pulled an oar. Our mate — 
he was a youngster by the name of Williamson, Oscar 
Williamson of Martha's Vineyard, and this was his 
first cruise as an officer — was a-laughin* and cheerin' 
us on mighty proud-like at lead in' the mate's boat, 
which he was a veteran seaman and whalesman most as 
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good as the master — I disremember his name. Well, 
them two boats come tearin' down on that bull lookin' 
fer all the world as ef he was sound asleep, and mebbe 
he was, but we was two good boat lengths in the lead. 
I had a fair sight of him, lazy-like roUin' along, his big, 
blue-black sides a-shinin' in the water breakin' over him. 
Mr. Williamson certainly steered the boat well and he 
gimme every chance a harpooneer could ask for. It 
was a wildly jumpin', uneasy platform I had to stand 
on for'ard, but I never made a quicker, truer, harder 
throw. I hit him fair and square in the neck behind 
the head. The harpoon sunk clear in to the wooden 
haft. It was a mighty throw, mates. That was the 
most supprised whale I ever seed. He sounded at once. 
Up went his huge tail and down he plunged in a second, 
our men backin' water hard to give him plenty of sea- 
room. He went down so quick and sudden-like that the 
mate's boat comin' on like the wind ran over the place 
where he'd been layin' and they didn't git no iron in 
him. As soon as I struck him I ran aft to steer the boat, 
and the third mate, he come forward with his whale- 
lance to strike him in his vitals when he come up ag'in. 
The line attached to the harpoon was just sizzlin' out 
of the tubs, the chock in the bows through which it run 
was fairly smokin* with the friction, the bow oarsman 
pourin' water over it all the time to keep it from blazin', 
that whale was goin' so fast. Pretty soon, jest as the 
line was about run out, and we was thinkin' we'd have 
to cut it, the pull on it suddenly stopped. It fell slack 
at once and we begun to haul in like mad, coilin' it down 
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neat-like as it come in. We didn't know what our whale 
was doin', when all of a sudden, afore we'd got one tub 
full of line, he riz out of the water not twenty fathom 
away. He came up with such swiftness that he breached 
right alongside as it was." 

"What's 'breached'?" asked the young acting lieu- 
tenant, deeply interested. 

"When a whale hurls his whole body up out of the 
water he breaches. They kin only do it when they 
come up quick from a great depth like that one did. 
The splash he made and the waves he started as he fell 
back with a noise like thunder mighty nigh swamped 
the whale-boat. 

"'Give way, men,' cried Mr. Williamson the instant 
that he seen him rise. 'Git alongside, Dyce, and 
gimme a chanct at him.' 

"I kin see him now a-standin' there, balancin' himself 
easy in the tossin' bows of the boat, a-laughin' like, the 
wind blowin' his curly hair — he'd lost his cap — and 
what light there was a-shinin' on his brightly polished 
whale-lance. He thought, we all thought, that the big 
bull would make a run for it, but the bull didn't have 
no ideas of that kind. The minute he struck he swung 
round toward us; he might 'a' seen us in the air, for he 
come at us tike the wild bull he was. 

"'Stam all! Back water hard, for God's sake,' cried 
the mate as soon as he seen what was up. 

"The men done their best. They know'd what was 
comin', but it wa'n't in human arms to avoid that 
monster. Afore we could git stamway he was upon us. 
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His great thirty-foot jaws, lined with sharp teeth, opened 
wide. I give the boat a wide sheer, the men backin' 
like mad. But we couldn't avoid him " 

"What happened ?" cried the young officer. 

" His jaws closed over the bows of the boat, sir." 

"And the mate?" 

"Him and the bow oarsmen was between them awful 
jaws We never seen either of 'em ag'in. I kin never 
forget the cries of them two men when they seen what 
was goin' to happen." 

"Couldn't they get away?" 

"Had no time; it all happened quicker than it takes 
to tell it. The next second we was in the water fightin' 
for our lives. Two men that couldn't swim went down, 
couldn't keep a hold of the sinkin' boat in that sea. 
In fact, the force with which the whale bit off the bows 
throw'd the stam high in the air and flung us all out 
like so many balls. I was a good swimmer and two or 
three others likewise. But I was that sick with 
horror I could hardly keep myself afloat. And the 
other men felt the same way. We was thinkin', too, 
that the mad whale would come back to finish his 
job." 

"Didn't he?" 

"No, sir, thank God, he didn't. He made off to lee- 
ward at a great rate. The mate's boat picked us up 
and the ship run down and took us aboard." 

"How many did you lose that time?" asked Morris. 

"Mr. Williamson and the bow oarsman and two 
others; that makes four." 
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** Did yoQ ever see that whak again P^qoeried Bunts. 
"Most cap'ns Fve sailed widi would V got him some 
way." 

"Cap'D Harkwaid was that kind 6t a man, too. He 

swore he'd have that bull or lose his ship. We hnQg 

aiDond m them waters for a day or two, stated him 

^once more, and finally got him at last, after a hard 

^Plttttle. He was a filter. But that ain't what I started 

r to ten you, Mr. Stevens." 

I " Wefl, if it's a better yam than this one I'd like to 

I hear the rest of it," answered the boy. 

' "As to its bein' better or worse, I can't exactly say, 

sir. Nothing could be worse for poor Mr. Williamson 
than what happened to him, but I got off pretty easy 
that time. Indeed, I got no cause to complain, for I got 
off all around in the end. That was an onlucky cruise 
for sartin, though 'ceptin' for that one misfortune which 
I've jest told you of we got along handsomely enough. 
We run up the South American coast with a free wind, 
taking several fine bulls and cows off the coast of Peru, 
where there is generally plenty of sparm to be had. We 

tetched at Juan Fernandez " 

"Robinson Crusoe's island?" asked Stevens eagerly. 
"Ain't never heerd tell on him, sir," answered Dyce, 
whose acquaintance with literature was not great. 

"He was a land -lubber that got marooned or cast 
away on that island several hundred years ago, with a 
nigger named 'Tuesday' or 'Saturday,' or some other 
day of the week. Some other land-lubber writ a book 
about him. I ' ve heerd some of it read by a young gentle- 
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man on my last cruise," explained Morris, with confi- 
dent assurance. 

"I've read that book when I was a boy," said Bunts 
impressively, " and the nigger's name wa'n't Tuesday or 
Saturday; it was 'Wednesday,' I think." 

There was a profoimd sensation of envy and admira- 
tion in the breasts of the two other seamen at the im- 
mense erudition of the captain of the top, but this 
jealousy was somewhat relieved when Stevens remarked: 

"No, you're both wrong; it was 'Friday,' 'Man 
Friday.'" 

"Aye, that was it," chorused both the old men. 

"Well, sir, there wa'n't no castaway sailorman nor 
no nigger named after any week-day or Sunday, either, 
on the island when I was there," resumed Dyce. 
"Whalers gener'Iy stopped there, weather permitting, 
for water, fresh meat, and vegetables. There was hun- 
dreds of wild goats and sheep on the island to be had 
for the takin', and plenty of fruit and vegetables for the 
gatherin'." 

"Robinson Crusoe left them, I'm sure," said the boy. 

" They was there, anyway, however they come there, 
and all hands had a run ashore durin' the waterin' and 
provisionin' of the ship. We'd about got over the loss 
of our shipmates and was feelin' pretty good over the 
prospects. The Nortliern Light was a stout, well-found 
ship, and faster than most whalers, which bein' built for 
carryin' ile rather than for speed is gener'Iy slow old 
tubs. We next made Honolulu in the Hawaiian Islands, 
then made a fast run for the Arctic Ocean. We arrived 
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in the cold high latitoods in good time, in early summer 
or late spring, jest as the ice began to break and move 
to the south'ard. The fishin' was fine. We took all 
the whales we could take care of and nothin' happened. 
It was so good that Cap'n Harkward lingered up there 
longer than 'twas safe. He couldn't bear to leave such 
fine fishin' until we got every bar'l we carried full of 
the finest sparm ile you ever see. We even emptied 
some of the water casks, as many as we dared, and filled 
them up, too. It was with a full cargo, deep-laden, that 
we finally headed south for Bering's Straits and the long 
reach through the Pacific, down both the Americas, 
round Cape Horn and up the Atlantic to New Bedford 
town and home ag'in. Our luck didn't leave us till we 
was through the straits, although we had many a tight 
squeeze a-runnin' through the narrer channels in the 
closin' ice-floes. By as fine seamanship as was ever 
showed in them seas, I dare say, and by the hardest and 
quickest work by a wiUin' crew all anxious to git home 
and enjoy their lay, we escaped a thousand chances of 
bein' crushed in the ice, and finally got into the open 
sea, with nothin' betwixt us and Honolulu and the 
Horn. Leastways, that's what we thought." 

"Them kind of thoughts is never safe on the ocean," 
growled old Morris. 

"You never kin tell whether you've got a clear way 
on the seas till you've sailed your v'yage and dropped 
anchor at the place you're goin' to," assented Bunts. 

"I knows that now," agreed Dyce mournfully, "but 
nobody wasn't thinkin' that way then. Anyways, we 
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got a fine northerly wind and for ten days or two weeks 
hardly touched a sheet or a brace. Our skipper he drove 
the old Northern Light hard. We all thought our wives 
and sweethearts and mothers had got hold of our tow- 
line and was pullin' us home. Sech luck was too good 
to last, for at the end of the two weeks we run into the 
thickest, coldest, wettest bank of fog that ever I seen in 
any ocean. The wind held, too, which was onusual. 
If anything, it even grew stronger, which was more 
strange. We never eased up a sheet or slacked a brace 
on that account. Our cap'n he jest drove her south'ard 
through that there blanket of fog as if he had the hull 
ocean to himself. And, indeed, we was the last ship 
that left them regions that fall, all the others havin' 
made their southin' long afore we started. And we 
hadn't seed a thing them whole two weeks. We run 
through that fog at full speed for a day and a half^ " 

"A dangerous course," said Bunts. 

"Aye," assented Morris, "but most any seamen 
head in' for home with a full ship after a two years' 
cruise would 'a* done the same thing." 

"We did it, anyway. Our cap'n was gittin' reckless, 

and the hull crew like him. He said he couldn't afford 

to lose the wind, fog or no fog, and we all cheered him 

when he said it. But we didn't neglect no precautions. 

We had the best men on lookout forward and aloft, and 

the cap'n and the mates was on deck pretty much all 

the time. I was aloft on the foretop-gallant cross-trees 

the second day of the fog, when I thought I seed some 

kind of a white blink off to starboard that might have 
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been a thicker spot in the fog, or a bit of cloud, or it 
might have been an iceberg!" 

"Couldn't you smell the cold if it was ice?" asked 
the youngster. 

"We might if it hadn't been so late in the season 
and the general weather so freezin' cold and the wind 
blowin' away from us. I hailed the deck and told 'em 
I thought there was ice to starboard. Then I thought 
I seen some more to port and some dead ahead. The 
cap'n he hails me and tells me to lay down on deck, the 
mate was comin' aloft to take a look hisself. I made 
him nervous, he said. Sure enough, up comes the mate 
to the cross-trees and tells me to lay down from aloft. 
Instead of slidin' down the backstajrs as usual, I came 
down the shrouds. I'd jest reached the swifters above 
the foretop on the starboard side when somethin' hap- 
pened. The wind was still blowin' strong, the r'yals 
had been took in, and the to'gall'nt yards was down on 
the caps with the sails in the clew lines. I guess the 
cap'n was about to send men aloft to furl 'em, when the 
fog suddenly tore open and right before us through the 
big rift we seen the loom of a monstrous iceberg. It 
must have been six hundred feet high and it towered 
above us like a mountain. All hands was stunned, it 
was so close aboard us. Cap'n Harkward he gits his 
mind first. 

"'Hard-a-port,' he roars, leapin' to the helm hisself 
and jammin' it over like a madman. 'Hands to the 
lee braces, for God's sake, men. Flatten in for'ard; 
let go the spanker sheet.' 




' I thought I seed some kind uf a white blink off to starboard* 
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"As he spoke we moved, and the Northern Light, 
which had the wind a little on the port quarter, swung 
slowly to starboard. But it was too late; we was goin' 
too fast — about nine knots, I take it, which was a won- 
derful speed for such a deep-laden ship. The next 
second we hit the berg fair and square. I had time to 
notice that the ice at the water's edge was thin, soft, and 
mushy, for we tore through it like paper, and then come 
the earthquake shock. The fore part of the ship was 
mashed into splinters as far back as the foremast. All 
three masts went by the board at the decks as clean as 
if they'd been cut off with a saw. Naturally they fell to 
leeward. The mate and I was throw'd off into deep 
water like stones from a sling or arrers from the bow. 
I could hear the men on decks aft (them for'ard had 
been killed instajidy) yellin' Uke crazy men as I flew 
through the air. Your senses are sharper in moments 
like them than ordinary and you kin see more and feel 
more and remember more than when things is goin' on 
as usual. Jest afore I struck the water I seen the ice- 
berg moving. Then I went under. I went down as if 
I was bein' driv into the earth with a pile-driver — down, 
down, down. It seemed as if I'd never stop. About the 
middle of it I heerd ' 

"Under water?" queried Morris 

"Under water, mate, with my ht^ 
breast." 

"What did you hear?" asked the] 

"A roar like a thousand broadsi 
ships of the line, and then 
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a mnimtain had fell into the water. I was about done 
for then, but {ottunatd j something seemed to ketch me 
and throw me out of die deeps faStet'n Fd been thnnred 
mto 'em. Anjways, I shot up into the air at the sur- 
face as suddenly as I'd gone down. The waves was 
rollin' somethin' terriUe. I'd have gone under for 
good the next second, but, as fortune would have it, 
within reach of my hand when I come up was a 
whale-boat on an even keel! I caught the stam, which 
was nearest me, drawed mj-self up, and fell over into 
H, gaspm', faint, sick, most dead." 

"What had happened?" asked Stev'ens, with great 
eagerness. 

"The berg had turned turtle, the shock of our col- 
lision had caused it to fall over on us." 

"And the ship?" 

"Gone, sir. Mashed mto kindlin'-wood for a galley 
fire; caught in the ice and carried down forever." 

"And Captain Harkward and the others?" 

"Went down with the ship." 

"And the mate?" 

"I picked him up, sir. I heerd him call as I lay in 
the boat and I roused myself, and finding an oar left in 
the boat I sculled over to him. He'd caught the fore- 
to'-gall'nt yard as he fell and that had saved him. But 
somethin' must have hit him as he fell, for he had an 
awful bruise in the side and screamed with pain as I 
hauled him aboard. Him and me and the whale-boat 
was all that was left of the stanch whaler Northern 
Light and her crew." 
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"How was the whale-boat saved?" asked Bunts. 

"I can't say, but I think an overhanging piece of the 
berg may have been detached at the first shock and it 
may have carried away the davits in its fall and have 
hurled the boat dear. It was one of the starboard 
whale-boats and its port side was scratched and splin- 
tered. Save one oar, there was nothin' in it." 

*' Nothing ? No food , no water ? ' ' 

"Not a crumb, not a drop, sir. You see, bein' full of 
ile and not intendin' to use the boats ag'in, we hadn't 
kep 'em pervisioned or equipped. She was half full 
of water, too. I made shift to bail that out with my 
hands and then the sun come out. We was in the 
middle of a school of icebergs, and as luck would have 
it we had hit the biggest. Since it had turned over it 
wasn't a quarter as high as it had been, but even yet it 
was a monster, about two hundred feet high, I guess." 

The old man paused ; the melancholy habitual to him 
gave place to a deeper gloom, not to say sadness. It 
was the young officer who broke the silence by asking: 

"What more, Dyce?" 

"There's nothin' more that I ever kin tell, sir. The 
mate died arter three days of sufferin'. And two weeks 
arter I was picked up by a Mexican brig and carried 
into Acapulco, almost a madman. That's all, sir." 

"But," persisted the boy heedlessly, "do you mean 
to tell me you lived for seventeen days in that open 
boat with nothing to eat or drink?" 

"I'm here, sir," answered Dyce slowly; "that 
proves I didn't die." 
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"But what did you eat or drink? How did you sup- 
port life?" 

If the youngster had been older and more experi- 
enced, he would not have asked such a question. Dyce 
looked at him in utter silence. It was the bo's'n's mate 
who came to his rescue in the dilemma. 

"There's some yams that can't never be told to the 
end, Mr. Stevens, and this is one of 'em. No questions 
can be axed of Dyce here. And if any is, he can't 
answer 'em." 

The old man spoke with unusual solemnity and 
gravity, but in entire respect withal. 

"I understand," said the boy shudderingly. "I 
should not have asked the question, Dyce, and I hope 
you'll forgive me." 

"Sartinly, .nir," answered the old seaman heartily. 
"We'll swy no more about it. There's things, as Morris 
sez, as can't be told, as can't even be thought on ef we 
are to keep on lK*in* men, sir." 

"Ain't you got some kind of a yam in your top 
hamper, Mr. Stevens?" asked old Bunts tactfully, re- 
lieving a terribly awkward situation by this question. 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE — THE YOUNG LIEUTENANT'S YARN 

"Well, men," began Stevens, glad enough for the 
tactful question of the captain of the top, for it opened 
a way of escape from an exceedingly painful situation 
into which his thoughtless question had betrayed him, 
"I can't reel off a sea tale like those you three have just 
given us; my sea legs are too new for anything like your 
adventures to have happened to me " 

"Oh, I don't know about that, sir," interrupted old 
Mike Morris, respectfully enough. '"Pears to me that 
you've had your full share of adventures so far. There's 
the cruise we made in that cutter, the capture and burn- 
ing of the Maria Snow by the Alabama, the capture of 
the Nassau, the fight with the Merrimac, the sinkin' of 
the old Cumberland, and now the loss of the little Hat- 
teras and bein' adrift here in this open cutter in the 
Gulf of Mexico. How long you been affoat, sir?" 
broke off the old man suddenly. 

"Not quite a year and a half, Morris. Why ? "^laughed 
the boy, 

"Well, sir, all I got to say's that if you live as long as 
I have and keep on follerin' the sea and have as many 
things happenin' to you every year you're afloat, there 
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won't be anybcxly for'ard or aft as'll be able to spin a 
better yam than you will out of your own experi- 
ence." 

"Well, that may be true, Mike," returned the young- 
ster, much amused. " We do seem to have had plenty of 
fun and excitement in the past eighteen months, but I 
can't spin those yams now, for these men, and every- 
body else, know all about them." 

"No more you can't, sir, but didn't nothin' ever ha.p- 
pen to you afore you took to the sea ? Can't ye give us 
a land-lubber's yam, sir ?" persisted old Morris. " The 
night's young yet, Mr. Stevens; we got an hour or more 
afore daybreak. We ain't none of us aft here a bit 
sleepy; can't you help us pass the time away?" 

"Fair play's a jewel the American sailorman loves, 
I guess," said the boy. "You've done your part, I'll do 
mine as best I may, but I warn you not to expect any- 
thing from me like what you've given me." 

"Axin' your pardon, sir, but what's your yam goin' 
to be about, Mr. Stevens?" asked Dyce curiously. 

"About a haunted house. Do you believe in ghosts 
— spirits, you know?" 

"Arter them days in that whale-boat, I'm ready and 
willin' to believe in most anything," answered old Dyce 
grimly. 

"There's so much that I've seed that I can't vmder- 
stand or explain that I'm ready to believe in most any- 
thing myself," said Bimts. 

"Why, I sailed once on a ship that was haunted," 
said Morris. 
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"Tell us about it, Mike; I'm sure it must be a good 
yam," urged Stevens. 

"It's your turn, sir; we're waitin' to hear your yam. 
Mine' 11 keep for some other time," was the old man's 
rejoinder. 

"Here goes, then. Once when I was a quite a young- 
ster, the summer before I entered the old Naval Academy 
at Annapolis (I was just passed fourteen then, and I 
entered in September), a friend of mine — in fact, he was 
my particular chum, something like a messmate, you 
know — whose name was George Florence, and I decided 
that we'd go a-fishing. There was a creek some fifteen 
or twenty miles from the town where we lived called the 
Big Stranger. Some miles above the point where the 
county road crossed the creek there was a dam and 
a mill. At least, there had been a mill there, but it had 
burned down some years before. It had never been 
rebuilt and the bare, blackened walls still stood just as 
the fire had left them. The dam was a well-built struct- 
ure — the mill had been a water-mill — and it was prac- 
tically as good as new. The fishing above it in the still 
water was fine. There were perch, croppie, sunfish, and 
catfish, and plenty of them. We often used to go there 
fishing when we could get away. The country was 
somewhat wild and unsettled, with a few farm-houses 
here and there at long intervals and some fine stretches 
of splendid woodland — forests, in fact." 

"I seen a woods once," said Dyce as the boy paused 
for breath. "It was like the masts of a great fleet of 
ships, only crowded together, and many of 'em crooked." 
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"EjBCtly," assented the boy. "Well, there were two 
roads that led from the town I lived in to the crossing 
of the Big Stranger where we took the rood along the 
bank to the oki dam. One was a kxig but easy road, 
the other a shorter but rougher and less travelled way. 
We usually took the long road, not so much because it 
was easier, but because the short road ran past a house 
which ail the boys in the town, and many of the grown 
people as well, believed was haunted. It was one of the 
oldest houses in the country, and there were many 
stories about the wild doings that had taken place there 
in earlier days, which had ended in a game of cards, 
a quarrel between brothers, and a murder. The people 
concerned had fled. The men of our little town had 
followed them, caught the murderer, who was tried and 
hanged. The owners of the property abandoned it. 
The house was boarded up and allowed to go to rack 
and ruin. A new county road was surveyed and the 
old road by the house abandoned by all who were not 
actually compelled to use it, and the house was soon 
declared to be haunted, and avoided by everj'body. 
Lights were sometimes seen in the windows at night, 
but nobody ever investigated them, and we boys, as I 
say, were all sure that they were caused by spirits per- 
haps re-enacting the scene of the murder." 

"Lights is queer things," said Bunts, deeply inter- 
ested, for there never was an old sailor who did not re- 
joice in a ghost story. "I've seed every yardarm a- 
glowin' with balls of fire, some of 'em movin' from 

place to place. 'Compreesant,' sailormen sometimes 
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calls 'em. And nobody could ever explain 'em. They 
was always follered by bad luck, too." 

" ' St. Elmo's Fire,' I've heerd 'em called," said 
Morris. 

"Well, we were sure these were ghost lights, so we 
never used that road, night or day. We didn't on this 
excursion. We started early in the morning with an 
old horse named Fan that belonged to George Flor- 
ence's father, which he often allowed us to take. Fan 
must have been thirty years old, which, as you may not 
know, being seamen, is very old for a horse." 

"A horse is a mighty onsartain thing to handle," said 
Dyce gravely. "Steers over the bows, you know, mates." 

The young officer laughed at the old sailor's quaint 
idea. 

"I never thought of it before," he said, "but so it 
does; carries its tiller in its mouth. We had this one 
hitched to a light spring wagon, with our fishing tackle, 
blankets, and what food and cooking kit we took along. 
We reached the dam a little before noon, unhitched 
Fan and tied her under a convenient tree, and made our 
camp by running the wagon into a shady place and 
spreading our blankets underneath it. There was no 
house for miles around. It would be dangerous to 
sleep within the ruined walls of the old mill, pieces (rf 
which were liable to fall at any time, but it was summer 
and we preferred to sleep out under the wagon. We 
had no tent and would not have bothered with one if 
we had. We had time to catch a few fat little sunfish 
before noon, and we made a royal meal." 
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" Jeit like two castaways on a desert isiaad," said tiiei 
lx)'ii'n*9 mate. j 

" Kxartly. At least, we felt that way, and we used 
to pluy ut being shipwrecked sailors." 

"It'» more amusin' a-playin' than a-bein*,** said 
Duntt. 

" I gueu It is. At any rate, we found it great fun." 

" I've tried the other and it ain't pleasant," continued 
the captain of the top. 

"Aye, that it ain't," corroborated the sententioius 
Dycc. " Hut heave ahead, sir. This is mighty interestin'. 
We ain't familyer with these yere land tales." l 

" We (jassi-d a pleasant afternoon, made a raft from I 
Ixjiirds that had drifted down the stream and collected 
itt I lie dam or kxlge(J in the rocky rapids below it, and 
t ruisri! ii|i and down the stream catching all the fish we 
could I'.it, swimming, diving, and so on untQ supper- 
time. After supper we fed old Fan and then we sat 
around our camp-fire and told stories until bedtime, 
which ramc curly, for we were both of us pretty well 
tired out with our long journey and our hard play. It 
was warm and pleasant, though; the sky had clouded 
up some in the north-east, the quarter from which our 
storms came. But we didn't mind that. We didn't 
think it was going to rain, so, boy-like, we soon went 
sound asleep. I think it must have been about one bell 
in the mi<ldle watch when we were both awakened by 
a fearful (lash of lightning followed by a deep peal of 
thunder and a sudden and awful downpour of rain. 

The wagon bed was not tight. It was an old affair, and 
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although there was no wind at all we were soon wet 
through." 

"With the rain afore the wind 
Yer tops'! halliards you must mind," 

quoted the bo's'n's mate. "That's the worst way for 
a storm to break," he ran on. 

"We found it so, for after standing it a few minutes 
I proposed to George that we'd better put on the rest 
of our clothes, hitch up, and get out. The place where 
the county road crossed the creek, about four miles 
below the dam, was the only ford for miles either way. 
And it was none too good. When we came through it 
the water was almost up to the wagon bed, and if it rose 
any higher the creek would be unfordable and we 
might be kept from crossing it for several days. A rain 
like that pouring down upon us would soon 611 the 
creek bankful. We could, perhaps, have crossed on 
the dam, though that would be dangerous, since the 
water was even now sweeping over it, but that would 
mean abandoning old Fan and the spring wagon, and 
was not to be thought of. George agreed with me that 
we must drive down-stream and ford the creek before 
it was too late. We fumbled around in the pitch dark- 
ness till we got our clothes on and our blankets and 
other things in the wagon. Then we hunted up poor 
old Fan, who was frightened out of her senses nearly, 
hitched her up in the dark, and started down the road. 
We couldn't see a thing. Fan refused to be driven, so 
we took turns leading her, one sitting b the wagon 
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while the other walked. If it had not been for the 
lightning flashes we never would have reached the ford. 
As it was, we made it with difficulty and had several 
narrow escapes from going over the bank into the creek, 
which was now turned into a raging torrent. I never 
saw it rain so hard before or since. It came down in 
solid sheets. And the wind with it — a furious blow 
that we could scarcely stand against." 

"I hates a gale ashore," said Morris. "Gimme a 
stout ship, well found, well officered, and well manned, 
with plenty of sea room and no lee-shore, and it kin 
blow as long and as hard as it wants. But on land 
you're liable to bring up ag'in' somethin', or have some- 
thin' throw'd into you, at any time, and no seamanship 
kin save you, either." 

"I'd never been to sea then, and of course I knew 
nothing about that difference," resumed the youngster. 
"When we got to the ford we hesitated, staring at it 
when the lightning flashed. It certainly looked bad, 
but we had to chance it. We made old Fan, who was 
very reluctant, take it. The water was too deep. It 
overflowed the wagon, swept away everything we had 
in it, rose as high as the seat, and nearly took us down- 
stream with the blankets. We thought we'd drown 
surely." 

"When I drowns," said Bunts, "I wants to do it in 
deep water, with a thousand fathom clear under the 
keel, as it may be to-night." 

"I don't want to drown in any water," said Stevens, 
"and I certainly had no more fancy for it then than I 
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have now. Fan was out of her depth, of course, but 
swimming bravely. We were carried down-stream swift- 
ly, but finally managed to make a landing on the other 
side. Poor old Fan pulled us up the bank, and stood 
panting and exhausted after her gallant effort. We 
gave her time to rest while we debated on what we 
should do ne.xt. It was darker than ever; there was not 
so much lightning, but more rain. After we would 
leave the bank of the creek we would have no idea of 
direction." 

"Hadn't you no compass, Mr. Stevens?" asked Dyce. 

"Certainly not, and we couldn't have seen one if we 
had." 

"A prime seaman never goes nowhere even ashore 
without a compass," persisted the old man stubbornly. 
"It's one of the first things ye learn at sea." 

"I wasn't a sailor then, you know, Dyce," answered 
the boy. "I doubt if I'd ever seen a compass in my life. 
We had to get along without one, anyway. We didn't 
know where we were going, but we couldn't stand there 
in the rain, so we started out in what seemed the right 
direction to bring us to town so far away. The country 
was unfenced and we lost the road at once and found 
ourselves wandering over the open. One of us led Fan 
and the other rode in the wagon as before. There was 
no use m both of us walking, and we stood watch and 
watch, as it were. It was mighty cold and lonesome, 
and the mud made it hard going, but we plodded on in 
the rain for I don't know how long. We were looking 
for a light in some farm-house and by and by we spied 
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one. I was leading then and I turned and made directly 
to it. We brought up before a large house; it was too 
black to make any details, and, as it happened we had 
come across it from the back, we easily found a door. 
The light came from a second-story window. We had 
no idea what house or whose it was. If we had seen 
the tall, pillared porch in front we would have recog- 
nized it at once." 

"Was it the ha'nted house, sir?" asked Morris. 

"It was, as we afterward learned." 

"And was it ha'nted?" asked Bunts. 

"Wait and see. After we found the door we knocked 
upon it, we took up a big stone and hammered on it, 
we shouted and called, and at last managed to make 
some one hear. Just as we had about given it up, the 
door was suddenly opened and a very old man stood in 
the way shading a lighted lamp with his hand." 

"Was it a ghost, sir?" asked Dyce in an awe-struck 
voice. 

"No. It was a man, plain enough. He looked 
kindly and quite harmless as he asked us what we 
wanted and how we came there at that time of the 
night. I explained our situation and asked if he could 
give us shelter for ourselves and our horse until morn- 
ing. He answered that he believed there was an old 
shed adjoining the house, where we could make our 
horse fairly comfortable, and he told us to come into 
the kitchen after we had unhitched her and we could 
stay there all night. We found the shed and it didn't 
take us long to get old Fan unhitched and tied securely 
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under shelter. The shed was old and leaky, but it was 
much better than nothing. Then we hurried back to 
the kitchen. It was a large, old-fashioned room and the 
candle in the lantern gave very little light. The old 
nian was on his knees before the stove trying to kindle 
a fire. He was successful, for a few moments after we 
entered the fire was burning brighdy in the huge old- 
fashioned cook-stove. 

'"This is all I can offer you, boys; the rest of the 
house isn't habitable. I just came back myself to-night, 
but you can stay here the night. There's wood in the 
box yonder and that'll give you heat and light. In the 
morning we'll see what's to be done.' 

"We thanked him and assured him that we should 
find the kitchen very comfortable. He nodded and, 
picking up the lantern, turned away. As he left the 
room George suddenly said: 

'"Beg your pardon, sir, but will you tell us yoxir 
name?' 

"'My name is of no consequence, my lad," he an- 
swered. 

"'Well, sir, will you tell us what place this is?' 

'"It's my place.' 

"'Is it the Evenson place, sir?' persisted George. 

"'And if it were?' asked the old man. 

"'It's haunted, sir, and ' 

"'There is no such a thing as a haunted house,' 
returned the other severely. 

'"But the spirits—' br -. 'The ghosts, sir, 

and ' 
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'"There are no ghosts save those the mind conjures 
up, my boy,' answered the old man rather sadly, I 
thought. ' Good-night,' and he was gone. 

" ' It is the Evenson place,' said George, turning to me. 
'Let's get out of here while we can.' 

"We went to the door and looked out; the storm was 
raging as before. 

*"I vote to stay here,' I said, 'ghosts or no ghosts.' 

"Well, the upshot of our discussion was a resolve to 
stay where we were. We piled the stove full of wood 
and drew up a kind of settle, or wooden settee, a high- 
backed bench, you know, before the stove and sat down 
very close together for company, and to dry out our 
soaking-wet clothes. We were listening keenly and 
keeping a bright lookout for ghosts at the same time, 
but nothing disturbed us. We kept the fire going and 
tried our best to keep av^ake, but by and by, since 
nothing happened, the heat and our being so tired over- 
came us and we both fell fast asleep huddled up together 
on the deep settle. How long we slept I don't know, 
but I remember awakening with a start and listening. 
This time I heard somethings " 

"Good Lord, sir, what was it?" asked Dyce. 

"It was a deep, hollow, awful groan. George, whom 
I had awakened by my sudden movement, also heard 
it. We sat up and shrank closer together, listening with 
our hearts in our mouths. The groan was repeated. 
I was scared nearly out of my wits and so was George." 

"I guess sech a thing would make a man afeerd, let 
alone two little boys," said old Morris. 
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"We didn't know what to do. The fire was almost 
out, though, and, starting with terror at our own shad- 
ows on the walls of the big empty room, we piled on 
some more wood and made more light. It was still 
storming terribly outside, but as I glanced through the 
window next to the wood-box it seemed to be growing 
lighter. I thought day would break soon. Meanwhile 
the groaning kept up. We finally decided that as we 
couldn't stay where we were, and as we wouldn't go 
outside into the storm, we'd have to go and see what 
was the matter. I thought rfiaybe it was the old man, 
anyway, and George agreed with me that maybe it 
might be he. Besides, we'd been listening to the groan- 
ing for some time and nothing had happened. We had 
not seen any ghosts. In short, we resolved to go and 
see if we could find out what was the matter." 

"I wouldn't 'a' done it for any money," asserted 
Bunts solemnly. 

"Nor me, nuther," chorused the other two old 
worthies in the deepest gravity. 

" Oh, yes, you would," laughed the boy. "You'd have 
done Just what we did. We had no light, but there were 
plenty of pine poles in the wood-box that must have lain 
there undisturbed for thirty years. They were perfectly 
dry and made fairly good torches. We each took one, 
lighted it at the fire now blazing furiously, and, hand in 
hand, left the kitchen by the door through which the 
old man had gone. This door opened into a small room 
and tills again into a huge dining-room. We crossed 
t ' ''. There was a long flight of 
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stairs on one side of it, running to the second story. We 
stopped by the foot, uncertain what to do next, when the 
groan, which we had not heard for some moments, sud- 
denly sounded very loud and very distinct and very 
awful from the room on the opposite side of the hall. 

'"It's in there,' whispered George. 

"'Yes,' said I, 'and that's the room the man was 
kiUed in.' 

'"Let's run,' said George. 

"'No,' said I; 'let's finish what we began.' 

"Holding our torches high, we crossed the hall, 
opened the door, and entered the room." 

"And did ye see the spirits then, sir?" asked old Dyce 
in great excitement. 

"No. The old man was lying on the floor. We 
could see his face in the flickering light of our torches. 
It was deathly white, blood was flowing from his lips 
and dabbling his white hair " 

"The ghosts done it," said Bunts in an awful whis- 
per. " I know'd a man once that " 

"Belay that," said Morris sharply, "and let Mr. 
Stevens spin the rest of his yam." 

"We knew he wasn't a spirit," continued the boy, 
"and so we walked over to him, afraid as death, though, 
that the spirits or ghosts or whatever was there would 
get us, too. We stumbled over the lantern, and although 
its rattle nearly frightened us into a fit, we picked it up 
and lighted it. We were in a library evidently, by the 
book-shelves which were empty. There was some fur- 
niture in the room. On a table near where the old man 
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ky stood a pitcher of water. I knelt down by him and 
bathed his face and wetted his lips. Presently he 
opened his eyes and stared at us. There was plenty of 
light with George holding both torches and the lantern 
on the floor by him. He recognized us presently. 

'"Oh, it's . . . you boys . . . is it?' he gasped out 
faintly. 

'"Yes, sir,' said I. 'We heard you groanmg and 
came to find out what was the matter.' 

"'Good boys,' he said. 

'"Did the ghosts do it, sir?' asked George. 

'"Something seemed to break . . . here,' answered 
the old man faintly. 'I'm dying, boys. I am Mr. 
Evenson. It was my boy . . . who was shot here in 
this very room ... by his brother, in a quarrel over 
cards and a . . . woman. It was my other boy who 
was hanged . . . for murder. My two boys ... all 
I had. I've wandered all over the earth . . . since then, 
and I came back last night. . . , I'm dying, boys . . . 
you . . . won't . . . leave . . ." 

"His voice died away into silence. His head fell 
back against my arm, a rush of blood came from his 
lips, and all was still. 

'"He's dead, Jim,' whispered George. 

"'Yes,' said I, rising. 'What'U we do now?' 

"'We must get home or to the nearest house and tell 
them all about it,' he answered. 

"I, of course, agreed with him, so we folded the old 
man's hands across his breast, covered his face with my 
handkerchief, and left him alone with the lighted lan- 
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tern by him for company. Dawn was at hand when we 
got out of the house, and the rain had stopped at last. 
Wc hitched Fan up in a hurry and, finding the road, 
drove down it in the hope of finding a house and a man 
to whom to tell our story, but we met no one. About 
a mile from the house we stopped on a little rise in the 
road and looked back. The house was on fire! It was 
blazing furiously and was evidently doomed. On the 
instant wc turned and drove back as fast as we could. 
When wc got to the house it was a perfect mountain of 
fire. Wc didn't dare enter it. But we waited until 
nothing was left but the stone work of the huge old 
chimneys, and then we turned slowly and drove away. 
I sup[x«e the house caught fire from the blaze we kindled 
in the kitchen chimney, which hadn't been used for 
years, and the flue was probably very defective " 

"No, sir; depend on it," said Morris sagely, "it was 
»|)erits that killed the old man and sot the house afire." 

"I agrees with Morris, sir," said Bunts. 

"You lads was lucky to git oflf with yer lives," said 
Dycc. 

" Maybe so," assented the boy. "At any rate, noth- 
ing further happened to us. We got home at last and 
told our story, which nobody believed until they found 
the charred remains of the old man's body in the ashes. 
Wc were heroes to all our boy and girl friends for a long 
time after that." 

"And you'd ought to been," said Mike Morris most 
emphatically. 

They all sat motionless for a few moments without 
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saying anything, until the quartermaster, who had 
been staring ahead for a minute or two, broke the 
silence. 

"Well, I reckon we won't have to go around the 
world in this cutter, for yonder are the lights of a ship." 

He pointed ahead where red and green lights moved 
through the blackness, and above them a sudden shower 
of sparks shot out, evidently from a smoke-stack. 

"Will not that be the Alabama ?" asked Stevens. 

"I don't think so," said the bo's'n's mate. "She'll 
know that the Brooklyn and the other ships on the 
station will be comin' down toward the firin'. She'U 
know that she's no match for a ship of that class. She'll 
be satisfied with what she's done already. That'll be 
one of our own gun-boats, the Scioto or the Cayuga, sir." 

By this time they could hear faintly the throbbing of 
the steamer's engines. Stevens was convinced by the 
bo's'n's mate's reasoning. He stood up in the stem- 
sheets of the cutter and fired three shots from his heavy 
revolver as a signal. Fortimately they were heard, and 
in half an hour the cutter was picked up and the crew 
were telling their sad story to the men on the gun-boat, 
a story which Stevens also related to the captain of the 
vessel, which, fortunately for them all, proved to be the 
little Scioto. 
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ADMIRAL FARRAGUT BIDS HTM GO 

The Brooklyn and the two gun-boats had heard the 
firing and seen the flashes. They separated widely to 
cover as much of the sea as possible and headed for the 
south-west in order to ascertain what had happened, 
and, in case of a disaster, either to rescue the Hatteras' 
men or to capture the stranger, which it was now evident 
had been a man-of-war and which, in that event, could 
only be the Alabama. They easily found the place of 
the action as day broke, for the water of the Gulf of 
Mexico was very shallow and the mast-heads of the 
Hatteras were clearly visible above the surface. The 
Brooklyn was first at the place of the catastrophe and 
easily identified the lost cruiser by a portion of the deck 
which was afloat and which bore the name of the ship. 

So soon as the Scioto was within signal distance of the 
flagship, she advised the Brooklyn that she had picked 
up the survivors of the action. The Brooklyn ran down 
to the gun-boat and ordered the Hatteras^ men to 
come aboard her. Commodore Bell was soon in pos- 
session of all the facts which Stevens could give him, 
which, after all, amounted to little more than he already 
knew. How many had been killed and what damage 
had been done by the Hatteras to the Alabama before 
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the Union vessel sank were matters of surmise only. 
It was with heavy hearts that the crews of the three re- 
maining ships resumed their monotonous work on the 
blockade. 

It happened that the day after the action a special 
service gun-boat with a message from Admiral Farra- 
gut, who had recently been promoted to that rank, 
joined the squadron. Commodore Bell sent her back 
immediately, and as he had no place for Stevens and as 
the latter was very anxious, for reasons of his own, to 
get in touch with Admiral Farragut, he aUowed him to 
return on the despatch-boat and as a special favor he 
sent old Morris back with him. 

They made their way to the Mississippi without 
adventure and presently reported to Admiral Farragut 
on the Hartford. From them the admiral learned for 
the first time of the disaster to the Hatleras. The old 
sailor was very much exercised over it. 

"Mr. Stevens," he said, his eye flashing, "I would 
rather be in command of a ship of equal force and laid 
alongside of the Alabama with a good square chance at 
her than to have led this fleet past the forts up the 
Mississippi. The hardest battle I was ever in was the 
fight between the Essex and the Phsbe, and I should like 
nothing better than to cut short the career of this ruth- 
less commerce destroyer."* 

"Yes, sir," said the young lieutenant, "I think I 
understand. I should like such a chance myself. I have 

* For some account of Farragut's early career and this famous action, 
■ee A Midshipman in the Pacific, this same series. — C. T. B. 
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been in two engagements and we have been beaten 
both times. I wish we could even things up." 

"You have had rather a hard time," said the admiral, 
"being attached to the Cumberland and then the Hal- 
teras also." 

"And both were sunk by Confederate guns." 

"Well, my lad," said the old man, "there is no dis- 
grace whatsoever in being beaten. We were cut to pieces 
on the old Essex, but I always maintained that the 
honors of the fight were with us, and so far as the Cum- 
berland was concerned, she made an immortal name for 
herself by her splendid defence against absolutely hope- 
less odds. I loathe those iron pots, like the Merrimac," 
continued the admiral, with disgust plainly visible in his 
face. " I was bred another kind of sailor, and I doubt 
I am too old a sea-dog to be taught any new tricks. As 
for the Hatieras, we have no particulars, but if, as you 
surmise, and as is most likely, the other vessel was the 
Alabama, Blake was greatly overmatched and I make 
no doubt but he fought his ship gallantly. At any 
rate, according to your own story he fought until she 
sank under his feet, just as your uncle did on the 
Cnmberland." 

"He was certain to do that, sir," said the youngster. 

"Yes," said the admiral, "and I take it back. You 
are not unfortunate. You are very lucky to have had a 
chance to serve under two such splendid examples of 
American seamen as Denton and Blake." 

"Yes, sir. Where am I to go now, sir?" asked 
Stevens. 
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"Where would you like to go?" returned the admiral. 

"Just before we were ordered to Galveston, sir, on 
blockade duty — by the way, sir, you remember the 
bo's'n's mate that was with me when we captured that 
blockade runner the Bahama ?" 

"Of course I do," laughed Farragut. "How is the 
old shellback?" 

"He is well, sir. He was drafted from our ship for 
Captain Renshaw's expedition, and was on the Harriet 
Lane when she was captured. He was wounded there, 
but managed to slip overboard, and, unlike many sail- 
ors, being a good swimmer, he was taken aboard the 
Clifton and so got away and rejoined us on the HaUeras 
later on." 

"Was he with Blake when he went down ?" 

"No, sir; he was coxs'n of the cutter of which I was 
in command." 

"Where is he now?" 

"He is on the HaUeras, sir." 

" I know what you want. Wherever you go you want 
him to go with you." 

"Yes, sir; we have been together all through the war 
and have passed through some very interesting and 
amusing adventures, as you know." 

"I see," smiled the admiral. "Well, you haven't told 
me yet where you want to go." 

"Captain Denton wrote to me before we were ordered 
to Galveston that he e.xpected to be ordered to the Kear- 
sarge, one of the new sloops of war. He hoped that she , 
would be despatched to European waters with special 
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r instructions to look out for the Confederate cruiser 
Alabama. Inasmuch as I have been on the Alabama, 
and am, perhaps, the only living officer in the navy 
that has been, and since I belonged to the Hatleras 
which she has just sunk, I think I should like nothing 
better than to be ordered to the Kearsarge, if she hasn't 
sailed yet." 
The admiral looked at the young man for a moment. 
"I can use you here," he said finally, "and Morris, 
too. We haven't finished our hard fighting. I am go- 
ing up the river presently, and there will be abundant 
opportunities for distinction in which I shall be glad to 
have you share." 

"I should be delighted to sail with you. Admiral," 
said the young acting lieutenant sturdily, "under any 

other circumstances, but " 

"I see," said the admiral. "Well, as it happens, I 
have a pressing letter from your uncle, whom I have 
known for many years, and he asks, me to detach you, if 
possible, and send you North. He says that he has 
applied to Secretary Welles to have you ordered to his 
ship. The secretary has answered that it all depends 

upon me and I have about concluded " 

The admiral stopped and looked quizzically at the 
youngster. Stevens' heart was in his mouth. 

"I have about concluded to let you go," said the old 
man at last. 

"Thank you, sir," exclaimed the boy gratefully. 
"And how about Morris?" 

'Now, aren't you a bit unreasonable, young man? 
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You want to take one of the most promising of my 
young officers away, and in addition perhaps the best 
bo's'n's mate in my fleet." 

"He is just as interested as I am, sir, in running down 
the Alabama. He has had worse luck than I have, for 
he has been beaten three times — the time at Galveston, 
you know — and I have only been on the beaten ship 
twice." 

"All right," said the admiral, good-humoredly ; "you 
can take him along with you. And remember what I tell 
you. You are a young officer yet. It is no disgrace to 
be beaten, but it is a disgrace not to do your level best 
to win. It is likely enough that the fortunes of war will 
change for you, and I am sure if you do meet the Ala- 
bama, Denton and the Kearsarge will both give a good 
account of themselves." 

"We will whip her to a stand-still," returned Stevens 
enthusiastically. 

"There, there!" said the admiral, "boasting is worse 
than being beaten if you have done what you can. You 
put up a good square and fair fight, and having done 
that, you have to leave the result to a higher power than 
you command. Whatsoever Semmes may be, and I 
don't hold with those who call him a pirate, by any 
means," continued Farragut, "he is as brave as a lion. 
His business is not to fight, it is to destroy, but if he has 
to fight you will find him quite willing and ready to do 
his share and make the battle a hot one." 

"I believe that, sir," said Stevens. "My uncle knew 
him before the war." 
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"Yes," said the admiral, sadly, "we all knew each 
other before the war. We were like brothers then." 
He shook his head, picked up his pen and wrote rapidly 
for a few minutes, and then handed the young lieutenant 
a paper. "Here are orders detaching you from the 
fleet, directing you to proceed to Washington and report 
to the Secretary of the Navy, without delay. The 
bo's'n's mate is to go along with you. The Keystone 
State sails for Philadelphia this afternoon. Tell the 
officer of the deck to arrange that you both have passage 
on her. I hope you'll be in time to join the Kearsarge." 

"Thank you, sir," said the boy, taking the paper. 
"I want to tell you, Admiral, how grateful I am to you, 
I have a sort of feeling that we are going to get the 
Alabama at last." 

"If you don't," said the admiral, "you will be sorry 
that you ever left me." 

"Yes, sir," said the boy, "but if we do?" 

"Well," returned the old sailor, "that will make up 
for your departure. It is just a gamble, with the chances 
against you. However, the risk is yours. Good fortune 
go with you. My best remembrances to your uncle. 
Good-by." 

A week thereafter, the passage having been a swift 
and uneventful one, Stevens, followed by old Morris, 
reported to Secretary Welles at Washington. The 
secretary read with deep interest and keen regret the 
report of the loss of the Hatteras, which Admiral Far- 
ragut had forwarded by the young acting lieutenant. 
He questioned the latter closely as to the state of affairs 
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in the Gulf and was much pleased with his clear, 
prompt, intelligent answers. 

"I suppose," said Secretary Welles, "that you want 
a furlough or leave of absence for a few weeks to run 
up to New York and visit your family." 

"No, sir," said the boy, promptly, "the Kearsarge, 
I understand, is under orders to sail for European waters 
to look for the Alabama. While waiting for the train at 
Philadelphia, I went down to the League Island Navy 
Yard and saw Captain Denton, who is ready to start 
at any moment, and indeed he is only waiting until " 

"Until what?" asked the secretary. 

"Until you order me to join him, sir. He has a berth 
for me as Junior lieutenant, and " 

The secretary laughed. 

"That is the kind of spirit I like to see in our yoimg 
officers," he said. He tapped a belt on his desk. An 
officer appeared immediately. "Mr. Scriven," said the 
secretary, "make me out an order appointing Acting 
Lieutenant Stevens to the Kearsarge — ^you have a 
bo's'n's mate with you?" 

"Yes, sir; Mike Morris." 

"He wants to go with you, I suppose?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" — and order bo's'n's mate Morris to the same ship. 
You can get your orders this evening, Mr. Stevens." 

"There is a train back to Philadelphia in three- 
quarters of an hour, Mr. Secretary," began the boy. 

"Make out the orders at once, then, Mr. Scriven." 

"Very good, sir." 
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The secretary conversed at some length with the 
concerning the Alabama, getting from him all the in- 
formation the youngster had acquired from his visit 
aboard her. 

"The Kearsarge will be more than a match for her, 
I am sure," hr nd I hope you may have 

the good luck i. Ah, Mr. Scriven/' as 

that functiona room, "you have the 

orders ready?" ^g 

"Yes, sir." 

"Here they is. My compliments to 

Captain Dento he Alabama I will make 

him a rear-admii 

"Thank you, sir; good -by," said the youngster, shak- 
ing the secretary's hand vigoiously, beaming upon him 
a minute, and then running away. 
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CHAPTER XX 
kearsalRGe" is ready! 



Six months after the smart sloop of war Kearsarge 
was lying at anchor in the River Scheldt, off the town of 
Flushing, in Holland. It was Sunday afternoon, June 
12, 1864. Divine services had been held, the men had 
had their dinner, and large numbers of men and officers 
had gone ashore. Captain Denton was below in his 
cabin busy over some reports ; his nephew, Acting 
Lieutenant Stevens, had the watch. The cruise so far 
had been uneventful. They had searched diligently for 
the Alabama, but had not succeeded in finding her either 
in the Azores or in any of the European ports which it 
was expected, owing to the strictness of the blockade 
and the rigorous way in which the Southern ports and 
those in the West Indies were watched, she would have 
to enter in order to obtain coal, water, and provisions. 

The time on the cruise, however, had not been wasted. 

The men, in anticipation of an encounter with the 

famous Confederate, had been drilled in target practice 

with the great guns until they had probably become the 

most proficient body of marksmen on any ship afloat at 

that time. The six months had given the officers and 

men time to become acquainted with one another. The 

men knew that the officers were competent to lead them, 
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and the officers realized that the crew could be depended 
upon in any emergency to the very last man. 

The Alabama had continued her depredations. She 
had practically gone round the world. She had been 
heard of not merely up and down the North .Atlantic, 
but around the Cape of Good Hope, and as far east as 
the Straits of Malacca and even in the China Seas. She 
had made in all sixty-six captures, of which fifty-two 
had been scuttled and burned, and the others released 
on ransom-bonds to be paid when the Southern Con- 
federacy was recognized! She had been last heard of 
in the vicinity of Brazil and was supposed to be headed, 
via the Azores, for either England or France — probably 
France, since England was already in suflBcient trouble 
on account of her. 

The young officer paced the deck slowly, engrossed in 
his thoughts, wondering whether fortune would at last 
be kind and give them a chance at the Confederate 
ship. The warm afternoon drowsed lazily on. Its peace 
and calm were at last broken by the noisy puffing of 
a small steamer coming out from the harbor. She 
rounded to off the Kearsarge and a man mounted the 
accommodation ladder which had been dropped from 
the side of the ship. He held a telegram in his hand. 
Stevens met him at the gangway, received from him the 
message addressed to Captain Denton, and despatched 
the midshipman on watch below with it. The visitor 
waited by the gangway in conversation with the oflBcer, 
saying that there might be an answer which Captain 
Denton might want to send ashore. This was one of 
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the historic telegrams of the war and there was an an- 
swer. A moment after the midshipman had disap- 
peared below, Captain Denton came rushing out of his 
cabin, the youngster following. 

"Mr. Stevens," he cried, just as soon as his head 
appeared above the hatch -combing, "hoist the comet 
forward and fire a lee gun instantly." 

"Aye, aye, sir," said the young lieutenant, turning 
and giving the necessary orders. 

He was consumed with curiosity, but he was too well 
drilled and too good an oflBcer to ask his superior any 
question. 

Denton had no mind to conceal anything. As one 
of the watch ran forward to hoist the cornet flag and as 
the quarter-watch on cleared away one of the thirty-two- 
pounders preparatory to firing the piece, Denton read 
the message to the youngster. It was from United 
States Minister Dayton at Paris, and contained the news 
that the Alabama had arrived that morning at Cher- 
bourg, France. Scarcely had the captain delivered his 
message when the deep boon; of the broadside gim re- 
verberated over the harbor, calling attention to the 
comet and sending the recall far and wide. The men 
on watch had heard the captain's communication. They 
broke into joyous cheers. That was not enough to ex- 
press their feelings and one or two began dancing a 
lively shufHe on the deck in token of their joy. 

"Is there any answer, sir?" asked the consular agent 
when he could make himself heard. 

"Yes." 
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Denton wrote a reply on the back of the envelope 
which had contained the message of Minister Dayton 
to him, advising him that the Kearsarge would leas'e 
within an hour. 

"If you will send that," he said, handing it to the 
man, "I shall be much obliged to you; and if you will 
say to any of our people that you may meet on shore 
that they must get aboard at once or be left behind, 
I shall be much obliged." 

"I'll do my best for you, Captain," said the agent, 
saluting and turning away. 

"Call all hands to get up anchor, Mr. Stevens," said 
the captain. "We will have everything ready when the 
men get here." . 

The Kearsarge was not far from shore and the report 
of the gun was distinctly audible throughout the little 
town. The officers and men knew that something seri- 
ous was up, especially when they got to the beach, which 
they approached on the run, and saw the comet flutter- 
ing from the mast-head, for this was the peremptory 
signal of recall of all boats and men, and, in short 
order, in their own boats and in shore boats as well, 
they were streaming toward the corvette. 

The men on the ship had worked with tremendous 

energy. The fires were burning, steam was already in 

the boilers, and the anchor was up-and-down by the time 

the last man reported on board. In order to make sure 

that no one was left behind, the crew were mustered and 

roll was called. Before the men went to their stations, 

Captain Denton told them the message he had received 
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and declared that he was getting under way for Cher- 
bourg and the enemy. The statement was received 
with splendid cheering and many gleeful demonstra- 
tions. 

Never was an anchor jerked from its oozy bed with 
more swiftness than that which held the Kearsarge 
when the men put their brawny backs to the capstan 
bars. In less than the time that he had telegraphed, the 
ship was under way. She made a splendid run down 
the chaimel, touching at Dover for despatches, and on 
Tuesday morning appeared off the breakwater in front 
of Cherbourg. There were officers and men at every 
mast-head scanning the harbor as the ship approached, 
and there was another demonstration of joy on deck when 
• they saw, flying from the gaff of a handsome steamer 
lying within the breakwater, the flag of the Confederate 
States. She was the Alabama. Stevens and Morris 
recognized her at once. She was there and she was not 
going to escape them! 

Captain Denton sent a boat mto the harbor to verify 
his conclusions, but refused to enter himself with the ship, 
in which case the French government would have pre- 
vented the two ships from leaving except at twenty-four- 
hour intervals. Taking Stevens as his aide, Captain 
Denton's boat was called away, and he paid an official 
visit first to the French admiral commanding the sta- 
tion and then to the United States conunercial agent. 
He came back in high glee, his face giving evidence of 
the joy in his heart, for through the commercial agent 
he had received a statement from Captain Semmes that 
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it was his intention to fight the Kearsarge as soon as 
he could make the necessary arrangements! 

Captain Semmes also expressed the hope that the 
Kearsarge would not depart before he was ready! The 
Kearsarge had no intention of departing. She was as 
anxious as the Alabama to try conclusions in the open 
sea. Captain Denton had so informed Captain Semmes 
through the United States and Confederate States com- 
mercial agents. It was to be a fair, square, stand-up, 
broadside-to-broadside ship duel, one of the olden kind. 

The Kearsarge was immediately prepared for action. 
As it was determined to fight to starboard, the guns were 
pivoted on that side, and a strict watch was kept night 
and day. The men slept by the guns in the pleasant 
weather, but the days wore on and the Alabama did 
not come. 

The only incident that broke the strain and tension of 
watching was an official visit from Mr. Dayton, the 
American minister to France, who had come down from 
Paris and with great difl&culty obtained permission to 
board the Kearsarge. Mr. Dayton did not seem to 
think that Captain Semmes and the Alabama would 
fight, although everybody in Cherbourg thought differ- 
ently, he admitted. It was arranged that in case the 
battle did take place and the Kearsarge was victorious, 
when all was over a national flag was to be displayed 
from her mizzenmast as a sign of the victory. If she 
were not victorious there would be no mizzenmast on 
which to display her flag, for Captain Denton and all 
hands had firmly decided to sink rather than surrender. 
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Thus Thursday, Friday, and Saturday uneventfully 
wore away. 

Sunday, the nineteenth of June, came at last. It was 
a fair day, with a slight haze in the air. The sea was 
light and there was a gentle westerly wind. The Kear- 
sarge under easy steam, moving slowly up and dovm the 
coast, lay about three miles, a marine league, from the 
east entrance of the harbor. Everything had been made 
ready for Sunday. The decks had been scrubbed with 
holystones until they were as white as a woman's hand. 
The brass on the ship sparkled in the sunlight. It had 
been newly cleaned for inspection. The great black 
guns had been repolished also for the same purpose. 
Everythmg was spick and span and in the finest order. 
The crew were rigged out in their best Sunday uni- 
forms. They had been mustered at general quarters. 
The long and formidable articles of war for the better 
government of the navy of the United States, with their 
portentous penalties, had been read aloud for the edifi- 
cation of all hands as usual. The roll had been called 
and the men had successively passed before the captain 
and the first lieutenant in review, and had been dis- 
missed to attend divine services, which would be called 
at five belb, or ten-thirty o'clock. 

Under the direction of the bo's'n's mates, the watch 
was already rigging church — that is, preparing a flag- 
draped rostrum and pulpit and arranging chairs and 
benches for the officers and men. The Kearsarge car- 
ried no chaplain, but Captain Denton, who was an Epis- 
copalian, alwa)rs read the service himself from his Book 
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of Common Prayer. Others of die aew not fansy get- 
ting ready for the service lounged about die dodcs wait- 
ing. Suddenly the lookout at the mast-head re p o r te d 
a steamer coming out of the harbor. 

There was in itself nothing unusual or nrriting in Ae 
circumstance, for there were a great many neutral vessds 
passing in and out, but the locJcout was directed to ke^ 
dose watch on her and report further. The moments 
sped slowly away. The hour for church arris-ed. The 
bell forward was being tolled for the service; the men 
were taking their places; the captain came forward with 
hiB prayer-book in his hand, when the officer of the 
deck, who had taken a glass and ascended the star- 
board main-shrouds as far as the futtocks, after a quick 
survey turned and shouted : 

"It is the /I /aiawa/" 

The cry was repeated in various parts of the ship. It 
was shouted down the companion-way where the officers 
were assembling for service ; the bo's'n's mates bellowed 
it down the main and fore hatches to such members of 
the crew as were still below; it was called out from the 
forecastle. The drums were ready, with the buglers, on 
the instant; Captain Denton closed his prayer-book 
and nodded to these youngsters. The ne.xt instant the 
men heard the rattling of the long roll mingled with the 
blowing of the trumpets, calling them to general quar- 
ters. Captain Denton sent his prayer-book below and 
seized a trumpet. Officers and men came swarming out 
of the hatches; the big guns were cast loose. There 
was no time to change their uniforms, so the men went 
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into the fight in their best clothes. The hekn was next 
put to starboard and the Kearsarge swung gently around 
and headed for the sea. 

There was no doubt now that the swiftly approaching 
ship was the Alabama. She could be seen and recog- 
nized distinctly from the decks. She came on gallantly, 
flying her own flag, and apparently all ready for action. 
In order that the Alabama might not take refuge in 
French waters in case she was beaten, Captain Denton 
steamed rapidly off shore. It looked for a moment as 
if the Kearsarge were running away and the Alabama 
chasing her. The movement might have encouraged 
the men on the Alabama and discouraged the men on 
the Kearsarge, but Captain Denton had carefully ex- 
plained what he was doing to his crew. They knew 
that he was only trying to entice the Confederate so 
far away from the shore as to make her destruction a cer- 
tainty. Yet the Kearsarge seemed to the people on the 
shore to be flying from her pursuer. Captain Semmes, 
however, divined the reason for this retreat, which made 
no difference to him. He was quite willing to follow the 
Kearsarge wherever she wanted to go, and to fight 
wherever Captain Denton desired. 

The Kearsarge and the Alabama were as well matched 
as two ships belonging to different nations about to con- 
test for the mastery of the sea ever get to be. The bur- 
den of the Alabama was one thousand and sixteen tons, 
that of the Kearsarge one thousand and thirty-one tons. 
Each vessel was about two hundred and thirty feet long 

over all, both were steamers and both were barkentine- 
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rigged. The Kearsarge's complement of officers and 
men was one hundred and sixty- three, that of the Ala- 
bama was one hundred and forty-nine. Both vessds 
were the very best products of English and American 
ship-yards, and both had been built at about the same 
time. The Alabama, however, had been many months 
at sea without an opportunity of docking. Her bot- 
tom was very foul and she was not in first-class con- 
dition for making speed. Inasmuch as speed played 
no part whatever in the determination of the ensuing 
battle, the superior swiftness and mobility of the 
Kearsarge did not count as much as might have been 
expected. 

In her armament the iTearsar^c had a further advan- 
tage. Her battery included two eleven-inch pivots, 
. smooth-bore guns, each throwing one hundred and thirty- 
six pounds of shot with a terrible smashing force at mod- 
erate or close range. To these were added four short 
thirty-two-pounder smooth-bore guns and one thirty- 
pounder rifle. The total weight of shot she could dis- 
charge from all her guns was, therefore, four hundred 
and thirty pounds. The Alabama was armed with six 
long thirty-two-poundcrs in broadside — the difference 
between the long thirty-two and the short thirty-two 
being twenty pounds weight in favor of the long guns — 
and she carried two pivots, an eight-inch smooth-bore, 
and a hundred-pound Blakely rifle. Her total weight 
of shot was, therefore, but three hundred and sixty 
pounds — a grave disparity indeed. Yet this was in a 
measure compensated by the fact that the guns of the 
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two ships were so arranged that the Alabama could fight 
seven of her eight on one broadside with a total shot 
weight of three hundred and twenty-eight pounds and 
the Kearsarge could only use five of her seven guns with 
a total shot weight of three hundred and sixty-six pounds. 
This in itself left a suflBciently great advantage to the 
Union ship. It was somewhat neutralized, however, 
by the immense superiority of the Alabama's long gims 
and heavy rifle at long range. The long thirty-twos 
greatly overmatched the destructive powers at long 
distance of the short thirty-twos; and at long distance, 
again, the one-hundred-pound rifle was much superior 
to either of the two eleven-inch pivots. At long distance 
the Alabamans battery was the more efficient, at short 
range the Kearsarge's. Naturally, therefore, one cap- 
tain should have fought at long, the other at short, 
range. As the Kearsarge was the cleaner and swifter 
ship, she could easily close at will — a very important 
advantage, certainly. But ds a matter of fact Captain 
Semmes threw away his chance in the ardor of the com- 
bat, and was quite ready to fight at any distance that 
suited Captain Denton. 

The Alabama, being just from port, had enjoyed the 
opportunity of filling her coal bunkers to the limit of 
their capacity, which gave ample protection to her boil- 
ers and engines. The bunkers of the Kearsarge were 
almost empty, but Captain Denton several months be- 
fore had ranged his sheet chains up and down the out- 
sides of his ship abreast her machinery. These sheet 

chains were huge iron cables, ordinarily attached to the 
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sheet anchors. By this means he protected the Kear- 
sarge's engines and boilers for a space about fifty feet 
long and six feet high. These chain cables were attached 
to the sides of the ship by means of eye bolts and rope 
stoppers. The whole had been covered with light deal 
planking. It was a very material aid in establishing the 
safety of the ship and thus increased her efficiency, but 
there was nothing secret about it and nothing improper. 
Any one could have done the same thing, although, as it 
happened, no one else had. It also happened that the 
details of the engagement were such that it did not 
make any material difference, for this protection was 
only hit twice, each time in a spot where little or no 
damage would have been done in any event, especially 
as neither shot was from one of the heavy guns of the 
Confederate cruiser. 

But it must be frankly admitted, after all that can be 
said for the Alabama, that the Kearsarge was much the 
better and more effective ship. Semmes engaged her 
against rather heavy odds and he deserves great credit 
for his courage in matching his own vessel without hesi- 
tation against a superior force. 

Admitting this, however, it is equally true that the 
difference in execution between the two ships in the 
battle that followed was materially greater than the 
difference in force of the Kearsarge over the Alabama, 
for the Kearsarge was practically uninjured at the end 
of the fight while the Alabama was at the bottom of the 
sea. The Kearsarge could have fought another ship like 
the Alabama immediately after she had finished her, but 
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the Alabama at the end of the action could not even 
keep afloat. 

The watchers on the Kearsarge soon detected another 
small steamer following in the wake of the Confederate 
cruiser. The Alabatna was also accompanied by a 
huge French iron-clad, La Couronne, flying the flag of 
the admiral of the port, whose business it was to see 
that both ships got beyond a marine league from the 
shore, which was counted as French water, and into the 
open sea which belonged to no one. When the Ala- 
bama had proceeded this distance, La Couronne turned 
and steamed back into the harbor, but the small steamer, 
maintaining a distance of at least a mile from the Ala- 
bama, came steadily on. Inspecting her through glasses, 
Denton and his officers discovered that she was flying 
the flag of the British Royal Yacht Squadron. They 
learned afterward that she was the yacht Deerhound, 
the property of a Mr. John Lancaster, who was aboard 
with his family and friends and had come out to witness 
the action. 

Back on the shore the high bluffs and cliffs were cov- 
ered with thousands of spectators who intended to see 
the battle. An excursion train from Paris had brought 
many for the special purpose. The coal burned by the 
Alabama and the Kearsarge was very different in quality 
and the smokes of the two vessels were so unlike that it 
was easy to follow their manoeuvres and know the one 
from the other by that means. 
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THE LAST OF THE 



"ALABAMA" 
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At ten fifty A. M., being then at least seven miles from 
the shore, Captain Denton decided that he had made 
about enough oflSng; that is, that he had drawn far 
enough away from the land to enable him to prevent the 
Alabatna from flying to neutral waters before he could 
take her, if the action resulted in his favor. He there- 
fore turned his ship about and steamed directly toward 
the enemy. 

The distance between the two ships was about one 
mile. Denton had turned to starboard, and as he did 
so the Alabama also sheered to starboard. The two 
vessels thus presented their right sides to each other and 
therefore they were going in different directions. While 
the Kearsarge was in the act of turning, when she was 
bows on to the other ship in fact, the Alabama let fly 
her starboard broadside at exactly ten fifty-seven by the 
ship's chronometer. As has been stated, it was to the 
Alabama's advantage to engage at long range. Her 
long guns could easily throw their heavy shot the dis- 
tance between the two ships, and if the Confederates 
made good gun practice they might inflict serious dam- 
age upon the Kearsarge before she could draw near 
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enough to make an effective reply. That was Captain 
Semmes's best chance and his ardent hope. 

They were not very good marksmen on the Alabama, 
as it was presently found out, and the broadside was 
very badly aimed. It went far over the Kearsarge, do- 
ing no damage except cutting a rope here and there. 
There was great excitement on the Kearsarge, especiaUy 
among the youngsters, but Captain Denton resolutely 
repressed it, cautioning all that no shot was to be fired 
until he gave the order. 

If the Alabama did not fire very straight she fired very 
quickly, for the Kearsarge had only advanced about 
four hundred yards and was now twelve hundred and 
fifty yards away when the Confederate, still in a raking 
position, fired her broadside the second time. This 
discharge was practically no more effective than had 
been the one before. The Kearsarge was now going at 
a full head of steam and was ranging directly to the 
Alabama. At a distance of nine hundred yards Captain 
Semmes fired his third broadside. Again, like the others, 
it was aimed too high, although one shot did strike the 
ship a glancing blow which did little damage. 

By this time Captain Denton judged that he was well 
within effective range, and he did not care to run the 
risk of another broadside in the raking position which 
the manoeuvres had enabled the Alabama to assume. 
She had missed him with three broadsides, certainly 
she would surely get him with the next, therefore he 
ordered his hehn to port and swung his vessel to star- 
board again. The distance between the two ships now 
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was about eight hundred jraids. It was Captain Den- 
ton's design to cross the stem of the Alabama and rake 
her. Captain Semmes, of course, perceived this and he 
at OQce altered his course to prevent that, also turning 
with a port helm, so the two ships sailed in a circular 
course about a common centre, each presenting her star- 
board broadside to the other. As there was a three or 
four knot current running down the coast, the ships, 
sailing around in a great but ever-diminishing circle, 
were driven alongshore with the current. 

So soon as his broadside fairly bore, Captain Denton 
at last gave orders to open fire. He had loaded his 
guns with five-second shell — that is, shells with fuses so 
arranged that they would explode five seconds after 
they were discharged. Lieutenant-Commander Thorn- 
ton, the executive officer of the Kearsarge, had drilled 
the men long and carefully at target practice. Captain 
Denton had told them to fire slowly and make every 
shot tell, and it was with the utmost deliberation, there- 
fore, that the gunners of the Kearsarge trained their 
guns upon the Alabama. The first broadside was ter- 
ribly disastrous. Aimed at the water-line, every shot 
plunged into the Confederate cruiser, exploding with 
awful effect. There had been no cheering imtil that dis- 
charge, but once the tension was relaxed, the men 
roared gleefully as they began to reload the guns. They 
couldn't see from the battery the result of this blow, 
but it was communicated to them by the officers sta- 
tioned aloft and above the cloud of smoke. 

The broadside had not materially affected the fighting 
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ability of the Alabama apparently, for her sides were 
now a perfect blaze of fire and smoke as her guns were 
served with a marvellous rapidity. At this time she 
actually fired three shots to the Kearsarge^s one; with 
this difference, however, that nearly every one of the 
slow, deliberate shots of the Kearsarge got home, while 
very few of the Alabama's shells struck the Union cor- 
vette. During the entire action the Alabama fired three 
hundred and seventy shot and shells to the Kearsarge's 
one hundred and seventy-three. 

The battle was continued with unremitting fury and 
determination for an hour. During the early part of 
the fight a shot from the Kearsarge carried away the 
spankei gaff of the Alabama and the ensign of the enemy 
came dovm by the run. It was instantly reset, but the 
little happening was taken as an omen of victory. 
Captain Denton constantly edged the Kearsarge closer 
to the Alabama. As the range decreased, he repeated 
his caution to the men as to slow, careful aiming. They 
were directed to point rather below the water-line than 
above it, so that the shot even if it ricochetted— that is, 
hit the water and rebounded — would be sure to hit the 
ship. 

The men were as excited as the officers were cool. 
Cheer after cheer rang over the deck. Caps were thrown 
overboard, the men tore off their jackets and ripped off 
their shirts. As shot after shot took effect, shouts like 
these were heard from the gun-crews: 

"There's a good one!" 

"We've got her now!" 
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"Give her another one like that!" 

"Plump it into her!" 

Cheers and shouts came from all parts of the ship, 
including the pwwder division below. Even the offi- 
cers, except the older and the more experienced, caught 
the contagion. Young Stevens threw all dignity to the 
winds and danced around on the deck back of the after 
eleven-inch pivot which was doing terrible execution. 
Old Mike Morris preserved his imperturbability and 
aimed and fired his huge gun with the precision and 
method of an ordinary gun-drill. Captain Denton and 
Lieutenant-Commander Thornton publicly commended 
the old gunner for his accurate shooting. The bo's'n's 
mate never wasted a shot. 

About the middle of the hot, close action an eight- 
inch shell from the Alabama e.xploded by the side of the 
gun-captain and his crew on the after pivot on the 
Kearsarge. A piece of the shell rushed by Stevens's 
head, barely missing him. Three men of the gun-crew 
were wounded; one of them so severely that he died 
shortly after the action. His name was William Gouin. 
He was only an ordinary seaman, but he was a hero 
just the same. He actually picked himself up, notwith- 
standing a frightful wound he had in his leg, and dragged 
himself unaided to the forward hatch, so as not to dis- 
hearten his shipmates. When he was assisted below to 
the cockpit, he said to the surgeon: 

"Doctor, I can't fight any more, so I come to 5rou, 
but it is all right ; I am satisfied ; we are whipping the 
Alabama." 
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A little while afterward he remarked, when the doctor ,. 
said that he would probably lose his leg: ^M 

"I'd willingly lose it, doctor, or my life, if it is nec-^^ 
essary." 

He followed the course of the battle as well as he 
could from where he lay on his mattress in the hold, 
and as the slackening fire from the Alabama told him 
that she was being beaten, he joined, in his own feeble 
way, in the cheers of his shipmates above. 

Near the close of the action, when the Alabama was 
a thoroughly beaten ship, a hundred-pound Blakely 
shell struck the stem post of the Kearsarge a terrific 
blow. It lodged there but did not explode. Captain 
Denton and his ofiicers, who felt the tremendous con- 
cussion when the shell struck and knew what had hap- 
pened, held their breaths for a few seconds, waiting for 
the explosion, but it never came and the batde went on. 
Had the shell exploded, it would have inflicted terrible 
damage upon the Kearsarge. It might have torn out 
her stem, probably would have; but even if it had, it 
would have made no difference in the result, for by that 
time the Alabama was in a sinking condition. She 
could not possibly have got back to Cherbourg; so that, 
while it is quite true a defective fuse did save the stem 
of the Kearsarge from destruction, it did not alter the 
result of the battle. 

On board the Alabama the situation was frightful. 
The heavy shells from the eleven-inch guns had com- 
pletely wrecked the ship above the water-line. Her 

engines and boilers were still unharmed on account of 
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the full coal bunkers, which were as good a protection, 
apparently, as Captain Denton's sheet chains, but for- 
ward and abaft the bunkers the sides of the ship were 
terribly torn out. Guns had been dismounted, bul- 
warks shot to pieces, the main top-mast was gone, and 
the smoke-stack was riddled. The crew of the pivot 
rifle had been swept away and renewed several times. 
Over forty dead and wounded lay on the decks, and it 
had been necessary to throw the dead overboard with- 
out ceremony in order to work the guns. The ship listed 
heavily to starboard as the water rushed in through the 
holes in her sides, and it was difficult to elevate her guns 
sufficiently to fire them at the Kearsarge. She had been 
gallantly fought, but to no avail. She was a doomed 
ship. 

Captain Semmes suddenly put up his helm, intending 
to wind or turn his ship so that her port broadside 
would bear upon her enemy; also he hoped that, by 
pivoting his heavy guns to port, he could raise the star- 
board side of the Alabama so that she would not take 
in any more water through the great gaping holes made 
by the Kearsarge' s shells. As he did so he was forced 
unavoidably to present the stem of his ship to the ene- 
my's broadside and he was also compelled to cease fir- 
ing. Captain Denton was quick to take advantage of 
the situation, for he fired five shots into the stem of the 
Alabama, raking her badly. As the Alabama swung 
slowly around, it was found impossible, owing to shell 
and shot damage and other conditions, to pivot the 
guns to port, and the surviving engineers now reported 
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that the ship was full of water, that it had filled the fire- 
room, put out the fires under the boilers, and they could 
inake no more steam for the engines. 

In a last desperate effort to escape, Senunes set his 
headsails, hoping to run down to the French coast and 
thus avoid capture. The raking fire of the Kearsarge, 
however, convinced him that the effort was entirely 
hopeless. The colors were hauled down and the Kear- 
sarge ceased firing, uncertain whether they had been 
shot away or what had happened. In the confusion 
two shots were fired from the only guns in the port bat- 
tery of the Alabama. The Kearsarge at once opened 
fire again, forged ahead, resumed her raking position, 
and prepared to give the Alabatna another broadside. 
Her fire was stopped by the appearance of a white flag 
from the stem of the Alabanta. The battle was over. 

The last shot of the Confederate ship cut the hal- 
yards of the flag which had been hauled up to the miz- 
zenmast and which it had been agreed with Minister 
Dayton should be unfurled in case the Kearsarge was 
victorious. The shot that cut the halyards broke the 
stoppers about the banner and the great national flag 
fluttered out in the breeze. 

It was now a few minutes after mid-day. The firing 
had continued for a little over one brief hour. The 
Alabama was settling by the stem. Every boat the 
Kearsarge carried but one was unserviceable on ac- 
count of the Alabamans shot. This one was quickly 
manned and, in charge of Stevens, was ordered to pull 

toward the sinking ship, for it was evident what was 
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about to happen. While it was being dropped ovei^ 
board, a boat from the Alabama in charge of a master*s- 
mate came alongside. The master's-mate surrendered 
but begged permission to return to the Alabama, which 
was sinking, and endeavor to save her crew. Captain 
Denton immediately granted the request, upon the ex- 
plicit promise of the master's-mate to return to the 
Kearsarge and surrender himself and his crew when he 
had done what he could. 

At the same time the Deerhound, the British yacht, 
which had been rapidly approaching the scene of the 
action since the Alabama surrendered, ran within hail- 
ing distance of the Kearsarge. The Alabama was very 
low in the water now ; her going down was a matter of 
a few moments. Her crew had gathered forward in a 
bunch at the highest part of the ship. By the after rail 
stood Captain Semmes, who had been wounded in the 
hand; with him was his executive ofl5cer, Mr. Kell, 
and a few other officers and men. 

Captain Denton hailed the Deerhound. 

"For God's sake, sir," he cried, "do what you can 
for those poor fellows. Their ship is going down." 

"Aye, aye, sir," answered Mr. Lancaster. 

Turning his little steamer, he raced for the Alabama. 
He had scarcely reached her when her bow suddenly 
lifted high in the air. The long guns, ballast, and other 
movable articles raced stemward down the slanting 
decks and she was forced into a perpendicular position. 
A few seconds and the waves broke over her bowsprit, 
while she sank rapidly into deep water. 
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In a moment the place where she had been was filled 
with struggling humanity. Many of them were sucked 
under in the great vortex and some of them did not rise 
again. Bending their backs lustily to their oars, with 
old Morris at the helm and Stevens in command, the 
port quarter-boat of the Kearsarge raced into the midst 
of the struggling men. They had been all eagerness to 
tear the Alabama to pieces and kill her men a moment or 
two before. Now they were equally anxious to save 
their lives. 

The Deerkound did splendid work. As the Alabama 
sank, Semmes threw his sword into the water and 
jumped in himself. The captain and some forty of his 
ofl5cers and men, including the master's-mate who had 
surrendered and had been sent back to save life, got 
aboard the Deerkound. The rest of the Confederates 
who were saved were picked up by a second boat of 
the Alabama and by Stevens in the only boat of the 
Kearsarge. 

The last man who was hauled into Stevens's boat 
was a certain Lieutenant Tucker, commander of the 
marine guard of the Alabama, the same youngster whom 
we saw clasped in the acting midshipman's arms on 
that far-away Carolina coast two years before! 

"Good[" exclaimed Stevens, as he hauled the white, 
exhausted marine officer out of the water; "I'm glad to 
rescue you, Tucker. I cannot forget that you made 
yourself very pleasant to me when I was an escaped 
prisoner and " 

"Good gracious!" exclaimed Tucker, faintly, "if it 
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isn't young Stevens! Well, if we had to be beaten, I 
would rather you did it than anybody else." 

"Can you tell me anything of Ekimondson?" asked 
Stevens eagerly. 

"Killed by your third broadside," answered Tucker. 
"He was a splendid fellow." 

" I'm very sorry to hear it. He was a friend of mine,' 
said the young officer sadly. 

The marine lieutenant had a bad flesh wound in his 
arm but he managed to keep up until they got safely on 
board the Kearsarge. He was not sent to the sick-bay 
with the other prisoners, but Stevens had him taken to 
his own cabin, cheerfully giving it up to his friend the 
enemy. 

The wounded from the Alabama were tenderly cared 
for when they were taken aboard the Union ship. 
Gouin, the brave sailor, who was the only one of the 
Kearsarge crew who was severely wounded, insisted 
that he be left to himself and that the surgeons give 
every aid possible to the poor fellows who had lost their 
ship. Gouin died the next day as bravely as he had 
lived. The other two wounded of the Kearsarge^ s crew 
soon recovered. 

What of the Deerhound? 

The officers of the Kearsarge expected that Mr. 
Lancaster would return to their ship with whomsoever 
he had picked up, but he had no intention whatever of 
doing that thing. After he was certain that no more 
men were afloat, he edged away from the Kearsarge, 
put on full steam, and headed for England. Lieutenant- 
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Commander Thornton and the other officers gathered 
around Captain Denton and begged him to throw a 
shell across the bows of the fleeing yacht to prevent her 
from getting away and to make her give up the pris- 
oners. This Captain Denton very properly refused 
to do. 

If Mr. Lancaster had interfered during the action or 
after it, and had gone to the sinking Alabama of his 
own motion and taken off her crew, it would have been 
a participation by the ship of a friendly nation in a 
battle; thus he would have been giving aid and succor 
to the enemy. But Denton himself had invited him to 
pick up the Alabama's men. It would have been a ter- 
rible breach of trust if he had thereafter delivered them 
to the American ship. An English ship is England. My 
young readers can easily see how improper it would have 
been by supposing the action to have been fought near 
the English coast and that Semmes and his men had 
sought refuge on shore, after which the English Gov- 
ernment had turned them over to the American ship. 
Mr. Lancaster has been accused of a breach of trust, but 
altogether unjustly. It was the only thing that he could 
do as an honorable gentleman and a law-abiding British 
subject, and in whatever he did he had the special in- 
vitation and permission of the American commander. 
Captain Denton had no right whatever to expect a 
neutral nation's ship to pick up his prisoners and bring 
them to him. 

It was just as well that Mr. Lancaster's Deerhound 
was gone, anyway; for the popular sentiment in the 
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The status of the Alabama was nnqnestionable. She 
was a regolarly oommissioQed Confederate ship-of-war, 
as much so as the Merrimac or the Temtasee. How she 
fOt to be a ship-of-war was another question. After the 
rebellion was over, a great court of artHtration, assem- 
bled at Geneva in Switzerland, determined that Eng- 
land had deliberately and knowingly supplied her, or 
allowed her to be supplied by a British ship-building 
firm, to the Confederate Government. England through 
her subjects, the government having full knowledge of 
the matter, had allowed the Confederates to have a ship 
of war built to prey upon the commerce and the ships 
of a nation friendly to England. This was a violation 
of international law, and England, by the award of the 
court, had to pay for all the ships captured, sunk, and 
burned by the Alabama. England promptly paid 
without a demur the sum of fifteen and one-half 
million dollars damages. Some of that, however, was 
imposed for the losses inflicted by the Florida and the 
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Shenandoah, although the greater part was for the de- 
struction of ships by the Alabama. It will be seen from 
that how successful and dangerous a ship was the fa- 
mous Confederate cruiser which sunk under the guns 
of the Kearsarge on that eventful Sunday morning. 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon when the Kear- 
sarge dropped anchor in the harbor of Cherbourg, to be 
greeted by the plaudits of thousands of spectators, 
whose sympathies had been with the Alabama, but who 
were generous enough to give a hearty welcome to her 
conqueror. Those were happy hours for old Morris 
and Stevens. They had paid back, in her own coin, the 
ship which had sunk the plucky little Hatteras, and 
somehow they thought that they had got even for the 
loss of the Cumberland, too. They were glad, as was 
every man on board the Kearsarge, that they had been 
permitted to take part in the last of those splendid single- 
ship actions which have distinguished the American 
navy since the Constellation took the Insurgente and the 
Constitution destroyed the Guerriere. 

When Admiral Farragut heard of the fight, he gave 
ungrudgingly generous praise to the Kearsarge and her 
captain, declaring that he would rather have been in 
command of her in that splendid battle than to have 
opened the Mississippi or to have brought the fleet 
into Mobile Bay. 

Stevens and Morris saw other service during the 
war. They participated in the bombardment of Fort 
Fisher. Stevens was wounded in the attack upon that 
fort by the naval brigade, but he survived his wound 
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FINAL NOTE 

I AM sure that every one of my young readers knovs's that the 
commander of the Cumberland, when she was sunk by the Merri- 
mac, was Lieutenant George Upham Morris, and that the captain 
of the Kearsarge, when she sunk the Alabama, was John Ancrum 
Winslow. With these two exceptions, the story I have related 
of these actions is substantially true and historically accurate. 
Old Mike Morris was a real character and a real bo's'n's mate such 
as I have sought to describe him. I knew him weU. I sailed with 
him several times as a cadet-midshipman and I was glad to count 
myself one of his friends. 

So, too, I have drawn Bunts and Dyce from life. The latter was 
a melancholy, reserved, somewhat morose old man about whom 
dreadful tales and suspicions were current because of certain yams 
he never finished and about which he preserved a gloomy dlence 
that no entreaty or cajolery could break. 

The yam I spun about the rescue of the Pawhuska's men is 
true, although the real name of the ship was the Saranac, Captain 
Montgomery Sicard, and the voyage in question was taken after 
the war instead of before. I have seen the tablet referred to by the 
bo's'n's mate in the chapel at the United States Naval Academy 
many times, and it bears that beautiful line of scripture which he 
quoted. The other yams of Bunts and Dyce are true b substance, 
and Stevens's story is founded upon some boyish adventures of my 
own. 

Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

Kansas City, Missotnu, June 19, 1909, the 45th Anniversary of the 
battle between the Alabama and the Kearsarge. 
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A MIDSHIPMAN IN THE PACIFIC 

His Adventures in Whaler. Trader and Frigate 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 

Illustrated. i2mo, $1.35 nei. 

" Here is a boy that is a boy, even when he is the hero of a 
stirring tale of adventure. Mr. Brady has surpassed himself in 
writing this story." — The Outlook. 

IN THE WAR WITH MEXICO 

A Midshipman's Adventures on Sea and Shore 

By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 

Illustrated by W. T. Aylward. $1.35 net. 

" His book is one to stir the blood of every boy and make him 
rejoice that he is an American." — Nashville Amtrican. 

IN THE WASP'S NEST 

The Story of a Sea Waif in the War of 1812 

By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 

Illustrated by Rufds F. Zogbaum. $1.35 nti- 

" A breezy narrative that will stir th? pulses of the reader." 

i^Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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Stanford University Libraries 
Stanford, California 



Retarn thU book on or before date due. 



